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Safety Razor in the World. Its 
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correct position for Shaving. 
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last for years. 
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ASK YOUR DEALER TO 
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Clemak Blades, per packet 2/6 
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General James Wolfe, from the painting by J. @. C. Schaak. 


The picture was presented by King Leopold of Belgium in 1858 to the National Portrait Gallery, London. 
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The City of Quebec, seen from Levis. 


THE CELEBRATIONS AT QUEBEC, 


BY E. 
[* July the three-hundredth birthday 


of Quebec will be celebrated as 
befits the occasion, and the Prince 

of Wales, together with representatives 
of all the British independencies, will be 
there to show the world that an Imperial 
holiday is being kept. For Quebec, the 
“stone nest” high in the blue heavens 
above the silver highway of the St. 
Lawrence, was and. is the strategic key 
of the western wing of our Imperial 
polity ; as it was, so it shall be—at any 
rate so long as Empire is only another 
name for the mastery of the sea. Assuredly 
no nobler stage exists in the world for 
the pageant of a nation’s making than 
this climbing city of Quebec—a pyramid 
of human endeavour by day, a pointed 
constellation of many many-coloured lights 
in the darkness. The amphibious pageant, 
of which Mr. Frank Lascelles is stage- 
manager, will have a glorious setting. 
Gaily coloured ‘villages—the French- 
Canadians revel in bright warm colours 
deck the wide sweeping landscape for 
many a mile round Quebec, and the lines 
of the country roads can be traced far 
away, through hillside and meadow, 
by the jewel-like glint of countless little 
homesteads. Beyond the vanishing-points 
of these white winding lines are the 
brooding Laurentian mountains, perhaps 
the oldest hills in the world, with dark- 
blue shadows in their hollows and strange 
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© oghs. Below is the river marching in 
a itely slow curve towards the Gulf, 
ocean’s. vestibule, out of the ancient 
domain of the coureurs des bois and 
voyageurs of New France. 

The stage, so to speak, will be thus 
arranged. Between the spectators and the 
river will be drawn up troops represent- 
ing the British and French armies under 
General Wolfe and General Montcalm. 
They will all be dressed in the picturesque 
uniforms of the famous regiments that 
took part in the memorable siege, which 
made Canada a Province of the Empire. 
The patterns for these antique uniforms 
have been obtained from the British and 
French War Offices. In the background 
will be stationed British, French and 
American troops in modern uniform, to 
the number of at least twenty thousand. 
These will represent the descendants of 
the veteran soldiers led by Wolfe and 
Montcalm. Farther away, anchored in 
the river below, will be the warships of 
Great Britain, France, and the United 
States, their grim effectiveness veiled with 
countless flags, flickering many-coloured 
flames. It appears there is to be nothing 
in the nature of a mimic naval battle. 
The proposal to present the bombardment 
of Quebec during the night of July 23, 
1759, has not met with the approval of 
the French Canadian people, whose wishes 
have to be considered. Too many of 
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them still regret that Montcalm could 
do no more than deserve success, and a 
few even hope that the Chien d'or on the 
wall of a house in Mountain Street, in the 
heart of the Upper ‘Town, will yet see 
a new fulfilment of his boast : 

Je suis un chien qui ronge d’os, 

En le rongeant je prends mon repos, 

Un temps viendra qui n’est pas venu, 

Que je mordrai qui m’aura mordu. 


However, the significance of Wolfe’s 
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of high-columned forests, and meadows 
thronged with fragrant alien wild-flowers. 
The moon hung heavy in the summer 
night, owls uttered their mellow redupli- 
cated plaint, and bats circled over his 
vessel, and the night-breeze bore to him 
and his men the odours of a kindly land, 
worthy to be the possession of Christ and 
the King of France. 

In the next scene the St. Malo skipper 
and his chief officers will be found at the 
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ances, will present the story of the making 
of French Canada, in a series of brilliant 
episodes full of colour and action. To 
begin with, Jacques Cartier will land and 
plant the Cross and the Flag of the Lilies 
on the bank of the Lairet River. When 
he first sighted the black iron-bound 
coast of Labrador, Cartier had cried out, 
“Surely this is Cain’s portion of the 
earth!” But, voyaging into the mys- 
terious St. Lawrence, he found a land 


short cut by sea, the North-west Passage, 
to the Orient, and these coffee-coloured 
men were thought to be Orientals. 

The gentlemen and ladies of the Court, 
hindered in their proper business of love- 
making, will look and listen with an air 
of polite boredom; the amorous King, 
who wrestled a drawn match with our 
Henry VIII., will caress his beard thought- 
fully ; and the Indian captives will gaze 
with level eyes, as though contemptuous 
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of all the new wonders and horrors of an 
unimagined country. Yet will there be 
death in their hearts. 

Next will be given three scenes from the 
history of Samuel de Champlain’s explora- 
tions. Unquestionably Champlain, the 
true hero of the pageant, was the greatest 
of the first makers of that which was once 
New France and is now the pivotal pro- 
vince, politically as well as constitutionally, 


men, prototypes of our Little-Englanders, 
of that turning-point in time. ‘lhe true 
greatness of the Sieur de Champlain’s 
personality consisted in the fact that he 
thought otherwise, made it the work of 
his life to prove that Imperialism was 
practicable—and proved it at the long- 
last. He was a man of the middle class, 
born at Brouage on the Bay of Biscay, 
where there were superfluous citizens— 
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° From an old engraving. 
seeing 
F rench- 
men. The Duc de Sully has left it on 
record that “to make plantation in 
Canada was absolutely contrary to his 
opinion,” and many believed with him 
that no advantages were to be derived 
from America north of the fortieth 
parallel of latitude. ‘That is to say, the 
whole of the continent north of Phila- 
delphia, all modern Canada and many rich 
and populous states, was regarded as fit only 
for ‘‘Cain’s portion” by the Little-French- 


The Marquis de Montcalm, defeated by Wolfe at Quebec. 


that the 
short- 
necked, round-headed, tubby form of 
this burgess, ennobled by office—mani- 
festly he is as little of an aristocrat as 
Shakespeare—should form the central 
figure in the Quebec pageant, for in 
these latter days that particular type is 
ubiquitous in French Canada. ‘lhe 
aristocracy of New France faded away 
after Wolfe’s crowning victory; and it 
was never a really vital force, because 
the noble adventurer so seldom brought 
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with him a woman of his race. Champ- 
lain knew that the wilderness can only 
be won by a nation’s women. So we 
shall see him in three scenes of his busy 
life, one of which will be a fight with the 
stark painted red man, at last awakened 
to the bitter truth that the white invaders 
were come to turn his hunting-grounds 
into grain-fields and fenced towns. At 
the time of writing the other two scenes 
have not been arranged, but the spectators 
are certain to see the great explorer’s 
wife, the beautiful Helen, who was 
daughter of the private secretary of 
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the after-history of this New France, with 
its citadel of Quebec, and the Old France, 
which was always a step-mother, eager 
for scanty profits from fur-trading, care- 
less of the blood and tears whereby they 
were won, The missionaries will land in , 
quest of martyrs’ crowns, which will not 
be withheld. The gigantic veteran Marquis 
de Toucy, with the famous disbanded 
regiment, known as the Carignan-Salitres, 
after the names of its commanders, will 
be received by Archbishop Laval, that 
“very narrow but very strong” ecclesiastic, 
with all possible pomp and glowing cir- 

















From an old print. 


The taking of Quebec, September 13, 1759. 
The English troops are shown in the act of disembarkation, and after dislodging the French outpost from 
their ambush, proceed by a small entrenched path to the heights commanding the city. 


Ravaillac’s victim, and a worthy mate of 
the “ man-with-the-iron-breast,” to use the 
Huron name for Champlain. Not only 
the handful of French in Quebec, but also 
the Indians, were charmed with her loveli- 
ness and grave air of distinction and 
courtly manners. After the custom of 
French ladies in those days, she always 
wore a tiny mirror suspended from her 
neck, and each Indian chief or counsellor, 
seeing his face reflected there, told his 
friends that she cherished his image in 
her heart, for had he not seen it through 
the tiny window ? 

There will follow many a glimpse into 


cumstance. Laval will stand in his re- 
splendent pontificals ; Tracy, followed by 
his officers in crimson and white and gold 
and guards in the King’s livery, will kneel 
before him on the chill pavement, for 
all that he is suffering from fever caught 
in the tropics. ‘This scene will be a blaze 
of colour in the summer sunshine ; leaping 
bells and the booming of cannon will 
celebrate the memory of the second birth 
of New France. D’Aumont de Saint 
Lusson will take possession of the West at 
Sault Ste Marie in the name of the King’s 
Majesty. The gizzard-hearted Frontenac 
will receive the envoy of Sir William 
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Phips, the representative of King Charles 
II., and repeat his famous refusal to 
answer the English message in writing : 
“Tt is by the cannon’s mouth and by 
musket-shot that I will send my answer.” 
And last of all these romantic episodes 
will be the glorious fight—the Ther- 
mopyle of the New World—of Daulac 
des Ormeaux, known to the other colonists 
as Adam Dollard, and his sixteen com- 
panions at the Long Sault of the Ottawa 
against the hordes of the Iroquois, ‘They 


took an oath to die together, and they 
together, after 


died holding off seven 


the fourteenth star in the striped flag) 
will be presented in a set battle-piece. 
Yet the nationalisation of the historic 
battle-fields, the cleansing of this open-air 
Valhalla of the twofold Canadian nation 
from dishonourable sights and sounds and 
the trivialities of commerce, is rightly 
regarded as a permanent memorial of the 
welding-together of the two peoples and 
languages under the British flag. In his 
glorious verses on that symbol of Justice, 
with all-seeing eyes Louis Fréchette, 
Canada’s Poet Laureate, has compared its 
waving in the sky to the fire-beam from 

















From an old engraving. 


The Death of Wolfe: by Benjamin West, P.R.A. 


hundred of these Indians, the best of 
savage warriors, for three days and nights. 

There will, no doubt, be naval spectacles 

object-lessons in the meaning of sea- 
power which even the Aaditant can 
understand, But it is unlikely that any 
of the amphibious warfare which ended 
in Wolfe’s death and victory, or the 
defeat of Murray by Levis on the field 
of Ste Foye, which overlaps the Plains of 
Abraham, or the failure of the braggart 
Montgomery to capture Quebec during 
the War of Independence (when Congress 
decided, not knowing the calibre of 
Dorchester, that Canada must become 


Sinai and the dove from the Ark—-and, 
for all that, has told his compatriots that 
there is another flag, which must be 
kissed reverently, worshipped on one’s 
knees. But no French Canadian really 
wishes the work of Wolfe and his three 
admirals to, be undone, and they would 
all fight to the death rather than see the 
Union Jack displaced by the Stars-and- 
Stripes, or the Tri-colour, or any other 
tongue of colour in the air. Slowly but 
surely the French Canadians are begin- 
ning to understand that British sea-power 
really determined the issue between Wolfe 
and Montcalm, and that Empire is the re- 
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ward of admiralty. 
All three admirals 


at the siege of 
Quebec were 
Wolfe’s superior 


officers, his army 
was but a gigantic 
landing-party, his 
military genius but 
the steel point of 
the marlinspike that 
wrecked the struc- 
ture of French rule 
in North America. 
Wolfe’s victory had 


permanent results 
because England 


held the mastery of 
the seas. The 
victory of Levis, 
almost as_ brilliant 
a feat of arms, was 
sterile in conse- 
quences for the 
selfsame reason. 
When the French 
Canadians _ fully 
understand the true 
significance of sea- 
power, then — and 
not till then, per- 
haps—will Canada 
contribute her share 
in men and ships 


(never in money) to the maintenance of 
the Imperial battle-fleet. 
calm is still a name that kindles patriotism 
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The Champlain Monument at Quebec. 


To them Mont- 





—a name equal in 
power to those of 
Cartier, Champlain, 
Frontenac, Dollard, 
and the rest. They 
do not impute to 
him his’ splendid 
failure. But, curi- 
ously enough, they 
honour Wolfe 
equaily; the 
ancient grudge, 
Froissart’s racine de 
la rancune, is ali- 
but extirpated. ‘The 
two races live to- 
gether in amity, 
and areco-operating 
to-day in the build- 
ing of Canada’s 
second storey—the 
thousand new 
settlements already 
springing up along 
the new transcon- 
tinental railway. 
Of this reconcilia- 
tion Sir Wilfrid 
Laurier himself is 
the incarnate sym- 
bol. And there 
will be another 
symbol, one that 
will outlive mortal 


statesmen, if Earl Grey’s project of a 
colossal Angel of Peace, to stand on the 
Quebec heights, is eventually realised. 

















An old view of Quebee (dated 1795), showing Cape Diamond and 


the Plains of Abraham. 
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The Vicarage, Westerham, Kent: Birthplace of General Wolfe. 
It is now occupied by Mr. Beckles Willson, the Canadian author. 


This white omen must stand at the ex- it be. Yet, since those who wish peace 
terior portals of the Dominion, just as must be ready for war, I hope Earl Grey’s 
Bartholdi’s gigantic Liberty waits at the Angel will have sword and shield within 
entrance to New York Harbour. Somay  arm’s length. 




















The Hall of Quebec House. 
This was the favourite play-room of Wolfe and his brother in their boyhood. 
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THE HIGHWAYS AND BYWAYS OF VENICE AND 
HER SUBURBS. 


BY FRANK H. 


ILLUSTRATED BY THE ARTIST. 


‘“‘ This Daintie Citie of Venice. . 


MASON, R.B.A. 


. her smooth neat streetes whereon you may walk most days 


of the year ina silk stocking and satin slipper without soiling them. 


HE old chronicler who penned 
these words would scarcely have 
recognised his ‘ Daintie Citie ” in 

the fierce springtime to which, as I write, 
my memory turns. For, though winter 
had almost gone, the season was one of 
such tempestuous weather as never before 
had been known in the lifetime of the 
present generation of Venetians. At 
length, however, belated signs of summer 
began to make a welcome appearance. 
Wreaths of sleety mist were drifting sea- 
ward, and the wild and dreaded Bora was 
in retreat (though blustering to the end) 
to its lair in the Northern Alps. And, as 
I trudged along the narrow calles, still wet 
and sludgy, and looked across the drear 
canals, thawing fast, but not yet navigable 
by the frail gondola, I began to be aware 
of that restlessness which the approach of 
spring is wont to engender in me, and of 
athirst for the freedom of wide open spaces, 
which the tardiness of the gentle season 
had but made more masterful. 

In the tranquil days that succeeded the 
late turmoil, many hours were dreamily 
passed in wandering round the outskirts 
of the city. Ever and irresistibly my 
steps were drawn towards the verge of the 
waters, until at last the spell which the 
silent spirit of the lagoons was weaving 
round me overpowered my weak resistance, 


It 


A voice, insistent and not to be denied, 
called me forth and away, and I was not 
slow to answer. 

Once determined to obey the call, my 
restlessness abated somewhat in the 
preparations which thereupon became 
necessary. But upon the _ water-side, 
where still in Venice linger traces of the 
indolence of the East, I seemed to be 
the only active personality, and, though im- 
patient of delay, I could not at once depart. 
The last of the tempest was over, but it 
was many days before the side canals 





The omnibus of Venice. 
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would disgorge their fleets of gondolas, 
barcas, and sandolos, and in the mean- 


time I had perforce to postpone the 
choice of a craft for my venture. 
Moreover, my _ expressed intention 
was at first not seriously received 
upon the quays. A voyage into the 


lagoons was an idea hitherto not heard 
of, and it was with some difficulty that at 
length I impressed the water-side frater- 
nity with the fixity of my determination 
toenter onit. Having accomplished that, 
at once more boats were forthcoming 
than could have 
been used for half 
a dozen such ex- 
peditions. The 
excess of supply 
over demand had 
a satisfactory effect 
upon the price 
asked, and in due 
course my selection 
was made. ‘The 
choice was, in some 
respects, a matter 
of difficulty. ‘The 
gondola, though 
warranted to sail (as 
to which I had 
extreme doubts), 
was rejected first. 
The sandolo was 
considered next, 
but, though a pro- 


mising craft in 
many ways, she 
seemed liable to 


capsize if put under 
sail, and in conse- 
quence my choice 
eventually fell upon 
the barca, that all- 
round, useful boat, 
which perhaps _ is , 
best described as the omnibus of Venice. 

Negotiations were speedily concluded, 
and in due course a specimen of this type 
of craft was delivered at my door, and 
left in my charge, with many expres- 
sions prophetic of disaster which took 
their inspiration chiefly from my refusal 
to allow the owner to accompany me. 
Descending presently in the full pride of 
temporary ownership to inspect my ac- 
quisition, my first impression was one of 
admiration at the simplicity of the fittings — 
or, rather, the lack of them. [n particular, 
the moorings attracted my attention, and 





“Delivered at my door.’ 
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I decided that if speedy disaster were to 
be avoided they must be promptly altered. 
A short spike, or nail, having a ring at 
one end of it, stuck into a chink of the 
wall, and attached to a short piece of 
frayed rope leading to a point somewhere 
amidships, seemed to offer somewhat 
slender security, though it is true there 
was also a bent old pole on the off side, 
rammed into the mud at the bottom of 
the canal. By dint of unreeving a length 
or two of gear, however, I managed to 
fashion a painter, and this, after being 
bent on, was led up 
through my window, 
and secured to some 
ponderous piece of 
furniture, which 
was thus made to 
serve the double 
purpose of anchor 
and alarm call, 
should my precious 
craft be nefariously 
interfered with. 
There was novelty 
in the idea of hitch- 
ing one’s yacht to 
one’s wardrobe, and 
I enjoyed the 
situation. 

This done, I hied 
me briskly to the 
Piazza, and to my 
accustomed seat at 
Florian’s, there to 
lie in wait for two 
brothers of the 
brush whom it was 
my intention to in- 
veigle, if possible, 
into the expedition. 
They came, and, 
my plan being un- 
foldedand discussed 
with an enthusiasm which grew greater as 
the hours grew later, by the small hours of 
the morning an intrepid trio had sworn 
together to explore the unknown lagoons. 
It being agreed that there is no time 
like the present, a few necessary pre- 
parations were made during the rest of 
the dark hours, and by early morning a 
start was made from my patent moorings. 

For the first mile or so down the 
Giudecca we thought it well to row, our 
hope being thereby to escape the notice 
of the seafaring population, who I knew 
would watch with unholy joy our first 
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A ROMANTIC CRUISING 


efforts to sail. As : 


it was, the on- 
lookers did not 
lack for entertain- 
ment. Having 
assumed com- 
mand, I found 
that to propel the 
boat I must mount 
the fragment of 
deck at the ex- 
treme after end, 
and with the com- 
bined assistance of 
a long, wide-bladed oar, and what looked 
like a gnarled branch lopped off a tree for 
a rowlock, essay to shove the craft along. 
It did not take me long to discover that 
confidence and a knowledge of swimming 
—both of which qualities I. unfortunately 
lacked—are essential in the preliminary 
study of the gondolier’s art, and it cannot 
be said that our progress down the 
Giudecca was a spectacular success. At 
length, however, we cleared San Giorgio, 
and, obtaining shelter from the eyes of 
inquisitive prowlers, we turned our atten- 
tion to the sail. 

The problem which confronted us was 
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the stern, with 
some twenty feet 
of boat projecting 
ahead. _Indeed, 
had we been able 
to find a step or 
any substitute 
forward, we should 
certainly have 
signified our con- 
tempt for Vene- 
tian maritime 
methods, and have 
rigged the pole 
up there. Nothing of the sort, however, 
was to be discovered. 

Despite our discomfiture, presently, from 
out of the chaos at our feet, the sail 
ascended, a gorgeous banner of blue, 
with crimson slashes on a golden ground. 
In the middle it bore a strange symbol, 
the meaning of which was at once the 
object of much speculation and discus- 
sion Finally we decided that it must 
be the sign of the Sacred Heart, a 
solution the more satisfactory as a name 
for our vessel was thus readily provided. 
This gorgeous vision of colour was too 
much to be regarded calmly by the 





““We drifted dreamily from island to island.” 


not easy of solution. ‘To our conservative 
minds it seemed absurd to have the 
mast of the ship about a yard or so from 


crew. Out came the sketch-books, but 
for the moment attempts at note-taking 
had to be sternly repressed. It was just 
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“The gentle Madonna of the Seas.” 


then being forced upon my mind most 
conclusively that a little knowledge is 
certainly not only a dangerous, but an 
uncomfortable thing. As 1 clung for dear 
life to the tiller, with the rudder, big as 
a barn door, waving behind me, I tasted 
to the full that miserable feeling which 
attacks a man ina boat when he knows 
that all is not right, but cannot tell 
what is wrong. I was torn between wild 
speculations as to whether it were wiser 
to shorten sail, or dispense altogether 
with our decorative rag, and of one thing 


only I was certain—the urgent need of 


an immediate pause for breath. 

The problem, however, was solved by 
our coming into a lively entanglement 
with the mud as the result of steering 
too much out of the marked channel, 
and the enforced rest which ensued 
enabled a critical and very learned ex- 
amination of the boat to be made. We 
discovered that she was flat-bottomed, and 
that the rudder drew all the water which 
we seemed to need. She was shapely 
enough, being graceful in line and sheer, 
carvel built, and beautifully decorated on 
the prow and rudder-head with polished 
wrought-steel work, destined to lose, I 
fear, much of its immaculate brightness 
by the time I had finished with her. In 
the main she was open. A small locker 
with a domed deck forward provided 


space for personal gear, and aft there 
was similar accommodation for such light 
stores as it was necessary to carry during 
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the various little passages we were to 
make. A narrow side-deck connected 
the two, but seating accommodation was 
limited to the mast thwart, and one or 
two tiny little chairs, or stools resembling 
them. 

But the limitations of our craft, the 
difficulties attendant upon our efforts to 
navigate her, and all else, were forgotten 
when once we were out upon the calm 
lagoons, bathed in a pearly whiteness that 
united sea and sky, where nothing but 
what was pleasing in colour or in form 
met the eye. Little islands, bearing trees 
of curious shape, floated before us on 
the waters, as in a mirage, or a cluster 
of fishing craft, the most picturesque that 
any port of the world can show, glided 
past us; and over all brooded that still- 
ness, broken only by the sound of bells 


? 


from some distant campanile, which 
belongs to Venice alone. Long to be 
remembered were those summer days 


when we drifted dreamily from island to 
island, all unconscious of time, and seem- 
ing ourselves but a part of some rare and 
radiant phantasy. 

At Chioggia we awoke. We had come 
to land which, though strange and new, 
was yet familiar. Here was a riot of 
gorgeous colour, the like of which is 
scarcely to be imagined, and such perfect 
blending of rich and varied architecture 
with all things appertaining to the sea, as 
nowhere else in the wide world, it is likely, 
may be found. But pervading all was 
that pregnant scent of tarred twine and 
cordage, so familiar and so dear to the 
hearts of all who know and love the sea, 
and as our boat drew near we snuffed the 
wind expectantly. 

A drowsy stillness hung over all, and 
the calm waters glowed with the mirrored 
colours of countless painted suns and 
crosses upon the sails of the fishing fleet 
massed at anchor. A man might paint 
for ever with all the colours of the sunset 
upon his palette, yet despair in the end 
of catching even a small part of the elusive 
beauty of the scene. It were vain, indeed, 
to try. Chioggia is—Chioggia: and he 
who would see it must do so with his 
own eyes and not by proxy. 

Though we puzzled much, we were 
never able to discover who had_ been 
responsible for the execution of the various 
bewildering devices which the sails of 
the fishing fleet displayed. All that we 
could learn was that on some occasion 
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a wealthy patron had offered prizes for 
the best sail decorations. The range of 
subjects permitted must have been wide, 
for the patterns which hung limply in the 
air before us embraced almost everything 
from a Madonna and Child to a Santos- 
Dumont airship. ‘The prizes seem to 
have been awarded for the most startling 
innovations, and I incline to credit that 
unknown patron of the arts with a sense 
of humour as bizarre in its turn as 
it must have been keen. Itis certain that 
the judges, in making their awards, must 
have been entirely untrammelled by the 
solemn restrictions of a Local Government 
Board, or any other owl-faced authority. 
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Pelestrina.” 


Chioggia can boast of nautical decorations 
which in any other maritime centre would 
most surely and sternly be suppressed ! 
Amidst this surrounding splendour, our 
own rag, which had seemed, when first 
unfurled, of such magnificence, faded into 
mere insignificance. We debated whether 
it could not be made, by means of a 
little professional attention from the party, 
more worthy to take its place amongst the 
rest. But, perhaps through doubt of our 
abilities to compete with native art in this 
direction, the idea was not carried out. 
After giving a look to our moorings, there- 
fore, we stepped ashore, and, with a salute 
in passing to those before the gentle 





“A rude bluster from the Adriatic would temporarily disturb our placid dreams.” 
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Madonna of the Seas, made our way to 
the ‘‘ Luna,” joyously declaring over our 
spaghetti that never was a cruise such 
as ours. 

Time in Chioggia flew fast, and presently 
we were once more daintily picking our way 
through the picturesquely-marked channels 
of the lagoons. Scarce a mile went by 
but our eyes were captivated by some 
new thing or scene of strange beauty. 
Now it was a quaintly contrived Madonna- 
box; now the wondrous effect of the 
light upon the distant Euganean hills, the 
country of Petrarch, that rose upon our 
left. 

Sometimes as we crossed those sea-lanes 
which led up to Venice, a rude bluster 
from the Adriatic would temporarily 
disturb our placid dreams. Or perchance 
an encounter with some vessel entering 
from the ocean would remind us of other 
times and places that of late had seemed 
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Coming to quaint Pelestrina and Mala- 
mocco, we planted our ringed nail in a 
convenient wall crevice, and _ stepped 
ashore to stroll across the narrow strip of 
land that here divides the lagoons from 
the Adriatic. On its golden beach all 
sorts of curious shells and quaint conceits 
of the sea abound, and here we collected 
a wonderful store of shrivelled sea-horses 
and other such useless things, as one will 
when they lie at hand. 

And so to the Lido, most delightful of 
bathing resorts in summer, but at this 
early season deserted, though not the 
less pleasing on that account. From the 
Lido, Venice is seen against the sunset 
sky in all its glory of towers and domes, 
inviting approach along the delightful 
water-paths which are marked by the 
winding rows of posts; and we were 
tempted, our base being so near, tem- 
porarily to return, with a view to refitting 


“From the Lido, Venice is seen against the sunset sky in all its glory of towers and domes.” 


to fade from memory. Then, as the boat 
flew along the ridges of the sea, there 
would be a short and sharp discussion 
amongst us. For, though the dreamy spell 
of the lagoons held us all enthralled, at such 
moments a glimpse of the actual sea, and 
perhaps a distant view of some Mediter- 
ranean trader, towering high, would break 
the magic which held me, and with a rush 
there would come flooding into my mind 
other memories. With a sudden shout 
-—quite unnecessary—to “ hang on,” and 
a snatch in of the main-sheet, for a 
moment I would taste, oblivious of my 
surroundings, the almost forgotten joys 
of cruises in other days. In the eyes 


of the other two these were interludes of 
mere savagery ; and indeed, as we glided 
once more into the calm waterways, the 
berserk fit would leave me, and I would 
yield myself again to the fascination of 
Venice. 


in a small way before proceeding farther. 
Leaving the Lido at nightfall, and guided 
through the sea-paths by the light of the 
lamps, of quaint and incongruous shape, 
which were stuck upon the posts, we 
came presently to the old Cabala, and 


found moorings in our own familiar 
canal, 
The claims of business caused some 


delay, and eventually compelled my com- 
rades to abandon all thoughts of further 
adventure. It is possible that their regret 
was lessened by the fact that I proposed 
upon the next departure to explore the 


less frequented lagoons, which would 
necessitate the negotiation of another 


channel to the sea —that of the Lido, or 
Treporti, which is a wide one. I had, 
indeed, been so ill-advised as to suggest 
that a short expedition into the sea itself 
might be fraught with much _ pleasant 
excitement, and it is possible that an 











endeavour to emulate the feats of Captain 
Cook in a flat-bottomed boat did not 
commend itself to them. So it came 
about that I ventured forth for a second 
cruise alone. 

In view of the fact that many of the 
places which I proposed to visit were 
possessed of civilisation of the simplest 
kind, I had made additional preparations 
to render the expedition in some degree 
self-contained ; though, remembering that 
the islands to the north and east of 
Venice are what may be termed the 
market-gardens of the city, I did not 
anticipate the lack of anything except 
accommodation on 
shore. . 

It was not long 
before I found the 
additional precautions 
of service, for after a 
long period of back- 
ing and filling about 
the Lido entrance, 
uncertain in mind as 
to the wisdom of 
leaving the placid 
lagoons for the sea 
in a boat which was 
clearly not intended 
for sea cruising, I 
arrived at the strange 
island of San Erasmo, 
only to find that not 
a place was to be dis- 
covered there resem- 
bling even a modest 
trattoria, in the course 
of a long day’s. wan- 
derings. 

Of strange sights 
and sounds _ there 
were plenty, however. 
Green lizards scurried out of the wiry 
grass at every step as I walked along 
the shore, and sometimes with a shudder 
I would make a vicious dig with my 
stick as I caught sight of a_ snake. 
Towards nightfall I was amazed by the 
astounding noise created by myriads of 
frogs in pools amongst the wild vegeta- 
tion, and came near to losing myself in 
the outskirts of a vineyard in the reeds, 
through dallying too long with my sketch- 
book in a hopeless endeavour to transfer 
the glories of the evening effects upon 
the distant Alps to paper. 

Reaching at length a solitary habitation, 
I strove, after replenishing my wine-bottle 











“Guided by the light of the lamps of quaint 
and incongruous shape.” 
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from the domestic skin, to get directions 
as to the whereabouts of my barca. For 
the first time I began to miss my com- 
panions, for I now realised that my 
vocabulary had been diminished by at 
least two-thirds, and, as the poor folk who 
were making endeavours to understand 
me had no idea that a strange barca had 
arrived at the island, the conversation was 
not an easy one. 

But it is the unexpected that happens ; 
and, just as I was beginning to despair, I 
suddenly came in sight of the missing 
boat. ‘lo my horror, it was in the charge 
of a small company of soldiers. Ap- 
proaching with some 
apprehension as_ to 
what wrong-doing 
might be laid to my 
charge, I found that 
their presence was 
accounted for by the 
fact that the craft had 
floated away, mooring- 
nail and all, on the 
rising tide, but had 
been recaptured by 
the soldiers and safely 
brought to. shore. 
The contents of the 
replenished case-bottle 
were soon dispersed 
amongst the crew, 
whose stomachs, I 
trust, were inured to 
the ravages of its 
contents. For my 
part, I was seized at 
this moment by a 
diabolical disorder 
which I suppose the 
ancients called a 
calenture. Be that 
as it may, it is certain that as I curled 
myself up for repose I had no soul to 
enjoy the poetry of night upon the 
lagoons, and when day broke I was a very 
sick dog indeed. 

Deciding to return to the comfortable 
neighbourhood of the Fondamenta Cabala, 
I turned the prow in the direction of 
Venice once more. But the magic in the 
air held my will in subjugation, and as the 
day grew, and the black phantoms of 
the night passed, I found myself slowly 
drifting along the Fondamenta Nuovo, 
watching, with every faculty intent, the 
arrival of the early morning fruit and 
market boats, the slow movement of 
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the fishing vessels of the lagoon, and 
the awakening life of the highways of the 
city. Gentle sounds, stealing from the 
far distance through the still air, lulled my 
ear. 

Passing the pretty church of San 
Michele, gleaming in all its brightness 
against the opal mist which veiled the 
Alps, I reached Murano—oddly enough 





“Far as the eye can reach, island succeeds island, each 


wrapped in mysterious suggestion. 


associated in the minds of sailing men 
with a certain composition for ships’ 
bottoms. Murano, however, was always 
a manufacturing town—its glass works 
being much favoured by tourists. There 
was little to detain a wanderer of the 
waters, yet it was interesting, being on the 
spot, to read what my old chronicler had to 
say about it two hundred years ago; and 


I was interested to learn that here was an 
early dredger, or mud-raising machine as 
he terms it, albeit the beauty and utility 
of the chronicler’s specifications are sadly 
marred by an apparent lack of interest on 
the part of his printer, who liberally 
intersperses blank spaces in the midst of 
his quaint information. 

And so on to San Francesco del 
Deserto, an island noticeable from afar 
by reason of its curious old cypress 
trees. Here stands a peaceful little 
monastery inhabited by monks of much 
hospitality--though it is said that none 
of the fair sex have ever been allowed 
to land upon its shores. It shares 
with other places the distinction of 
having been traditionally the scene of 
the famous sermon of St. Francis to 
the birds, and indeed the romantic 
appearance of the place affords an 
ideal setting for the pleasant legend. 

My next pause was at Mazzorbo, 
whence I sailed to Burano, famous for 
its lace industry. I found more, how- 
ever, to admire in the. town’s pictur- 
esque, though rather odoriferous canal ; 
and it seemed to me, also, that there 
‘ was justice in the statement I had heard 
that the women of Burano are of 
fairer. form and feature than those of 
other towns in the lagoons. I only 
stayed long enough to obtain a selection 
of the most decorative and lurid 
of the domestic crockery which is 
peculiar to the island—a selection which 
I had later, at the request of envious 
friends, to renew upon a second visit. 

Then I proceeded in leisurely fashion 
to Torcello, a little spot of perennial 
interest to the sentimental traveller. 
On the surface there is nothing to 
encourage a prolonged stay, but as one 
slowly creeps along the little canal, 
with its banks all smothered in ivy 
and violets, and glides beneath the 
crumbling little bridge, the reflection 
that this tiny place was the scene of 
the birth and rise of Venice compels 
one’s thoughts to the wondrous story 

of the sack of Altinum, and the flight 
of its people to a refuge across the 
waters, in obedience to a sign vouchsafed 
to them in a vision. Here it was that 
they founded their new city thirteen 
hundred years ago; and, although there 
seems to be little of it left except perhaps 
the old campanile, the beautiful little 
Duomo, and the stone seat called Attila’s 
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Throne, yet there seems to rise before 
one pictures of a former greatness which 
are but accentuated and made more clear 
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suggestion. On the dim southern horizon 
the towers and domes of Venice are 
seen to loom against the silvery sky, 





an 


by the spirit of desolate loneliness which 
lies always over the place. 

The Duomo contains many things of 
interest, and its beautiful Madonna, exe- 
cuted in mosaics, does not show those 
traces of violent restoration which are so 
frequently seen in Italian churches. Out- 
side, the quaint little columns of pure 
marble, with beautifully sculptured capitals 
scarcely higher than one can reach, are 
very interesting, and the massive stone 
shutters of the windows, hung upon stone 
hinges, are exceedingly curious. But of 


the many impressive sights of Torcello, 
the greatest is undoubtedly the view to be 
obtained from the top of the campanile— 
in its strangeness not to be equalled in 
all the world. Far as the eye can reach, 
in a curious perspective, island succeeds 
island, each 


wrapped in mysterious 





“The awakening life of the Highway of Water.” 


while at one’s feet lie the tarns and pools 
that surround Torcello, reflecting the 
straggling buildings of the ancient Duomo. | 

I had been many days voyaging to and 
fro among the lagoons, and gladly would 
I have stayed for ever in those enchanted 
waters. I think, indeed, I know the 
feelings of those who came to a land 
‘*in which it seemed always afternoon,” 
and the melancholy “enterprise” which 
has already desecrated the Grand Canal 
by the introduction of steamboats, is 
year by year more and more “ opening 
up” (so the hideous phrase runs) the 
lagoons in whose midst Venice rises. 
But not in steam-launches should their 
lone waters be explored. If you would 
feel their spell, would penetrate the silent 
mystery which enshrouds them, take 
boat, sail into them—and sail alone. 












“The bombs of the Pvreussen . . . smashed them and their crude defences to fragments.” 
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THE WAR IN THE AIR, 


AND PARTICULARLY HOW MR. BERT SMALLWAYS FARED 
WHILE IT LASTED. 


BY H. G. WELLS. 








CHAPTER VI. 
HOW WAR CAME TO NEW YORK. 


§ 1. 


: | ‘HE City of New York was in the 
year of the German attack the 
largest, richest, in many respects 

the most splendid, and in some the wick- 

edest city the world had ever seen. She 
was the supreme type of the City of the 

Scientific Commercial Age ; she displayed 

its greatness, its power, its ruthless 

anarchic enterprise, and its social dis- 


organization most strikingly and com- 
pletely. She had long ousted London 


from her pride of place as the modern 
Babylon, she was the centre of the world’s 
finance, the world’s trade, and the world’s 
pleasure ; and men likened her to the 
apocalyptic cities of the ancient prophets. 
She sat drinking ‘up the wealth of a 
continent, as Rome once drank the wealth 
of the Mediterranean, and Babylon the 
wealth of the East. In her streets one 
found the extremes of magnificence and 
misery, of civilization and disorder. In 
one quarter, palaces of marble, laced and 
crowned with light and flame and flowers, 
towered up into her marvellous twilights 
beautiful beyond description ; in another, 
a black and sinister polyglot population 
sweltered in indescribable congestion, in 
warrens and excavations beyond the 
power and knowledge of government. 
Her vice, her crime, her law alike were 
inspired by a fierce and terrible energy, 
and like the great cities of medizval 
Italy, her ways were dark and adventur- 
ous with private war. 

It was the peculiar shape of Manhattan 
Island, pressed in by arms of the sea on 
either side, and incapable of comfortable 
expansion, except along a narrow north- 
ward belt, that first gave the New York 
architects their bias for extreme vertical 


dimensions. Every need was _ lavishly 
supplied them—money, material, labour ; 
only space was restricted. To begin, 
therefore, they built high perforce. But 
to do so was to discover a whole new 
world of architectural beauty, of exquisite 
ascendant lines; and long after the central 
congestion had been relieved by tunnels 
under the sea, four colossal bridges over 
the East River, and a dozen monorail 
cables east and west, the upward growth 
went on. In many ways New York and 
her gorgeous plutocracy repeated Venice 
in the magnificence of her architecture, 
painting, metal-work and sculpture, for 
example, in the grim intensity of her 
political method, in her maritime and 
commercial ascendancy. But she re- 
peated no previous state at all in the lax 
disorder of her internal administration, a 
laxity that made vast sections of her area 
lawless beyond precedent, so that it was 
possible for whole districts to be impass- 
able while civil war raged between street 
and street, and for Alsatias to exist in her 
midst in which the official police never 
set foot. She was an ethnic whirlpool. 
The flags of all nations flew in her 
harbour, and at the climax, the yearly 
coming and going overseas numbered 
together upwards of two million human 
beings. To Europe she was America, to 
America she was the gateway of the 
world. But to tell the story of New York 
would be to write a social history of the 
world ; saints and martyrs, dreamers and 
scoundrels, the traditions of a thousand 
races and a thousand religions, went to 
her making, and throbbed and jostled in 
her streets. And over all that torrential 
confusion of men and purposes fluttered 
that strange flag, the stars and stripes, 
that meant at once the noblest thing in 
life, and the least noble—that is to say, 
Liberty on the one hand, and on the 
other the base jealousy the individual 
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self-seeker feels towards the common 
purpose of the State. 

For many generations New York had 
taken no heed of war, save as a thing that 
happened far away, that affected prices 
and supplied the newspapers with exciting 
headlines and pictures. The New Yorkers 
felt perhaps even more certainly than the 
English had done that war in their own 
land was an impossible thing. In that they 
shared the delusion of all North America. 
They felt as secure as spectators at a bull- 
fight ; they risked their money perhaps on 
the result, but that wasall. And such ideas 
of war as the common Americans possessed 
were derived from the limited, picturesque, 
adventurous war of the past. They saw 
war as they saw history, through an iri- 
descent mist, deodorised, scented indeed, 
with all its essential cruelties tactfully 
hidden away. They were inclined to 
regret it as something ennobling, to sigh 
that it could no longer come into their 
own private experience. They read with 
interest, if not with avidity, of their new 
guns, of their immense and still more 
immense ironclads, of their incredible 
and still more incredible explosives, but 
just what these tremendous engines of 
destruction might mean for their personal 
lives never entered their heads. They 
did not, so far as one can judge from 
their contemporary literature, think that 
they meant anything to their personal 
lives at all. ‘They thought America was 
safe amidst all this piling up of explosives. 
They cheered the flag by habit and 
tradition, they despised other nations, 
and whenever there was an international 
difficulty they were intensely patriotic, 
that is to say, they were ardently against 
any native politician who did not say, 
threaten, and do harsh and uncom- 
promising things to the antagonist people. 
They were spirited to Asia, spirited to 
Germany, so spirited to Great Britain that 
the international attitude of the mother 
country to her great daughter was con- 
stantly compared in contemporary carica- 
ture to that between a hen-pecked husband 
and a vicious young wife. And for the 
rest, they all went about their business 
and pleasure as if war had died out with 
the megatherium. . 

And then suddenly, into a world peace- 
fully busied for the most part upon arma- 
ments and the perfection of explosives, 
war came; came the shock of realising 
that the guns were going off, that the 


masses of inflammable material all over the 
world were at last ablaze. 


§ 2. 


The immediate effect upon New York 
of the sudden onset of war was merely to 
intensify her normal vehemence. 

The newspapers and magazines that 
fed the American mind—for books upon 
this impatient continent had become 
simply material for the energy of collectors 
—were instantly a coruscation of war- 
pictures and of headlines that rose like 
rockets and burst like shells. To the 
normal high-strung energy of New York 
streets was added a touch of war-fever. 
Great. crowds assembled, more especially 
in the dinner-hour, in Madison Square 
about the Farragut monument, to listen 
to and cheer patriotic speeches, and a 
veritable epidemic of little flags and 
buttons swept through these great torrents 
of swiftly moving young people, who 
poured into New York of a morning by 
car and monorail and subway and train, 
to toil and ebb home again between the 
hours of five and seven. It was dangerous 
not to wear a war-button. The splendid 
music-halls of the time sank every topic 
in patriotism and evolved scenes of wild 
enthusiasm ; strong men wept at the sight 
of the national banner sustained by the 
whole strength of the ballet, and special 
searchlights and illuminations amazed the 
watching angels. The churches re-echoed 
the national enthusiasm in graver key 
and slower measure, and the aerial and 
naval preparations on the East River 
were greatly incommoded by the multitude 
of excursion steamers which thronged, 
helpfully cheering, about them. The 
trade in small-arms was enormously stimu- 
lated, and many overwrought citizens 
found an immediate relief for their 
emotions in letting off fireworks of a more 
or less heroic, dangerous, and national 
character in the public streets. Small 
children’s air-balloons of the latest model 
attached to string became a serious check 
to the pedestrian in Central Park. And 
amidst scenes of indescribable emotion 
the Albany legislature in permanent 
session, and with a generous suspension of 
rules and precedents, passed through both 
Houses the long disputed Bill for universal 
military service in New York State. 

Critics of the American character are 
disposed to consider that up to the actual 
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impact of the German attack the people 
of New York dealt altogether too much 
with the war as if it were a political 
demonstration. Little or no damage, they 
urge, was done to either the German or 
Japanese forces by the wearing of buttons, 
the waving of small flags, the fireworks, or 
the songs. They forgot that under the 
conditions of warfare a century of science 
had brought about, the non-military 
section of the population could do no 
serious damage in any form to their 
enemies, and that there was no reason, 
therefore, why they should not do as they 
did. The balance of military efficiency 
was shifting back from the many to the 
few, from the common to the specialised. 
The days when the emotional infantry- 
man decided battles had passed by for 
ever. War had become a matter of ap- 
paratus, of special training and skill of 
the most intricate kind. It had become 
undemocratic. And whatever the value 
of the popular excitement, there can be 
no denying that the small regular estab- 
lishment of the United States Government, 
confronted by this totally unexpected 
emergency of an armed invasion from 
Europe, acted with vigour, science, and 
imagination. ‘They were taken by surprise 
so far as the diplomatic situation was 
concerned, and their equipment for 
building either navigables or aeroplanes 
was contemptible in comparison with the 
huge German parks. Still they set to 
work at once to prove to the world that 
the spirit that had created the A/onitor 
and the Southern submarines of 1864 
was not dead. The chief of the aeronautic 
establishment near West Point was Cabot 
Sinclair, and he allowed himself but one 
single moment of the posturing that was 
so universal in that democratic time. 
“We have chosen our epitaphs,” he said 
to a reporter, “and we are going to have, 
‘They did all they could.” Now run 
away !” 

The curious thing is that they did all 
do all they could ; there is no exception 
known. ‘Their only defect indeed was a 
defect of style. 

One of the most striking facts histori- 
cally about this war, and the one that 
marks the complete separation that had 
arisen between the methods of warfare 
and the necessity of democratic support, 
is the effectual secrecy of the Washington 
authorities about their air-ships. They 
did not bother to confide a single fact of 
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their preparations to the public. ‘They 
did not even condescend to talk to 
Congress. ‘They burked and suppressed 
every inquiry. The war was fought by 
the President and the Secretaries of State 
in an entirely autocratic manner. Such 
publicity as they sought was merely to 
anticipate and prevent inconvenient 
agitation to defend particular points. 
They realised that the chief danger in 
aerial warfare from an excitable and 
intelligent public would be a clamour for 
local air-ships and aeroplanes to defend 
local interests. This, with such resources 
as they possessed, might lead to a fatal 
division and distribution of the national 
forces. Particularly they feared that they 
might be forced into a premature action 
to defend New York. They realised with 
prophetic insight that this would be the 
particular advantage the Germans would 
seek. So they took great pains to direct 
the popular mind towards defensive 
artillery, and to divert it from any thought 
of aerial battle. Their real preparations 
they masked beneath ostensible ones. 
There was at Washington a large reserve 
of naval guns, and these were distributed 
rapidly, conspicuously, and with much 
press attention, among the eastern cities. 
They were mounted for the most part 
upon hills and prominent crests round 
the threatened centres of population. 
They were mounted upon rough adapta- 
tions of the Doan swivel, which at that 
time gave the maximum vertical range to 
a heavy gun. Much of this artillery was 
still unmounted, and nearly all of it was 
unprotected, when the German air-fleet 
reached New York. And down in the 
crowded streets when that occurred, the 
readers of the New York papers were 
regaling themselves with wonderful and 
wonderfully illustrated accounts of such 
matters as: 


THE SECRET OF THE THUNDERBOLT. 
AGED SCIENTIST PERFECTS 
ELECTRIC GUN 
TO ELECTROCUTE AIR-SHIP CREWS 
BY UPWARD LIGHTNING. 
WASHINGTON ORDERS FIVE 
HUNDRED. 

WAR SECRETARY LODGE DELIGHTED. 
SAYS THEY WILL SUIT THE 
GERMANS 
DOWN TO THE GROUND 


PRESIDENT PUBLICLY APPLAUDS 
THIS MERRY QUI?. 








‘As the air-ships sailed along they smashed up the city as a child will shatter its cities of brick and card. Below, the Buins an 
had been no more than Moors, or Zulus, or Chinese. Lower Newik Was soo 





yw, theemuins and blazing conflagrations and heaped and scattered dead ; men, women, and children mixed together as though they 


ewe Was soon a furnace of crimson flames, from which there was no escape,” 
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§ 3. 


The German fleet reached New York 
in advance of the news of the American 
naval disaster. It reached New York 
in the late afternoon, and was first seen 
by watchers at Ocean Grove and Long 
Branch coming swiftly out of the south- 
ward sea and going away to the north- 
west. ‘The flagship passed almost 
vertically over the Sandy Hook obser- 
vation station, rising rapidly as it did 
so, and in a few minutes all New York 
was vibrating to the Staten Island guns. 

Several of these guns, and especially 
that at Gifford’s and the one on Beacon 
Hill above Matawan, were remarkably 
well handled. The former, at a distance 
of five miles, and with an elevation of six 
thousand feet, sent a shell to burst so 
close to the Vaterland that a pane of the 
Prince’s forward window was smashed 
by a fragment. This sudden explosion 
made Bert tuck in his head with the 
celerity of a startled tortoise. The whole 
air-fleet immediately went up steeply to 
a height of about twelve thousand feet, 
and at that level passed unscathed over 
the ineffectual guns. The air-ships lined 
out as they moved forward into the form 
of a flattened V, with its apex towards 
the city, and with the flagship going 
highest at the apex. The two ends of 
the V passed over Plumfield and Jamaica 
Bay respectively, and the Prince directed 
his course a little to the east of the 
Narrows, soared over the Upper Bay, and 
came to rest above Jersey City in a 
position that dominated Lower New York. 
There the monsters hung, large and 
wonderful in the evening light; serenely 
regardless of the occasional rocket ex- 
plosions and flashing shell-bursts in the 
lower air. 

It was a pause of mutual inspection. 
For a time naive humanity swamped the 
conventions of warfare altogether; the 
interest of the millions below and of the 
thousands above alike was spectacular. 
The evening was unexpectedly fine—only 
a few thin level bands of clouds at seven 
or eight thousand feet broke its luminous 
clarity, ‘The wind had dropped ; it was 
an evening infinitely peaceful and still. 
The heavy concussions of the distant 
guns and those incidental harmless pyro- 
technics at the level of the clouds seemed 
to have as little to do with killing and 
force, terror and submission, as a salute 
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Below, every point of 
vantage bristled with spectators, the roofs 


at a naval review. 


of the towering buildings, the public 
squares, the active ferry-boats, and every 
favourable street intersection had _ its 
crowds: all the river piers were dense 
with people, the Battery Park was solid 
black with east-side population, and every 
position of advantage in Central Park 
and along Riverside Drive had its peculiar 
and characteristic assembly from the 
adjacent streets. The footways of the 
great bridges over the East River were 
also closely packed and blocked. Every- 
where shopkeepers had left their shops, 
men their work, and women and children 
their homes, to come out and see the 
marvel. 

“Tt beat,” they declared, “the news- 
papers.” 

And from above, many of the occupants 
of the air-ships stared with an equal curio- 
sity. No city in the world was ever so finely 
placed as New York, so magnificently cut 
up by sea and bluff and river, so ad- 
mirably disposed to display the tall effects 
of buildings, the complex immensities of 
bridges and mono-railways and feats of 
engineering. London, Paris, Berlin, were 
shapeless, low agglomerations beside it. 
Its port reached to its heart like Venice, 
and, like Venice, it was obvious, dramatic, 
and proud. Seen from above it was alive 
with crawling trains and cars, and at a 
thousand points it was already breaking 
into quivering light. New York was 
altogether at its best that evening, its 
splendid best. 

“Gaw! Whata place!” said Bert. 

It was so great, and in its collective 
effect so pacifically magnificent, that to 
make war upon it seemed incongruous 
beyond measure—like laying siege to the 
National Gallery, or attacking respectable 
people in an hotel dining-room with 
battle-axe and mail. It was in its entirety 
so large, so complex, so delicately immense, 
that to bring it tothe issue of warfare 
was like driving a crowbar into the 
mechanism of a clock. And the fish- 
like shoal of great air-ships hovering light 
and sunlit above, filling the sky, seemed 
equally remote from the ugly forcefulness 
of war. To Kurt, to Smallways, to I 
know not how many more of the people 
in the air-fleet came the distinctest 
apprehension of these incompatibilities. 
But in the head of the Prince Karl Albert 
were the vapours of romance: he was a 
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conqueror, and this was the enemy’s 
city. The greater the city, the greater 


the triumph. No doubt he had a time of 
tremendous exultation and sensed beyond 
all precedent the sense of power that 
night. 

‘There came an end at last to that 
pause. Some wireless communications 
had failed of a satisfactory ending, and 
fleet and city remembered they were 
hostile powers. “Look!” cried the 
multitude ; ‘* look !” 

“ What are they doing ?” 

“What?”. ... Down through the 
twilight sank five attacking air-ships, one 
to the Navy Yard on East River, one to 
City Hall, two over the great business 
buildings of Wall Street and Lower 
Broadway, one to the Brooklyn Bridge, 
dropping from among their fellows through 
the danger zone from the distant guns 
smoothly and rapidly to a safe proximity 
to the city masses. At that descent all 
the cars in the streets stopped with 
dramatic, suddenness, and all the lights 
that had been coming on in the streets 
and houses went out again. For the 
City Hall had awakened and was con- 


ferring by telephone with the Federal 
command and taking measures for 
detence. The City Hall was asking for 


air-ships, refusing to surrender as Wash- 
ington advised, and developing into a 
centre of intense emotion, of hectic 


activity. Everywhere and hastily the 
police began to clear the assembled 
crowds. ‘‘ Go to your homes,” they said ; 


and the word was passed from mouth to 
mouth, “There’s going to be trouble.” 
A chill of apprehension ran through the 
city, and men hurrying in the unwonted 
darkness across City Hall Park and Union 
Square came upon the dim forms of 
soldiers and guns, and were challenged 
and sent back. In half an hour New 
York had passed from serene sunset and 
gaping admiration to a troubled and 
threatening twilight. 

The first loss of life occurred in the 
panic rush from Brooklyn Bridge as the 
air-ship approached it. 

With the cessation of the traffic an 
unusual stillness came upon New York, 
and the disturbing concussions of the 
futile defending guns on the hills about 
grew more and more audible. At last 
these ceased also. A pause of further 
negotiation followed. People sat in 
darkness, seeking counsel from telephones 


that were dumb. Then into the expec- 
tant hush came a great crash and uproar 
—the breaking down of the Brooklyn 
Bridge, the rifle fire from the Navy 
Yard, and the bursting of bombs in Wall 
Street and the City Hall. New York 
as a whole could do nothing, could 
understand ngthing. New York in the 
darkness peered and listened to these 
distant sounds until presently they died 
away as suddenly as they had begun. 
“What could be happening?” They 
asked it in vain. 

A long, vague period intervened, and 
people looking out of the windows of 
upper rooms discovered the dark hulls 
of German air-ships, gliding slowly and 
noiselessly, quite close at hand. Then 
quietly the electric lights came on again, 
and an uproar of nocturnal newsvendors 
began in the streets. 

The units of that vast and varied 
population bought and learnt what had 
happened ; there had been a fight, and 
New York had hoisted the white flag. ... 


§ 4. 


The lamentable incidents that followed 
the surrender of New York seem now 
in the retrospect to be but the necessary 
and inevitable consequence of the clash 
of: modern appliances and social con- 
ditions produced by the scientific century 
on the one hand, and the tradition of 
a crude, romantic patriotism on the other. 
At first people received the fact with an 
irresponsible detachment, much as they 
would have received the slowing down of 
the train in which they were travelling 
or the erection of a public monument by 
the city to which they belonged. 

“We have surrendered. Dear me! 
have we?” was rather the manner in 
which the first news was met. They 
took it in the same spectacular spirit 
they had displayed at the first apparition 
of the air fleet. Only slowly was this 
realisation of a capitulation suffused with 
the flush of patriotic passion, only with 
reflection did they make any personal 
application. ‘‘ We have surrendered !” 
came later; ‘‘ in us America is defeated.” 
Then they began to burn and tingle. 

The newspapers which were issued 
about one in the morning contained no 
particulars of the terms upon which New 
York had yielded, nor did they give any 
intimation of the quality of the brief 
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conflict that had preceded the capitula- 
tion. The later issues remedied these 
deficiencies. ‘There came the explicit 
statement of the agreement to victual 
the German air-ships, to supply the 
complement of explosives, to replace 
those employed in the fight and in the 
destruction of the North+Atlantic fleet, 
to pay the enormous ransom of forty 
million dollars, and to surrender the 
flotilla in the East River. ‘There came, 
too, longer and longer descriptions of 
the smashing up of the City Hall and the 
Navy Yard, and people began to realise 
faintly what those brief minutes of uproar 
had meant. They read the tale of men 
blown to bits, of futile soldiers in that 
localised battle fighting against hope 
amidst an indescribable wreckage, of 
flags hauled down by weeping men. And 
these strange nocturnal editions contained 
also the first brief cables from Europe 
of the fleet disaster, the North Atlantic 
fleet for which New York had always felt 
an especial pride and solicitude. Slowly, 
hour by hour, the collective consciousness 
woke up, the tide of patriotic astonishment 
and humiliation came flowing in. America 
had come upon disaster ; suddenly New 
York discovered herself, with amazement 
giving place to wrath unspeakable, a 
conquered city under the hand of her 
conqueror. 

As that fact shaped itself in the public 
mind, there sprang up, as flames spring 
up, an angry repudiation. ‘‘ No!” cried 
New York waking in the dawn. “No! 
I am not defeated. ‘This is a dream.” 

Before day broke the swift American 
anger was running through all the city, 
through every soul in those contagious 
millions. Before it took action, before 
it took shape, the men in the air-ships 
could feel the gigantic insurgence of 
emotion, as cattle and natural creatures 
feel, it is said, the coming of an earth- 
quake. ‘The newspapers of the Knype 
group first gave the thing words and 
a formula. “We do not agree,” they 
said simply. ‘‘ We have been betrayed !” 
Men took that up everywhere, it passed 
from mouth to mouth, at every street 
corner under the paling lights of dawn 
orators stood unchecked, calling upon the 
spirit of America to arise, making the 
shame a personal reality to every one who 
heard. To Bert, listening five hundred 
feet above, it seemed that the city, which 
had at first produced only confused 





noises, was now humming like a hive of 
bees—of very angry bees. 

After the smashing of the City Hall 
and Post Office, the white flag had been 
hoisted from a tower of the old Park 
Row Building, and thither had gone 
Mayor O’Hagen, urged thither indeed by 
the terror-stricken property owners of 
Lower New York, to negotiate the capitu- 
lation with Von Winterfeld. ‘The Vater- 
Jand having dropped the secretary by 
a rope-ladder, remained hovering, circling 
very slowly above the great buildings, old 
and new, that clustered round City Hall 
Park, while the He/mholz, which had 
done the fighting there, rose overhead to 
a height of perhaps two thousand feet. 
So Bert had a near view of all that 
occurred in that central place. ‘The 
City Hall and Court House, the Post 
Office and a mass of buildings on the 
west side of Broadway, had been badly 
damaged, and the three former were 
a heap of blackened ruins. In the case 
of the first two the loss of life had not 
been considerable, but a great multitude 
of workers, including many girls and 
women, had been caught in the destruction 
of the Post Office, and a little army of 
volunteers with white badges entered 
behind the firemen, bringing out the often 
still living bodies, for the most part 
frightfully charred, and carrying them 
into the big Monson building close at 
hand. Everywhere the busy firemen 
were directing their bright streams of 
water upon the smouldering masses : their 
hose lay about the square, and long 
cordons of police held back the gathering 
black masses of people, chiefly from the 
east side, from these central activities. 

In violent and extraordinary contrast 
with this scene of destruction, close at 
hand were the huge newspaper establish- 
ments of Park Row. They were all 
alight and working; they had not been 
abandoned even while the actual bomb- 
throwing was going on, and now staff and 
presses were vehemently active, getting 
out the story, the immense and dreadful 
story of the night, developing comment 
and, in most cases, spreading the idea of 
resistance under the very noses of the 
air-ships. For a long time Bert could 
not imagine what these callously active 
offices could be, then he detected the 
noise of the presses and emitted his 
“ Gaw !” 

Beyond these newspaper _ buildings 
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again, and partially hidden by the arches 
of the old Elevated Railway of New York 
(long since converted into a monorail), 
there was another cordon of police and 
a sort of encampment of ambulances 
and doctors, busy with the dead and 
wounded who had been killed early in 
the night by the panic upon Brooklyn 
Bridge. All this he saw in the perspec- 
tives of a bird’s-eye view, as things 
happening in a big irregular-shaped pit 
below him, between cliffs of high building. 
Northward he looked along the steep 
caion of Broadway, down whose length 
at intervals crowds were assembling about 
excited speakers ; and when he lifted his 
eyes he saw the chimneys and _ cable- 
stacks and roof-spaces of New York, and 
everywhere now over these the watching, 
debating people clustered, except where 
the fires raged and the jets of water flew. 
Everywhere, too, were flagstaffs devoid 
of flags; one white sheet drooped and 
flapped and drooped again over the Park 
Row buildings. And upon the lurid 
lights, the festering movement and intense 
shadows of this strange scene, there was 
breaking now the cold, impartial dawn. 

For Bert Smallways all this was framed 
in the frame of the open porthole. It was a 
pale, dim world outside that dark and tan- 
gible rim. All night he had clutched at 
that rim, jumped and quivered at explo- 
sions, and watched phantom events. Now 
he had been high and now low; now 
almost beyond hearing, now flying close 
to crashings and shouts and outcries. He 
had seen air-ships flying low and swift over 
darkened and groaning streets ; watched 
great buildings, suddenly red-lit amidst 
the shadows, crumple at the smashing 
impact of bombs ; witnessed for the first 
time in his life the grotesque, swift onset 
of insatiable conflagrations. From it all 
he felt detached, disembodied. The 
Vaterland did not even fling a bomb; she 
watched and ruled. Then down they had 
come at last to hover over City Hall Park, 
and it had crept in upon his mind, chill- 
ingly, terrifyingly, that these illuminated 
black masses were great offices afire, and 
that the going to and fro of minute dim 
spectres of lantern-lit grey and white was a 
harvesting of the wounded and the dead. 
As the light grew clearer he began to 
understand more and more what these 
crumpled black things signified. . . . 

He had watched hour after hour since 
first New York had risen out of the blue 
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indistinctness of the landfall. With the 
daylight he experienced an intolerable 
fatigue. 

He lifted weary eyes to the pink flush 
in the sky, yawned immensely, and crawled 
back whispering to himself across the 
cabin to the locker. He did not so much 
lie down upon that as fall upon it and 
instantly become asleep. 

There, hours after, sprawling undignified 
and sleeping profoundly, Kurt found him, 
a very image of the democratic mind con- 
fronted with the problems of a time too 
complex for its apprehension. His face 
was pale and indifferent, his mouth wide 
open, and he snored. He snored dis- 
agreeably. 

Kurt regarded him for a moment witha 
mild distaste. ‘Then he kicked his ankle. 

“Wake up!” he said to Smallways’ 
stare, “‘and lie down decent.” 

Bert sat up and rubbed his eyes. 

‘“* Any more fightin’ yet ?” he asked. 

“No,” said Kurt, and sat down, a tired 
man. 

“Gott!” he cried presently, rubbing 
his hands over his face, “but I'd like a 
cold bath! I’ve been looking for stray 
bullet-holes in the air-chambers all night 
until now.” He yawned. “I must sleep. 
You'd better clear out, Smallways. I can’t 
stand you here this morning; you’re so 
infernally ugly and useless. Have you 
had your rations? No! Well, goin and 
get ’em, and don’t come back. Stick in 
the gallery.” ... 


§ 5. 


So Bert, slightly refreshed by coffee 
and sleep, resumed his helpless co-opera- 
tion in the War in the Air. He went 
down into the little gallery, as the lieu- 
tenant had directed, and clung to the 
rail at the extreme end beyond the look- 
out man, trying to seem as inconspicuous 
and harmless a fragment of life as 
possible. 

A wind was rising rather strongly from 
the south-east. It obliged the Vaterland 
to come about in that direction, and 
made her roll a great deal as she went 
to and fro over Manhattan Island. Away 
in the north-west clouds gathered. ‘The 
throb-throb of her slow screw working 
against the breeze was much more per- 
ceptible than when she was going full 
speed ahead; and the friction of the 
wind against the underside of the gas- 


















chamber drove a series of shallow ripples 
along it and made a faint flapping sound 
like, but fainter than, the beating of ripples 
under the stem of a boat. She was 
stationed over the temporary City Hall 
in the Park Row Building, and every 
now and then she would descend to re- 
sume communication with the mayor and 
with Washington. But the restlessness 
of the Prince would not suffer him to 
remain for long in any one place. Now 
he would circle over the Hudson and 
East River; now he would go up high, 
as if to peer away into the blue distances ; 
once he ascended so swiftly and so far 
that mountain sickness overtook him and 
the crew and forced him down again ; 
and Bert shared the dizziness and 
nausea. 

The swaying view varied with these 
changes of altitude. Now they would be 
low and close, and he would distinguish 
in that steep, unusual perspective, windows, 
doors, street and sky signs, people, and 
the minutest details, and watch the 
enigmatical behaviour of crowds and 
clusters upon the roofs and in the streets ; 
then as they soared the details would 
shrink, the sides of streets draw together, 
the view widen, the people cease to be 
significant. At the highest the effect was 
that of a concave relief map: Bert saw 
the dark and crowded land everywhere 
intersected by shining waters, saw the 
Hudson River like a spear of silver, and 
Lower Island Sound like a shield. Even 
to Bert’s unphilosophical mind the con- 
trast of city below and fleet above pointed 
an opposition, the opposition of the 
adventurous American’s tradition and 
character with German order and disci- 
pline. Below, the immense buildings, 
tremendous and fine as they were, 
seemed like the giant trees of a jungle 
fighting for life ; their picturesque magni- 
ficence was as planless as the chances of 
crag and gorge, their casualty enhanced 
by the smoke and confusion of still 
unsubdued and spreading conflagrations. 
In the sky soared the German air-ships 
like beings in a different, entirely more 
orderly world, all oriented to the same 
angle of the horizon, uniform in build 
and appearance, moving accurately with 
one purpose as a pack of wolves will 
move, distributed with the most precise 
and effectual co-operation. 

It dawned upon Bert that hardly a 
third of the fleet was visible. The others 
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had gone upon errands he could not 
imagine, beyond the compass of that great 
circle of earth and sky. He wondered, 
but there was no one to ask. As the 
day wore on, about a dozen reappeared 
in the east with their stores replenished 
from the flotilla and towing a number 
of drachenflteger. ‘Towards afternoon the 
weather thickened, drivingclouds appeared 
in the south-west and ran together and 
seemed to engender more clouds, and 
the wind came round into that quarter 
and blew stronger. ‘Towards the evening 
the wind became a gale into which the 
now tossing air-ships had to beat. 

All that day the Prince was negotiating 
with Washington, while his detached scouts 
sought far and wide over the Eastern 
States for anything resembling an aeronau- 
tic park. A squadron of twenty air-ships 
detached overnight had dropped out of 
the air upon Niagara, and was holding 
the town and power works. 

Meanwhile the insurrectionary move- 
ment in the giant city grew uncontrollable. 
In spite of five great fires already involving 
many acres, and spreading steadily, New 
York was still not satisfied that she was 
beaten. 

At first the rebellious spirit below 
found vent only in isolated shouts, street- 
crowd speeches, and newspaper sugges- 
tions; then it found much more definite 
expression in the appearance in the 
morning sunlight of American flags at 
point after point above the architectural 
cliffs of the city. It is quite possible that 
in many cases this spirited display of 
bunting by a city already surrendered 
was the outcome of the innocent in- 
formality of the American mind, but it 
is also undeniable that in many it was 
a deliberate indication that the people 
“felt wicked.” 

The German sense of correctitude was 
deeply shocked by this outbreak. The 
Graf Von Winterfeld immediately com- 
municated with the mayor, and pointed 
out the irregularity, and the fire look-out 
stations were instructed in the matter. 
The New York police was speedily hard 
at work, and a foolish contest in full 
swing between impassioned citizens 
resolved to keep the flag flying, and 
irritated and worried officers instructed 
to pull it down. 

The trouble became acute at last in 
the streets above Columbia University. 
The captain of the air-ship watching this 
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“ About eight the Bingen was rushed by an armed mob, and all its defenders killed after a fierce, 
disorderly struggle,” 
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quarter seems to have stooped to lasso 
and drag from its staff a flag hoisted upon 
Morgan Hall. As he did so a volley 
of rifle and revolver shots was fired 
from the upper windows of the huge 
apartment building that stands between 
the University and Riverside Drive. 

Most of these were ineffectual, but two 
or three perforated gas-chambers, and 
one smashed the hand and arm of a 
man upon the forward platform. ‘The 
sentinel on the lower gallery immediately 
replied, and the machine-gun on the 
shield of the eagle let fly and promptly 
stopped any further shots, The air-ship 
rose and signalled the flagship, and City 
Hall, police and militiamen were directed 
at once to the spot, and this particular 
incident closed. 

But hard upon that came the desperate 
attempt of a party of young clubmen 
from New York who, inspired by patriotic 
and adventurous imaginations, slipped 
off in half a dozen motor-cars to Beacon 
Hill, and set to work with remarkable 
vigour to improvise a fort about the Doan 
swivel-gun that had been placed there. 
They found it still in the hands of the 
disgusted gunners, who had been ordered 
to cease fire at the capitulation, and it 
was easy to infect these men with their 
own spirit. ‘They declared their gun 
hadn’t had half a chance, and were 
burning to show what it could do. 
Directed by the newcomers, they made 
a trench and bank about the mounting 
of the piece, and constructed flimsy 
shelter-pits of corrugated iron. 

They were actually loading the gun 
when they were observed by the air-ship 
Preussen, and the shell they succeeded 
in firing before the bombs of the latter 
smashed them and their crude defences 
to fragments, burst over the middle gas- 
chambers of the Bingen, and brought her 
to earth, disabled, upon Staten Island. 
She was badly deflated, and dropped 
among trees, over which her empty central 
gas-bags spread in canopies and festoons. 
Nothing, however, had caught fire, and 
her men were speedily at work upon her 
repair. They behaved with a confidence 
that verged upon indiscretion. While 
most of them commenced patching the 
tears of the membrane, half a dozen of them 
started off for the nearest road in search 
of a gas main, and presently found them- 
selves prisoners in the hands of a hostile 
crowd. Close at hand was a number of 


, villa residences, whose occupants speedily 


developed from an unfriendly curiosity 
to aggression. At that time the police 
control of the large polyglot population 
of Staten Island had become very lax, 
and scarcely a household but had its 
rifle or pistols and ammunition. ‘These 
were presently produced, and after two or 
three misses one of the men at work 
was hit in the foot. Thereupon the 
Germans left their sewing and mending, 
took cover among the trees, and replied. 

The crackling of shots speedily brought 
the Preussen and Kiel on the scene, and 
with a few hand-grenades they made short 
work of every villa within a mile. A 
number of non-combatant American men, 
women and children were killed and the 
actual assailants driven off. For a time 
the repairs went on in peace under the 
immediate protection of these two air- 
ships. ‘Then when they returned to their 
quarters an intermittent snipping and 
fighting round the stranded Bingen was 
resumed, and went on all the afternoon, 
and merged at last in the general combat 
of the evening. .. . 

About eight the Bingex was rushed by 
an armed mob, and all its defenders killed 
after a fierce, disorderly struggle. 

The difficulty of the Germans in both 
these cases came from the impossibility 
of landing any efficient force or, indeed, any 
force at all from the air-fleet. The air-ships 
were quite unequal to the transport of any 
adequatelanding-parties; theircomplement 
of men was just sufficient to manceuvre and 
fight them in the air. From above they 
could inflict immense damage ; they could 
reduce any organised Government to a 
capitulation in the briefest space ; but they 
could not disarm, much less could they 
occupy, the surrendered areas below. 
They had to trust to the pressure upon 
the authorities below of a threat to renew 
the bombardment. It was their sole 
resource. No doubt, with a highly organ- 
ised and undamaged Government and a 
homogeneous and well-disciplined people, 
that would have sufticed to keep the peace. 
But this was not the American case. Not 
only was the New York Government a 
weak one and insufficiently provided with 
police, but the destruction of the City 
Hall and Post Office and other central 
ganglia had _ hopelessly disorganised 
the co-operation of part with part. ‘The 
street cars and railways had ceased; the 
telephone service was out of gear and only 
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worked intermittently. The Germans had 
struck at the head, and the head was 
conquered and stunned—only to release 
the body from its rule. New York had 
become a headless ‘monster, no longer 
capable of coliective submission. Every- 
where it lifted itself rebelliously ; every- 
where authorities and officials left to their 
own initiative were joining in the arming 
and flag-hoisting and excitement of that 
afternoon. 


§ 6. 


The disintegrating truce gave place to a 
definite general breach with the assassina- 
tion of the IMWetterhorn—for that is the 
only possible word for the act—above 
Union Square, and not a mile away from 
the exemplary ruins of City Hall. This 
occurred late in the afternoon, between 
five and six. By that time the weather 
had changed very much for the worse, and 
the operations of the air-ships were 
embarrassed by the necessity they were 
under of keeping head on to the gusts. 
A series of squalls, with hail and thunder, 
followed one another from the south by 
south-east, and in order to avoid these as 
much as possible, the air-fleet came low 
over the houses, diminishing its range of 
observation and exposing itself to a rifle 
attack. 

Overnight there had been a gun placed 
in Union Square. It had never been 
mounted, much less fired, and in the 
darkness after the surrender it was taken 
with its supplies and put out of the way 
under the arches of the great Dexter 
building. Here late in the morning it 
was remarked by a number of patriotic 
spirits. They set to work to hoist and 
mount it inside the upper floors of the 
place. ‘They made, in fact, a masked 
battery behind the decorous oftice blinds, 
and there lay in wait as simply excited as 
children, until at last the stem of the luck- 
less Wetterhorn appeared, beating and 
rolling at quarter speed over the recently 
reconstructed pinnacles of Tiffany's. 
Promptly that one-gun battery unmasked. 
The air-ship’s lookout man must have seen 
the whole of the tenth story of the Dexter 
building crumble out and smash in the 
street below to discover the black muzzle 
looking out from the shadows behind. 
Then perhaps the shell hit him. 

The gun fired two shells before the 
frame of the Dexter building collapsed, 
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and each shell raked the Wetterhorn from 
stem to stern. They smashed her exhaust- 
ively. She crumpled up like a can that 
has been kicked by a heavy boot, her 
forepart came down in the square, and the 
rest of her length, with a great snapping 
and twisting of shafts and stays, descended, 
collapsing athwart Tammany Hall and the 
streets towards Second Avenue. Her gas 
escaped to mix with air, and the air of her 
rent balloonette poured into her deflating 
gas chambers. Then with an immense 
impact she exploded. . . . 

The Vaterland at that time was beating 
up to the south of City Hall from over 
the ruins of the Brooklyn Bridge, and the 
reports of the gun, followed by the first 
crashes of the collapsing Dexter Buildings, 
brought Kurt and Smallways to the cabin 
porthole. They were in time to see the 
flash of the exploding gun, and then 
they were first flattened against the 
window and then rolled head over heels 
across the floor of the cabin by the air 
wave of the explosion. The Vater/and 
bounded like a football some one has 
kicked, and when they looked out again 
Union’ Square was small and remote and 
shattered, as though some cosmically vast 
giant had rolled over it. The buildings 
to the east of it were ablaze at a dozen 
points, under the flaming tatters, the 
warping skeleton of the air-ship, and all 
the roofs and walls were ridiculously 
askew and crumbling as one _ looked. 
“Gaw!” said Bert. ‘‘ What’s happened ? 
Look at the people!” 

3ut before Kurt could produce an 
explanation, the shrill bells of the air-ship 
were ringing to quarters, and he had to 
go. Bert hesitated and stepped thought- 
fully into the passage, looking back at the 
window as he did so. He was knocked 
off his feet at once by the Prince, who 
was rushing headlong from his cabin of 
the central magazine. 

Bert had a momentary impression of 
the great figure of the Prince, white with 
rage, bristling with gigantic anger, his 
huge fist swinging. ‘‘ Blut und Eisen!” 
cried the Prince, as one who swears. 
“Oh! Blut und Eisen !” 

Some one fell over Bert—something in 
the manner of falling suggested von 
Winterfeld—and some one else paused 
and kicked him spitefully and_ hard. 
Then he was sitting up in the passage 
rubbing a freshly bruised cheek and 
readjusting the bandage he still wore on 
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his head. ‘Dem that Prince,” said 
Bert, indignant beyond measure. ‘“’E 
’asn’t the menners of a ’og !” 

He stood up, collected his wits for a 
minute, and then went slowly towards the 
gangway of the little gallery. As he did 
so he heard noises suggestive of the 
return of the Prince. The lot of them 
were coming back again. He _ shot 
into his cabin like a rabbit into its 
burrow, just in time to escape that 
shouting terror. 

He shut the door, waited until the 
passage was still, then went across to the 
window and looked out. A drift of cloud 
made the prospect of the streets and 
squares hazy, and the rolling of the 
air-ship swung the picture up and down. 
A few people were running to and fro, 
but for the most part the aspect of 
the district was desertion. ‘The streets 
seemed to broaden out, they became 
clearer, and the little dots that were people 
larger as the Vater/and came down again. 
Presently she was swaying along above 
the lower end of Broadway. The dots 
below, Bert saw, were not running now, 
but standing and looking up. Then 
suddenly they were all running again. 

Something had dropped from the aero- 
plane, something that looked small and 
flimsy. It hit the pavement near a big 
archway just underneath Bert. A little man 
was sprinting along the sidewalk within 
half a dozen yards, and two or three 
others and one ‘woman were _ bolting 
across the roadway. ‘They were odd little 
figures, so very small were they about the 
heads, so very active about the elbows 
and legs. It was really funny to see their 
legs going. Foreshortened humanity has 
no dignity. The little man on the pave- 
ment jumped comically—no doubt with 
terror, as the bomb fell beside him. 

Then blinding flames squirted out in 
all directions from the point of impact, 
and the litthe man who had jumped 
became, for an instant, a flash of fire and 
vanished — vanished absolutely. The 
people running out into the road took 
preposterous clumsy leaps, then flopped 
down and lay still, with their torn clothes 
smouldering into flame. ‘Then pieces of 
the archway began to drop, and the lower 
masonry of the building to fall in with the 
rumbling sound of coals being shot into a 
cellar. A faint screaming reached Bert, 
and then a crowd of people ran out into 
the street, one man limping and gesticu- 


lating awkwardly. He halted, and went 
back towards the building. A falling 
mass of brickwork hit him and sent him 
sprawling to lie still and crumpled where 
he fell. Dust and black smoke came 
pouring into the street, and were presently 
shot with red flame. . . . 

In this manner the massacre of New 
York began. She was the first of the 
great cities of the Scientific Age to suffer by 
the enormous powers and grotesque limi- 
tations of aerial warfare. She was wrecked 
as in the previous century endless barbaric 
cities had been bombarded, because she 
was at once too strong to be occupied 
and too undisciplined and proud to 
surrender in order to escape destruction. 
Given the circumstances the thing had to 
be done. It was impossible for the 
Prince to desist, and own himself defeated, 
and it was impossible to subdue the city 
except by largely destroying it. The 
catastrophe was the logical outcome of 
the situation, created by the application 
of science to warfare. It was unavoid- 
able that great cities should be destroyed. 
In spite of his intense exasperation with 
his dilemma, the Prince sought to be 
moderate even in massacre. He tried to 
give a memorable lesson with the mini- 
mum waste of life and the minimum 
expenditure of explosives. For that 
night he proposed only the wrecking of 
Broadway. He directed the air-fleet 
to move in column over the route of this 
throughfare, dropping bombs, the Va¢er- 
land \eading. Andso our Bert Smallways 
became a participant in one of the most 
cold-blooded slaughters in the world’s 
history, in which men who were neither 
excited nor, except for the remotest 
chance of a bullet, in any danger, poured 
death and destruction upon homes and 
crowds below. 

He clung to the frame of the porthole 
as the airship tossed and swayed, and 
stared down through the light rain that 
now drove before the wind, into the 
twilight streets, watching people running 
out of the houses, watching buildings 
collapse and fires begin. As the air-ships 
sailed along they smashed up the city as 
a child will shatter its cities of brick and 
card. Below, they left ruins and blazing 
conflagrations and heaped and scattered 
dead ; men, women, and children mixed 
together as though they kad been no 
more than Moors, or Zulus, or Chinese. 
Lower New York was soon a furnace of 
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crimson flames, from which there was no 
escape. Cars, railways, ferries, all had 
ceased, and never a light lit the way of 
the distracted fugitives in that dusky 
confusion but the light of burning. 
He had glimpses of what it must mean 
to be down there—glimpses. And _ it 
came to him suddenly as an incredible 
discovery, that such disasters were not 
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only possible now in this strange, gigantic, 
foreign New York, but also in London 
—in Bun Hill! that the little island in the 
silver seas was at the end of its immunity, 
that nowhere in the world any more 
was there a place left where a Small- 
ways might lift his head proudly and 
vote for war and a spirited foreign policy, 
and go secure from such horrible things. 


(To be continued. ) 
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AN INVITATION IN TRIOLETS. 


ILL you walk in the town 
\/ Since the day is so fair? 
See the sun shining down! 
Will you walk in the town? 
Don your lavender gown 
And we'll both take the air. 
Will you walk in the town 
Since the day is so fair? 


Il. 

Just over the way 

The shops are: entrancing ; 
I saw them to-day 

Just over the way. 
They’ve ribbons so gay, 
And sandals for dancing— 
Just over the way 

The shops are entrancing ! 


Il. 
An ivory fan 
My lady must choose ; 
We'll buy, if we can, 
An ivory fan, 
3rought from distant Japan ; 
And some fine buckled shoes. 
An ivory fan 
My lady must choose. 


IV. 

A hood of brocade, 
And a silken pelisse 
In a delicate shade— 
A hood of brocade 
That is daintily made, 
And lined with cerise ; 
A hood of brocade 
And a silken pelisse. 


Will you walk in the town 
Since the day is so fair? 
See the sun shining down ! 
Will you walk in the town? 
Don your lavender gown 
And we'll both take the air. 
Will you walk in the town 
Since the day is so fair? 





HELEN TAYLOR. 
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H. D. G. Leveson-Gower. 
Captain of the Surrey Eleven 


“ HAT is orthodox cricket?” 
The question will be received 
either with gloomy silence 


or else a veritable Babel will arise, pavilion 
critics of a previous generation with piping 
voices vying with the brazen lungs of 
present-day players in defining “ orthodox 
cricket.” Personally, I do not intend to 
attempt to define orthodox cricket, but I 
will endeavour to point out some peculiar 
features of present-day cricket as com- 
pared with the game of a few years ago. 

It is not so very long ago that an 
enterprising pull was greeted by fine 
judges of the game with “ what an awful 
stroke,” “‘a village batsman,” and such- 
like remarks. To-day the pull is one of 
the most favoured and most useful shots 
in the batsman’s repertoire—though I 
believe to this day it sends a cold shudder 
down the backs of some of the polished 
cricketers of thirty years ago, who eagerly 
watch and discuss each stroke from the 
pavilion at Lord’s, yet who can fail to 
watch gleefully, and with a thankful heart, 
Jessop ‘“‘cowshotting” perfect length 
bowling to the on, or Hirst welting a ball 
from outside his off-stump round square 








to leg. This, I suppose, is not orthodox 
cricket. I should call it genius. 

But suppose for a moment that the 
pull has now established itself firmly in 
the ranks of “respectable” shots, what 
are we to say about Hutchings? ‘The 
Kent amateur has been “giving the 
Australian public to think ” with a little 
innovation of his own. His new (and 
unorthodox, I suppose) stroke is the 
“flip,” and it is essentially his own. 
The “flip” consists in flicking a_ ball 
which has risen shoulder high clean to 
the leg boundary, and is the result of the 
most perfect combination of eye and 
wrist. Even the peerless Victor Trumper 
has never accomplished this wonderful 
stroke. Just imagine the nerve required 
to play it off one of Cotter’s or Walter 
Brearley’s fast-rising expresses ! 

Years ago such classic bats as Mr. 
O. G. Radcliffe of Gloucestershire and 
Mr. A. J. Webbe of Middlesex struck 
cold to the hearts of the orthodox by 
their pet scoring shots. Mr. Radcliffe 
favoured a high shot over third man’s 
head, perhaps slightly risky, but it very 
rarely touched the ground until it had hit 
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the boundary fence. Mr. Webbe varied 
the shot by hitting it over cover-point’s 
head with equal vigour. I do not remem- 
ber any other player using Mr. Radcliffe’s 
stroke, but in his hands the unorthodox 
undoubtedly became orthodox. To quote 
another instance, Sir T. C. O’Brien had a 
delightfully unorthodox method of dealing 
with lob-bowling. He used to swing his 
bat round and slam the ball, as if he 
would have knocked its cover off, clean 
round to slip. Unorthodox, but a paying 
shot. O’Brien never went to the wickets 
for the bowler’s health, he went to get 
runs, and orthodoxy worried him not a 
jot. Result: some mighty scores. 

There are one or two hints, however, 
that I would like to give to young 
cricketers who favour the unorthodox 
method. Before attempting experiments 
and idiosyncrasies, be content first to 
learn patiently and thoroughly orthodox 
methods. Learn to play forward and 
back with straight bat, and always keep 
the foot near the bat. Learn your bowler 
thoroughly before attempting to beat him 
out of sight, but remember always to play 
him confidently (or apparently with con- 
fidence) ; nothing encourages a bowler so 
much as to see a batsman “edging” at 
him. Learn to keep the ball along the 
carpet, and learn to cut. Few batsmen 
of the present day are masters of that 
graceful stroke, yet, strangely enough, one 
of our most unorthodox cricketers, Gilbert 
Jessop, is one of the finest cutters in the 
world, and scores many of his runs by 
that stroke 

Having laid the solid foundation, start 
out and play the game that you fancy 
most, or rather, play your natural game. 
Don’t be discouraged if the unorthodox 
strokes which came off so nicely at the 
nets fail you, to start with, in matches. 
Experience will put the matter right. 
Remember that an unorthodox cricketer 
is a most useful asset to his side. I can- 
not vouch for this story, but I believe 
that it is true. In the year when Tom 
Richardson, the Surrey fast bowler, was 
carrying all before him, he went down to 
play against Cambridge. He was fairly 
mowing the wickets down when Jessop 
went in, and with all the confidence of a 
veteran took guard a yard out of his 
crease. A stroke of genius, for he 


knocked the fast bowler clean off his 
length, and scored the first century of the 
year against him. 
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One of the recent test matches which 
ended so disastrously for England furnishes 
an excellent example of unorthodoxy 
versus orthodoxy. It is the general rule 
that the first two batsmen should lay the 
foundation of a big score, wear the bowler 
down, and take no risks. In England’s 
first innings Hobbs and Gunn, _ both 
orthodox and correct batsmen, opened 
the batting. On Saturday, after the 
heavy rain, it was very evident that the 
wicket was quickly going from bad to 
worse, and would soon be impossible. 
Hobbs promptly hurled away his usual 
tactics, and took the long handle and all 
the risks to the bowling, scoring fifty- 
seven precious runs. Gunn batted as he 
usually does, content to take the runs 
when they came, and running no risks. 
I fancy, however, that it would have paid 
him to follow Hobbs’s lead, and possibly 
England might have run up a hundred or 
so in that first hour when run-getting was 
more or less possible. 

The most radical changes, however, 
have come over the game in the bowling 
department. Not long ago one rarely 
saw more than two fielders on the leg 
side, the other seven being dotted about 
on the off. To-day one frequently sees 
the positions of the fielders reversed, 
seven being on the on, and only two on 
the off. Between these two periods, 
however, there was an interregnum when 
a number of well-known bowlers were 
content to send down good-length balls 
just outside the off stump, and leave the 
batsman to get himself out. In fact it 
was not the fashicn to hit the wicket. 
There is a good story told of the Somerset 
captain, S. M. J. Woods, and one of these 
“ machine ” bowlers, a colt who was being 
tried for the county. The youngster had 
bowled half a dozen overs, his length had 
been excellent, but he had made no real 
attempt to “out” the batsman. Woods 
came up to him, “ Good, very good, my 
boy, but I hardly think that you will do for 
Somerset. We always /ry to get men out.” 

From the period of the inactive (if I 
may so call them) bowlers we have passed 
to the era of that weird and wonderful 
“googly,” or “ wrong ’un,” as the South 
Africans, who are masters of the art, call 
it. The googly, or wrong ’un, is the 
desperate invention of B. J. T. Bosanquet 
of Middlesex and England, the theory 
of it being that with a leg-break action 
you bowl a ball that breaks from the off. 
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So deceptive is the googly bowler’s action, 
that the batsman is quite unable to tell 
what the ball will do when it leaves the 
ground, As I have already said, Bosan- 
quet is the proud owner of the googly 
patent ; but though owner, he was never 
really master of it. It was always a 
question of whether he would find his 
length or not. If he did—well, then, he 
was almost unplayable. Against Australia 
at Sydney, in 1904, he took six wickets 
for fifty-one with his insidious “ stuff.” 
But he was never to be depended on 
finding his length, and then, as likely as 
not, the batsmen were treated to “ yorkers 
on the fifth bounce.” 

It was left to the South Africans to 
master Bosanquet’s theory, and that they 
have done so is evident from the result of 
last year’s tour, when Schwarz and Vogler 
each captured over one hundred wickets 
at very small cost. R. E. Foster, who 
captained England in the test matches 
against South Africa, states that he con- 
siders Vogler the finest bowler in the 
world to-day. Writing in Wisden’s 
‘Cricketers’ Almanac” this year, Foster 
attributes much of Vogler’s success to the 
top spin which he gets on the ball when 
bowling the off-break with the leg-break 
action, for in the event of not quite 
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getting the off-break on, the ball comes 
very quickly and straight off the pitch, 
with the result that the batsman is out 
leg before wicket. 

“Swerve,” too, was a thing almost 
unheard of a quarter of a century ago, 
and yet to-day there are scores of bowlers 
in first and second-class cricket who 
swerve in the air, and, furthermore, there is 
the “quiverer,” or “ swimmer”—z.e. the 
ball which seems to rise or fall in the air 
as it comes along. A most deceptive ball, 
as more than one great batsman will 
confess. 

In these circumstances, with the bowlers 
adopting “unorthodox” methods, it is 
not difficult to see that batsmen have had 
to devise new and “ unorthodox” strokes 
to cope with the new situations which 
have arisen. ‘‘ Contrariwise,” it might be 
argued that the bowlers have been forced 
to invent new wiles to dislodge the “ un- 
orthodox” batsman who would not get 
out in accordance with the unwritten laws, 
but who was always finding out some new 
stroke to deal with that particular ball 
which spelt “back to the pavilion.” It’s 
the old question of the hen and the egg. 
But, at any rate, it keeps the brain busy, 
and must therefore tend to the good or 
the game. 





TO A CHEMIST. 


RBANE dispenser of the common pill, 
U Compounded to resuscitate the faint, 
Against your person I have no complaint, 
Nor do I question your undoubted skill. 
I do not ask what purpose you fulfil 
By using phrases so absurdiy quaint 


As, let us say, ‘‘ The Tincture 


” 


and “ The Paint, ” 


Which grace your bottles and adorn your bill ! 


But this I ask: how can you daily fix 

Your waking thoughts on incomes small as mine 
And feel not those admonitory pricks 

That men to Conscience commonly assign, 
Yet charge me never less than three-and-six 

For that which would be dear at one-and-nine ? 
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able peace. There were mani- 

fold tidings, indeed, of a con- 
quering host to come out of Normandy, 
but the Englishmen, after some days 
spent in guarding the southern shore, felt 
their mail a burden, and were gone home 
to brew the autumn ale. ‘There were 
certain tidings withal of Hardrada and 
his vikings ashore in Northumbria and 
King Harold going to quench their fire, 
but no man helped who could bide at 
home. ‘Toil was a worse woe than con- 
quest. England waxed fat. 

Craddock the fool lay on the rushes in 
his master’s hall. Among the stone 
arches pale autumn sunshine strove with 
the glow of the fire, and the fragrant blue 
smoke rose to make a silver haze in the 
clerestory. Here and there curtains hung 
aflame with clean gay colour. About the 
gleaming oaken board stood chairs wrought 
to quaint devices with silver and ebony 
and ivory, and in the finest, herself the 
finest work of all, sat the lady Ealgyfu. 
A child of the tide, Craddock called her, 
on the day when Alnod gave her the 
morning gift, and he had ever found new 
meaning in the name. Her body was 
white as the foam crests, and her eyes 
shone like the clear, green water, and her 
bosom was quick to rise as the waves. 
Across her neck and her breast she had 
drawn one great braid of hair, pale as 
alloy of gold with silver. Over her white 
gown she wore a kirtle of green, and her 
arms shimmered out of it as she drew the 
threads of her embroidery. Her round 
face asked, like a child’s, for kindness. 
Craddock lay at length, his face between 
his hands, dog fashion, and looked up at 
her, weaving fancies. She caught his 
eyes. “Why art not riding with thy 
master P” 

“Fools watch whom wise men trust,” 
quoth Craddock. 

She broke her silk, and the round face 
was pink. ‘‘ What dost mean, fool ?” 

“Whom should I mean but the cook ?” 


Mable pes slumbered in comfort- 


said Craddock. ‘ Did you ever hear of 
Harmodius the hunchback ? ” 

“Thou art a fool.” 

“So was he, who for pure love of 
mankind made himself a signpost of the 
way to hell. Thereat the devil was 
enraged and cut him down, but certain 
saints, whom he had warned, being grate- 
ful, spoke for him to St. Peter, and he 
was turned about and made an everlasting 
signpost to heaven. Yet, you remark, 
the poor soul can never get there himself. 
That comes of meddling with other folks’ 
fortunes.” 

The lady Ealgyfu- worked on at her 
embroidery, and Craddock watched still. 
After some while a splendid, lithe fellow 
strode up the hall. For his haste, his 
blue cloak fell off from the golden tunic. 
He was ruddy cheeked, and his beard 
and hair a mass of gold, and he smiled 
as he came. Craddock arose and stood 
like a signpost, pointing at him, 

“What folly is this, fool?” the man 
cried, and knocked him down. 

“That was your part of the story,” 
quoth Craddock, rising, ‘remains yours, 
lady.” - 

The man turned on Ealgyfu, frowning. 
She was crimson. ‘Out, fool!” she 
cried. ‘‘Oh, thou shalt pay for this!” 

“So it be I alone, be it so,” said 
Craddock, and went. 

‘‘What has he said?” The new-comer 
frowned. 

‘*How can I tell what he has said? 
Some mad mingling of folly. He guesses! 
He knows!” She pressed her hands to 
her hot head. ‘Oh, I cannot bear it!” 
Then she caught at hisarm. ‘ Eadmund, 
Zadmund, take me away!” ‘Then flung 
him off. ‘No! No! Iam afraid!” 

Eadmund plucked at his beard. “ Art 
more afraid of Alnod or of me?” 

“Not of thee,” she laughed. “Thou 
art but such as I am. Ay, lord Eadmund, 
woman in a man’s body.” 

He came to her side with a silent, 
stealthy step, and cunning fingers began 
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to caress her hair. She paid no heed at 
first, but her hand faltered on her needle 
and fell, and she lay back in her chair 
and her bosom trembled. 

*“Wouldst thou dare Alnod for me?” 
he said in a low voice. 

“ Have I not dared very God ?” 

She looked up suddenly, and he saw 
the strange light in her ¢yes. 

He stepped back, smiling, and held 
out his arms. With a queer cry of con- 
tempt she started up and ran to him. . . 
then tore herself free and sprang aloof, 
her hand to her brow, mad-eyed. ‘‘ Must 
I always hear him?” she gasped. A 
rough, masterful voice rang out. “Oh, 
it is he, indeed!” she said with a sob of 
relief, and shrank down in her chair and 
caught at her embroidery with nervous 
hands. 

Her lord Alnod marched in crying her 
name. A dark man he was, and squat, 
with a bull neck and heavy shoulders. 
“What, Eadmund! In a good hour! 
Drink a cup and to horse. ‘The Norman 
is come. A curse on the lazy knaves that 
would not stay in arms! We can make 
no stand here. Lady wife, gather all my 
gear. ‘Thou must away with it to sanctuary 
till we have whipped these dogs out of 
England again. Come, serve us!” 

Speeding across the hall, she filled them 
each a silver cup of ale. Alnod put his 
to her lips before he drank, and when he 
had done caught her in a rough embrace. 
She came from it pale and calm, and 
gave her hand to Eadmund. “Guard my 
lord well,” she said. 

Where the last of the woodland broke 
away to the salt-meadows and the brown 
shingle and the grey line of sea, Alnod 
and his friend drew rein. Beyond the 
vast towers of the Roman fortress of 
Pevensey, they saw the haven full-freighted 
with glittering ships. Already many had 
made the beach, and were disgorging 
troops of horses. None had dared stay 
them. The folk of Pevensey fled in a 
wild mob to the refuge of the woods. 

“Great wolf pack for so small a fold,” 
quoth Eadmund. 

“The golden dragon hath eaten a 
greater host ere now,” said Alnod, and 
shaded his eyes to gaze. “I guess their 
ships a thousand—little ships. They may 
be thirty thousand.” 

‘I see more,” said Eadmund. 

“It is enough, by the Rood! I ride 
straightway to the King. The curse of 
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Ethelred on the soft knaves that would 
not stay their guard! They shall bleed 
white for it now! Well, this hour asks 
our best. Keep thy hold against them 
till all your blood be out. Let them 
blunt their blades on Hastings. I go to 
bring thee all England in aid.” 

Eadmund looked after him and began 
tosmile. ‘The good Alnod always found 
life so simple. Then he turned to the 
Norman again. 

Far from the ivy-grown circle of Roman 
walls the sea roars on the groaning shingle 
banks to-day, but for Duke William of 
Normandy a wide haven reached to the 
base of the hill, and the ship-masters 
could run aground in fair water. The 
fleet worked in cunning order. Soon a 
great company of archers, with bows bent 
and arrows loose in their quivers, spread 
over the meadows. Soon the sun played 
with a forest of lances as the knights 
marshalled in their mail. Soon a _ host 
was at work within the broken Roman 
walls marking out new fosse and rampart 
where now behind the reeds of the moat 
stand the many towers of the Eagle 
Honour. 

Eadmund saw the mind that worked in 
all. His fine brow was drawn in thought 
as he rode back through the mellowing 
woods. He asked no pace of his horse 
and it was some while before he came out 
upon the rich dell of -ploughland where 
stood Alnod’s hall. 

The neatherds were driving the last of 
their milch cows off into the wood. Byre 
and stall had been swept bare. He 
found the hall empty of all but sunlight 
and the embers of a dying fire. 

Through the wood to the church town 
went a long line of laden beasts, and the 
thralls sped them on. ‘There was chatter- 
ing and shrill bruit of fears, but the lady 
Eaigyfu rode her palfrey apart, heedless 
and calm. Her maiden, Eadburga, drew 
alongside Craddock’s restive ass. 

“Craddock,” quoth she, tremulous, 
it true that the Normans eat maids ?” 

“Never, save pickled,” quoth Crad- 
dock. “ Take heart. ‘Thou hast not salt 
enough.” 

“Tell true!” Eadburga gasped. ‘‘ Oh, 
sure, King Harold will not suffer it, 
And they say one Englishman is a match 
for two Normans.” 

** And one God for seven devils. Yet 
the devil feeds fat.” 

“St. Pancras protect us!” Eadburga 
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panted. “Nay, Craddock, truly, what 
will befall us ?” 

‘Once upona time in Elfland, which 
is away where the other half of the rain- 
bow stands, the good Lord Almighty kept 
him a pack of hounds. And the same, 
finding the woods full of venison and all 
kinds of meat, spent their days eating till 
they were like to burst and could no wise 
serve the Lord God in his need of a blithe 
day’shunting that he might forget the sinful- 
ness of men. ‘Then he, seeing them, which 
should have been hot in the chase, lie 
blowing like salmon peel landed out of 
the haven, was hotly wroth, and for their 
doom he bade a pack of wolves come in 
upon their land and take it all. The 
which wolves, stark and hungry, wasted 
them sore till they cried out upon the 
Lord God for help. But he smiled upon 
them. So the hounds, sith no better 
might be, set to help themselves and 
stood roundly together and so dealt by 
those wolves that they being wolves yet 
gladly ran with the hounds. Then in a 
while came thegood Lord God Almighty to 
Elfland and spake and said : ‘ Ho, hounds, 
where be my wolves that I sent you for 
your doom?’ ‘Then the pack laughed 
deep, and an old dog spake out: ‘ Lord, 
many of us be inside them, and many of 
them be inside us, and side to side the 
rest of us both run one pack to serve Thee. 
Good, my Lord, set us achase.’ Then the 
Lord, laughing with good heart, laid them 
upon the track of an old hard wolf and 
they pulled him down even in the gates of 
hell.” 

“And what saith 
Eadburga gaped. 

“Go ask thy children’s children.” 

**T will pray the Virgin and St. Hilda 
that I may see them,” said Eadburga 
devoutly. 

The oaks gave place toa dainty birch- 
wood and that to a heathery dean, and 
they came to a ring of huts and the white 
cross form of the church. Already folk 
had crowded devoutly into the holy 
ground, but there was room for them and 
all their gear, and the church was voided 
of all that Ealgyfu might go to prayer for 
her lord. 

Presently Eadmund came and all ran 
at him to ask tidings. “The worst,” 
quoth he. ‘ We be all undone. Who 
cares forlife, let him stand fast in sanctuary.” 
But his eyes were restless, seeking 
Ealgyfu among them. ‘‘Go to. Make 
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way. I would be with God awhile!” 
Into the silent church he went. The 
half circle windows gave only a dim light 
and he saw the slim figure kneeling on 
the chancel steps, vague and ghostly. 
He was at her side before she heard him. 
“What does Ealgyfu pray for ?” 

He saw her face white and calm. She 
knelt still, and staying herself against the 


oaken screen turned and her eyes 
searched his. “ What dare I pray?” she 
breathed. 


Eadmund laughed. “ For hell beyond, 


not here. Nay, laugh with me. I find 
our hearts’ delight in this. Give thy 
weeping an end.” There before the 


altar they forgot all but themselves. 

She was left in the church alone. 
Eadmund rode swiftly away to his hold 
on the cliff at Hastings and there spoke 
awhile with the chief of his housecarles. 
Before nightfall, he was riding westward 
again to Pevensey. He was a man of mind. 

In the reeve’s house at Pevensey 
William of Normandy sat at supper with 
his uterine brothers, the Bishop of 
Bayeux and Robert of. Mortain, when 
they told him that an English lord sought 
him and would not be denied. ‘The dark 
brows lowered. ‘What knave denies 
me?” he growled. ‘“‘He that drives 
Englishmen from me shall pay his eyes 
for it.” 

Eadmund was brought swiftly. In that 
narrow wattled room you see by the 
flickering light his fair grace matched 
against the swart giant bastard of Nor- 
mandy: the ruddy beautiful face with its 
nimbus of golden curls fronting the stark, 
grim lines, beardless and shorn, of that 
heavy square head. ‘The Norman smiled. 
“ Right welcome to the court of England, 
my lord.” 

“We had need of a king in England,” 
Eadmund answered in his own French, 
and their eyes wrought together. 

“Thou hast found him. What dost 
ask of him ?” 

“To be his man.” 

“Every Englishman is that.” 

“There is none can serve him as I.” 

“| know how to pay good service : and 
ill.” 

“‘T have the hold of Hastings in ward.” 

“Thou shalt hold it in ward for me.” 

‘Harold Godwin’s son would give me 
many a hide that thou shouldst break thy 
steel upon it.” 

“When Noel rings Harold Godwin’s 


















son will have nought to give any man but 
ashes and a curse.” 

“ Because I believe it I am here.” 

‘The close straight lips parted in a cruel 
smile. “I buy men that are bought.” 

Eadmund smiled back. “In the rape 
of Hastings one Alnod, a fool, holds 
Werlinges with land for sixteen ploughs 
and forty cheorls, with eighteen ploughs 
and three salt-pans and wood for thirty 
swine. Alnod is gone to Harold God- 
win’s son and I come to thee.” 
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Eadmund laughed out. ‘“ By mine own 
will be it so!” and he knelt and held up 
his hands to the Norman. 

“Tn the morning thou shalt lead men 
of mine to thy hold at Hastings. Go!” 

Then said Odo the bishop: ‘Such are 
these English—cunning and greedy as 
a lamprey and even as good eating.” 

** Par Dé,” quoth Robert of Mortain, 
“TI ever held them base and cowardly 
knaves that keep faith with nought else 
but their own stomachs. My fear is, 





‘William let his hand fall heavily on the table. 
was distorted with a fierce sneer.” 


The black brows lowered and beneath 
them the eyes dwindled to points of steel. 
“He is a friend of thine, this Alnod ?” 

“Even as Harold Godwin’s son is 
friend to thee.” 

Odo the bishop broke an oath, but, 
“Curb thy mouth, my lord,” the bastard 
cried passionately. ‘Then he turned to 
Eadmund again, smiling, and his voice 
was low. “Keep faith with me and alli 
shall be well with thee. Look thee, my 
lord, if thou art false, thou shalt hear 
thine own bones crack.” 





‘There spoke the priest!’ and his face 


there is none will abide for us to break a 
lance upon them.” 

William was leaning forward, his head 
upon his hand and his face hidden. 
“Fear not; there is no fear,” he growled. 
“The Godwin’s son will not die before 
many a death. . . . Ay, we shall win the 
battle. Who will win the years? Battles 
enough the Danes fought and won and 
now you shall not find a Dane in the land 
that is not English of heart. And if our 
blood guard not the Norman will . . . if 
our seed be like theirs ?” 
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“ By the arm of God,” laughed Robert 
of Mortain, ‘I do not see my wolves 
mixing with these dullards.” 

*“Who sees nothing fights best,” Odo 
the bishop shrugged. 

William let his hand fall heavily on the 
table. ‘‘ There spoke the priest!” and 
his face was distorted in a fierce sneer. 
But it passed swiftly and, “ Nay, my lord, 
get to your prayers,” he cried. ‘1 know 
no other help.” 

Odo began a joke, but in the midst of 
it saw the swart brow gather in knots and 
beneath it a gleam of pointed light. He 
stayed not to make an end, and his brother 
went with him. 

In the morning, when the curtain of 
mist was drawn, when the sea swayed 
alive with light and the woodland was set 
with jewels, Eadmund rode out in guard 
of a troop of lances and Roger of 
Toesny, Roger le Balafré. He was a 
lean, long man of bronze hair that, even 
close shaven, tinged his skin. His gaunt 
face was underhung by a vast jaw, and the 
scar that gave him his name so_ seared 
his forehead that his brows were set ina 
frown over their little yellow eyes. When 
Robert of Mortain told him his errand 
and showed him Eadmund, he made a 
queer sound of inward laughter and his 
eyelids flapped to and fro. 

‘By the head of God, I always said 
Judas was one of your pretty men,” 
quoth he. “Into the saddle, Iscariot.” 

“This is outrecutdance 1 will not bear,” 
cried Eadmund flushing. 

“As Judas said to the devil that 
grabbed him,” quoth Roger, and Robert 
of Mortain turned a contemptuous back. 

“What cur snarls at my hound?” a 
deep voice rang behind them and Roger 
flung his hand to his brow. William 
strode to him. ‘‘ Mark me, sirrah. This 
lord hath served me well. See thou serve 
him so, lest thou serve no man more.” 

“T am thy man,” growled Roger, and 
turned to Eadmund. “Please thee to 
mount ?” 

So they rode through the woods, a 
glittering company, Roger and Eadmund 
side by side. None saw them save the 
squirrels and the birds, and even when 
they came out upon the ploughlands 
where Alnod’s hall rose above the huts 
of the cheorls there was no sign of man 
or woman. 

“Curst cowards thy kin are,” quoth 
Roger, “‘ or curst cunning. Which is it, 
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Englishman? Par Dé, 1 had hoped for 
a running shot at an English chine this 
morn. We will put a torch to that 
empty stye yonder at least.” 

“ Hold thy hand. ‘That hall is mine.” 

Roger blinked at him and muttered, 
but let it be and rode on. 

Then through the birch wood and over 
the heather they came to the white 
church. Roger saw the sacred ground 
crowded with folk and gear. ‘“ Ha, this 
is the hole where you English rats run!” 
He dismounted and strode upon the 
church, and many of his men went with 
him. 

Eadmund was in a palsy of fear for 
all the store that should be his. The 
folk in the sacred place cowered down, 
and tried to hide among their goods. 
But the Normans strode on heedless of 
all into the church. Then Eadmund 
stole after, and found them all upon their 
knees. He turned away with a sneer 
that bore him much comfort. 

Out of the frightened throng of English, 
Ealgyfu sped to him with eyes of fear. 
*'Thou—thou art in peril ?” 

“No whit.” He took her hands, and 
smiled down at her. ‘‘ Nought is in peril, 
save what keeps us from our joys.” 

Her bosom trembled while she gazed 
at him. She began to sob, and Eadmund 
smiled. He liked her best so. 

Roger came upon them marching 
swiftly from his prayers. His hand 
closed hard upon Ealgyfu’s arm. She 
started in new terror, but he held her, 
and looked from woman to man. ‘“ Wife, 
art thou? Ay, weep and pray for widow- 
hood.” 

She cried out, and then broke into 
shrill laughter and fled away. As she 
came back to the throng of English, and 
“adburga strove to soothe her, soft and 
clear Craddock’s voice came, ‘ Which 
same Lord Judas bought him a field with 


the price of his ill deeds.” She fell 
quivering on Eadburga’s bosom. 
Zadmund glared at Roger: “Curs 


yelp when their master is far,” quoth he. 

“And eke bite,” said Roger. ‘To 
horse ! ” 

In such temper with each other they 
came to the narrow combe in the sand 
rock where the huts of the butsecarles 
clustered, and the bones of ships stood 
half-clothed. On the western cliff Ead- 


mund’s housecarles lined the broad walls 
of his hold. At a word from him the 
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great gate on the northward was drawn 
back, and the Normans passed in, and 
Roger le Balafré rode to the midst of the 
billowy ground that the walls girt, and 
claimed all for William the King. The 
housecarles watched idly. ‘They were 
English in blood, but the hired men of 
their lord, and held one king no better 
than another so their wages were paid. 
Below in the combe the shipmen of 
Hastings gathered and talked, but they 
had no master, and they dared nothing. 
So lightly the hold of Hastings was won, 
and the Norman had two strong places 
at his back, two safe havens for his ships. 
With all his force William marched 
eastward, and made his camp beneath 
the cliff, and sent his horsemen far and 
wide for the glad work of harrying. So 
he fed his men, so he paid them, and 
withal compelled Harold Godwin’s son 
to swift battle lest all the land should be 
made desert. Far and wide the home- 
steads flared, and the churchyards were 
alive with miserable fugitives, and droves 
of cattle and sheep and boys and girls 
were whipped into the Norman camp. 


Now Alnod had ridden hard : 


Tart se colcha, leva matin, 
Tant a erré ke noit ke jor— 


late bed took him, with dawn he rose, 
onward he sped by night, by day, and he 
found King Harold in York at feast for 
his great victory over Hardrada’s vikings. 
Swiftly his tale was told, swiftly Harold 
cried the muster and marched south- 
ward. But the men of Northumbria and 
Mercia came not. If the South Saxons 
were ravaged, let the South Saxons fight. 
It was a far cry to Trent. But gallantly, 
with half an army, Harold marched on, 
and took his stand on the verge of the 
black forest of the weald, on the hill 
called Senlac. 

It was well done. The Norman 
ravaging parties dared not go far afield 
lest all the English host should fall upon 
them, and the land near was eaten up. 
The Normans must fight or starve, and 
fight where Harold had chosen. William 
learnt of Eadmund what like the place 
was, and sat so grim that no man dared 
speak with him. 

On the Friday night, on the eve of 
St. Calixtus, Odo the bishop, and Geoffrey 
his brother of Coutances, and Remigius 
the almoner, and many another priest 
and monk wrought upon the Norman 
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host, and when all men were shriven and 
absolved Odo took from all a vow that 
those who lived out Saturday would eat 
no flesh on any Saturday to come, and 
he blessed them and they slept. Seven 
miles away, behind their trenches on the 
hill, the English heard the gleemen sing 
of hard-fought fights and victory well 
won. 

Out of the sound of the sea you may 
ride now, and come through rich corn- 
land and copse and dene upon the brow 
of Telham hill to see across a broken 
surge of woodland where dark firs loom 
among the gayer trees, the mellow towers 
that rise to glorify the place where the 
English standard fell. ‘Thither came the 
Norman host, but they looked upon a 
closer, darker woodland bounded by a 
wide shimmer of marsh, and beyond they 
saw a furze-grown hill ramparted close 
upon the sky by the clean, sharp light 
of steel. ‘They halted then, and all the 
knights put on their armour, and Ead- 
mund came in haste with the tidings of 
spying. 

Therewith they marched onward, the 
archers foremost afoot, a dark mass of 
leather jerkin and cap, and spreading 
wide after them the men at arms in 
glittering mail, with their lance points 
like the tide in sunlight. In the rear- 
ward beneath the purple folds of the 
holy banner of the Pope the giant bastard 
rode, and by his side, mail clad as he, 
and armed like him with ponderous mace 
of steel, was Odo the bishop. Down the 
valley where the road runs now they 
came, and saw above them a close wall 
of shields. All the crest of the hill, all 
the open ground from forest to forest, 
was held by mail-clad axemen, Harold’s 
thegns and housecarles, whereof, the 
vikings sang, each man was two men’s 
match. Behind that rampart crowded a 
motley throng of cheorls with club and 
javelin. In the midst two banners 
flaunted gold upon the wind, the dragon 
of Wessex and King Harold’s own device, 
a man in battle. 

Now the Normans were pinned in a 
narrow space between marsh and forest, 
and the archers were sent forward, and 
yew and steel cross-bow sang and a 
venomous cloud of arrows beat upon the 
English shields. It was the hour of 
prime. Out rode Taillefer the minstrel 
chanting the song of Roland, and tossing 
his sword into the air and catching it by 








the point, and he charged the axes, and 
singing was beaten down. With a roar 
of Dex aie / the Norman lances swept up 
the hill, but ere they came to that wall of 
shields the earth opened beneath them, 
the front rank went crashing down, and 
their comrades broke upon them in wild 
ruin. The English had made them a 
fosse and hidden it with a thin coat of 
turf. Out of that roaring medley some 
struggled onward, but the lances were 
splintered vainly on the rampart of steel, 
and sword clashed in vain against the 
shearing sweep of the axe. Broken 
utterly, the Normans surged back in 
flight, and William was whirled away in 
the midst, and the cry ran that he was 
down and dead. He tore off his helmet 
and bared his grim head for all to see. 
“Fools!” he thundered. ‘Look on me! 
I live, and by God’s grace will conquer. 
Are ye mad? Death is behind, victory 
before !” 

He snatched a lance and beat them 


back from flight and rallied them, and: 


some of the English cheorls who had 
broken their ranks to pursue were caught 
and cut down, 

So William and Odo the bishop formed 
the horsemen anew, and cried the charge. 
Again the storm of steel swept up the 
hill, and with a mighty din broke upon 
the wall of steel. The lances were 
shivered and cast away, and the Normans 
surged on, a wild medley of swords. But 
toa chant of “ Holy Rood! Holy Rood!” 
the English axes swung and beat down 
horse and man. Vainly the bastard and 
his brother cursed and prayed, vainly 
their maces dripped blood. The stubborn 
ranks would yield no whit. Spurring 
onward in wild passion, William tried to 
force the weight of horse and man through 
the shields. But Gyrth, Harold’s brother, 
smote the great destrier, and the bastard 
crashed down with him. He rose again 
on the instant, and with desperate strength 
drove his mace at Gyrth’s brow. Then 
Gyrth fell in a swoon of death, and 
Leofwin his brother, who sprang to aid, 
was smitten by Odo the bishop. But 
King Harold held their place. Giant 
man he was as the bastard’s self, and his 
axe was feared from the Devon shore to 
Trondhjem town. Now, fighting for life 
and land and his manhood and vengeance 
for dear kin, no man could withstand him. 
One stroke of his axe clove horseman and 
horse together, and a new rampart of dead 
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men rose before him, and the Normans 
fell sullenly back. Hither and thither he 
sped where need was, his mail all blood 
red, with stars of red upon his wild golden 
beard and hair, and he looked through 
tears of rage and grief. In all the host 
his fierce spirit throbbed, and the Normans 
could avail nothing. The fight ebbed, 
and the Norman heart and the Norman 
strength, and William saw it and drew his 
worn men away. ‘The wall of shields was 
unbroken still, still on the wind the golden 
dragon flaunted gay. 

Then came the turn of craft. William 
bethought him how when his men fled 
the English had surged after them dis- 
orderly. Again he marshalled the assault, 
again his host swept on. But the leftward 
ranks had hardly endured the clash of 
steel before they turned and fled like men 
out of heart. The English broke after 
them in a frenzy of victory, and then, with 
the shield wall shattered and the steep 
crest of the hill forsaken, the Normans 
returned fierce upon the charge. It was 
the hour of vespers. ‘The horsemen had 
their vantage at last. They stormed upon 
the ragged ranks and broke them anew 
till the English host was all in fragments, 
like castles of sand in the swirl of the 
rising tide. Still back to back, shoulder 
to shoulder, the axemen made good the 
fight, and hewing their path through 
horse and man, gathered again about the 
standard, unconquered yet. Already the 
swift October night was falling. William 
drew back and ordered his desperate 
ranks anew. While the horsemen ventured 
once again in their last hope, his archers 
shot a flight of arrows high in air, so that 
they beat a storm of barbed hail upon the 
English ranks. Who raised a shield to 
guard his head, bared his body to the 
lances. King Harold was smitten. A 
bolt clove his right eye, and he reeled 
plucking at it and fell down by the 
standard writhing. Four gallant Norman 
knights were upon him and stabbed him 
in breast and throat and hacked his thigh 
asunder. His housecarles fought on still, 
terrible in the vengeance of despair. No 
man fled, no man was taken. Slaying 
they were slain about the body of their 
lord. His standard was beaten down 
upon him, the golden dragon of Wessex 
was thrown down. The night mist rolled 
dark upon a conquered land. 

From the hills behind the battle 
Eadmund watched the agony of his 
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people with calm eyes. He had his part 
in the Norman feast among the dead. 
In the morning sunshine he rode with 
his housecarles to the church where 
Ealgyfu lay. The crowd of the church- 
yard thronged to see, and cried: “ How 
fares it, lord Eadmund? In the name of 
God Almighty, how fares it ?” 

“Well with the wise,” quoth he, and 
strode on. 

In the door of the church Ealgyfu met 
him, great-eyed and white. ‘ What 
fortune ?” she breathed. 

“The best. The Norman is lord of 
England and I of thee.” She shrank 
back, and he came upon her, thrusting 
her to the dimmer light within. Smiling, 
he took her in his arms. ‘‘ Sweet queen 
of my delight, nought keeps us now from 
one another.” 

She trembled, shrinking, yet yielding 
to his lips. Then, with a cry of pain: 
‘““Alnod! Alnod! What of him?” 

“Happy is he if he be dead. For all 
that he had is mine, as thou art.” 

“God help me!” she said hoarsely, 
and shuddered and clung to him with 
wild passion. 

Eadmund laughed. ‘Go we now 
blithely homeward. I have safeguard 
from the Norman for the lands and all 
the gear. Surely our hall shall be merry 
to-night. Come, white joy of mine.” 

Side by side they rode back to the 
desolate hall, and the thralls followed, 
babbling much of what this might mean. 
But Craddock held his ass apart and 
talked to himself in strange tongues. 
Soon the arched hall was gay again with 
silver and ivory and bright woods, and 
the curtains made comely nooks of ease 
and the fire burnt bright on the hearth. 
Side by side in the chairs of lord and 
lady sat Eadmund and Ealgyfu. She 
looked away from him, white chin upon 
white hand, but he whispered soft in her 
ear, and her bosom beat like the tide 
beneath the wind, and her throat and her 
round child face were rosy red.» 

Behind them, holding by a pillar, his 
big head like a grim grotesque against 
the fair glowing devices of the curtain, 
Craddock the fool stood at gaze. 

More and more Ealgyfu yielded to the 
soft smiling voice. She leant to Eadmund, 
his arm took her captive, her head’s wealth 
of pale gold swayed upon his {shoulder. 
The sea sunshine flamed in her eyes as 
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she looked up at him, her lips parted in 





a strange mystic smile; ‘“‘ My lord and my 
all.” 

So they were rich in joy, and into the 
hall, swaying, reeling, a ghastly thing 
came, a man whose head was black with 
clotted blood, whose rusty mail gaped 
over raw wounds, 

“ Alnod! Alrod!” Ealgyfu shrieked, 
and cast herself down upon the ground 
and sobbed like a stricken beast. 

But Eadmund rose at leisure, smiling, 
and came on delicately. 

Alnod stood quivering. He had seen. 

Eadmund took him and drew him close 
for the kiss of a friend, and in the act 
stabbed craftily, covertly through the rent 
in the mail at his heart. 

Alnod fell down gently and made no 
sound more. 

Eadmund shouted alarm and knelt as 
if it were to raise him. ‘‘ By the Rood 
he is sped!” quoth he for all to hear. 
*“‘ God shrive thee, good friend. Almighty, 
how he is smitten! Miracle it is that he 
won to his own hall again,” and the while 
he was wiping his knife. 

But Craddock was upon 
plucked it out with a yell: 
Judas !” 

Eadmund struck at him, but he leapt 
away and.sped out and ran to the forest. 
“Hunt the fool,” Eadmund roared, but 
no man stirred. He roused his house- 
carles from their ale and set them upon 
the chase and then came back to the 
grim silence where the thralls gazed upon 
their dead lord, and Ealgyfu still lay 
weeping. 

“Look to the corpse!” he cried with 
an oath, and timidly they stole near and 
bore it away. Then he raised Ealgyfu 
and began to caress her, smiling. ‘‘ Faint 
heart, dainty white love, why weep when 
thy grief is dead?” and she had no will 
but his. 

A reeking, breathless fool, Craddock 
came to that grim hillside where the 
Normans were mending their arms and 
their wounds. From one to other he 
went begging for William their Duke, 
and had to bear many a blow of steel. 
But in a while he came to Roger le 
Balafré, who stared keen behind flickering 
eyelids. “I have seen thy cock’s comb 
before,” quoth he, and he turned to an 
English friar busy} among the dying. 
“Tell me this fool’s tale, father,” and the 
monk with groans of horror put it into 
broken French. 


him and 
“Judas ! 
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“So they were rich in joy, and into the hall, swaying, reeling, a ghastly thing came, a man whose rusty 
mail gaped over raw wounds.” 
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Then Roger chuckled. ‘‘ Par Dé,” 
quoth he, ‘I smell a feast in this. 
Come!” and he took Craddock by the 
ear. 

William sat in his tent busy with a 
thousand matters. ‘There was much ado 
with men-at-arms and chaplain and bishop 
before Roger went to him. ‘Thou 
pestilent fellow!” cried William, and the 
black brows lowered. “Could not the 
churchmen suffice thee? What is thy 
need ?” 

Justice,” quoth Roger. 

‘* Say on.” 

Roger was no fool. ‘“ Par Dé, my 
lord,” quoth he, “right it is that one 
Englishman seek justice of another from 
thee. So now. ‘This fool proclaims 
that pretty fellow who was our spy and 
traitor a murderer, which for love of his 
friend’s wife hath slain his friend with a 
kiss.” 

William beckoned his chaplain to 
question Craddock, and while the talk 
ran watched with keen eyes. ‘ Sir,” 
quoth the chaplain “at last, ‘‘ he stands 
roundly to it, and I protest I think it 
may be true.” 

* Have I not eyes? Make short, man!” 
and the chaplain swiftly told all the tale. 
William listened, plucking at the lace of 
his mantle, and they saw his lips move. 
After the silence came a growl of ill 


words. Then he beckoned Craddock 
close. ‘“‘True man art thou. I keep 
troth for troth with all men. Art thou 


free?” And Craddock, when it was 
Englished, shook his head _listlessly. 


“Free from this hour with five hides of 
fat land.” He glanced at the chaplain. 
“See thou to that. For the rest—Roger, 
can thy men ride?” 

“God accept them if they cannot,” 
quoth Roger. 

“ An hour before vespers. Go.” 

So before sunset the lances came 
through the forest to Alnod’s hall, and 
Eadmund ran out to see the bastard at 
his gate. ‘‘Surely my lord does me too 
great honour.” He smiled. 

“Where is thy friend Alnod ?” 


“Friend, my lord? Friend of the 
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perjured Godwin’s son, for whom he 
fought and died.” 

““Sayest thou?”—the grey eyes tore 
him asunder—-“ Roger, bring me out the 
woman.” 

Eadmund licked his lips. “Sure, my 
lord, this man was thy foe, and I have 
stood truly thy friend. Thou wilt not 
gainsay is 

“ Par le resplendor Dé, am I to be the 
tool of thy vice?” William roared and 
the ruddy face blenched. Stumbling, 
swaying, Ealgyfu came out in Roger’s 
grip. The black brow lowered upon her. 
‘Woman, how died thy lord ?” 

Her white lips quivered and no words 
came. Her eyes were mad with terror. 
Eadmund spoke smoothly. ‘Sure, my 
lord, this is ill reason. ‘The man fought 
against thee till he was wounded sore and 
crept hither to die. No man slew him 
but thy men.” A monk came out from 
the horsemen and passed into the hall. 
‘*T protest, my lord, I have done thee 
right good service,” Eadmund cried, 
“and this is ill reward.” 

“No man serves me who serves 
God’s law.” 

He saw a sneer turn the beautiful lips. 

“ Par le resplendor Dé, 10 man of mine 
hurts other without hurt, ay, though he be 
my mother’s son. In my land lawis king.” 

The monk came out again. ‘This 
dead man hath such a wound that he 
could not have walked one pace with it.” 

William flung out his arm. ‘“ Hang 
the knave up!” he cried, and they took 
and hanged Eadmund on the oak tree by 
the gate and Ealgyfu saw him die. 

She shrieked and shrieked again, and 
then fell silent, all aspen, like one with 
the palsy. ‘‘For thee, woman,” William 
growled, ‘‘a new lord shall rule thee. 
Take her and her all, Roger. Teach her 
faith.” 

Roger caught her to him, laughing, and 
ai the grip she swooned. 

Then William rode away, and as he 
went he swore with a great oath, “I will 
so school England that a maid may go 
through the land with a bosom of gold.” 

Craddock the fool lay weeping. 
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The old and the new. 


A Greek peasant of to day removing weeds from the floor of the palastra amongst 
the ruins of Olympia. 


THE 


BEING AN ACCOUNT OF A 


REAL OLYMPIC GAMES. 
VISIT TO THE 


GREEK OLYMPIA. 


BY A. E. JOHNSON. 


ILLUSTRATED WITH VIEWS AND PHOTOGRAPHS FROM THE ANTIQUE. 


With the fourth Olympiad upon us, and troops of athletes arriving to compete 
Jrom all parts of the world, it is interesting to consider this ancient institution in its 


origin, its ideals, and rewards. 


Nothing ts more evident tn classic annals than the manly 


influence of the Olympian games upon the Greek national character, except, perhaps, the 
equally convincing proofs that when professionalism supervened they dwindled away, and 


the period arrived of luxury and national degeneration. 


It ts well, therefore, that in 


modern times these contests should be kept as nearly as possible in their primitive purity 
and thoroughness, and it is to be hoped that the great contest here in London will excel, if 
possible, its predecessors tn Athens, Parts, and St. Louts. 


HE Olympic games of old were 
the outward expression of that 


sentiment which weided the 
Greek States, whose warring interests 
often set them in conflict, into one 


national whole. Dating from pre-historic 
times, the story of their origin belonged 
to that legendary lore of heroes and demi- 
gods which was accepted by the Greek 
mind as symbolical, if not actual truth, 
and was invested with all the sanctity of 
an inspired myth. At first a shrine of 
local repute only, Olympia became pre- 
sently the centre of an alliance between 
the neighbouring States of Elis, Pisa, 
and Sparta, and, with gradually expanding 
fame, rose to be a point of focus for 





the Hellenic world. The various ele- 
ments of the Greek race, though often 
antagonistic, were held together by four 
ties—common blood, common language, 
common gods, and common customs: 
and every four years within the precinct 
of Olympia Zeus there met together, under 
the sacred truce proclaimed for the 
purpose, a vast assembly of Greeks 
belonging to every race, for the purpose 
of making mutual sacrifice to their mutual 
deities, and of witnessing in the same 
sacred cause the rivalry between the 
representative youth of the nation. Hence 
the Olympic games constituted not so 
much an athletic as a religious festival, 
for it was then, by special grace of the 
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gods, that the feelings of kinship and 
association were fostered. 

‘The athletic aspect of the Olympic 
festival was subordinate to its social, 
political, and religious significance. In 
the discussion so often pursued of 
the relative merits of the ancient and 
modern athlete, the essential differ- 
ence between the two does not seem 
to be grasped. ‘The distinction is not 
a physical one of greater or less speed 
or endurance, but a mental one. In 
the Greek view the cult of the body 
was complementary to a cult of the 
mind, and the two things in conjunc- 
tion made up the ancient Greek 
ideal of life. ‘The Greek athlete, in 
brief, ran or wrestled for an_ ideal. 
Such things as “records” did not 
concern him; the lust of the pot- 
hunter had no place in his desires. 


The Olympia of To-day. 


Olympia, unique among the cities, 
dead and living, of the world, occu- 
pied a natural site in the plain of 
Elis, through which ran the Alpheios, 
This stream was wont to overflow its 
banks, leaving a deposit of mud after 
its retirement, with the result that 
with the lapse of centuries the site 
of the ancient city became buried 
beneath a deep succession of layers 
of soil, which thus silted up. In 1875, 
however, excavations upon the site of 
Olympia were begun, under the 
auspices of the German Government. 
Out of the earthy accumulation be- 
neath which they were buried, the 
extensive remains now to be seen were 


Patras, from the fortress, overlooking the Gulf of Corinth. 
Patras is the second port of Greece, and a convenient point from which the site of Olympia can be visited. 


E dug, and at the present day it is 
possible for even the least imaginative 
i man to stand amidst the ruins of 
F what was once the very hub, social, 
@ political, and religious, of the Greek 
: world, and to reconstruct in his mind’s 
b 





eye the ancient scene in all its 
splendour and magnificence. 

No mere photographs can convey 
a proper impression of Olympia as it 
lies to-day, for very little is left stand- 
ing, and such a general view as the 
camera conveys is entirely inadequate. 
Even the columns of the great temple 
are prostrate, the drums which formed 
them lying in broken sequence just 
as they fell when shaken by an 
earthquake, and nought now remains 
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The Modern Olympic Games. 
The procession of international competitors passing the royal dais on the opening day of the games at Athens, 1906. 


of the majestic shrine in which sat 
enthroned the great statue of the god 
in ivory and gold, which was the 
masterpiece of Phidias, save the rect- 
angular slab that formed the raised 
platform on which the temple stood. 

But though little is left standing, 
the foundations of all, or nearly all, 
the buildings remain, and the plan of 
the city can be followed with almost 
complete accuracy. It would be im- 
possible, however, within the narrow 
limits of this article, to attempt a de- 
scription of all the various remains 
which have been revealed. 

The competitors in the games were 
accustomed to undergo a long and 
arduous course of training. This ex- 
tended over a period of ten months, 
during the first nine of which the 
athletes remained in residence at Elis, 
preparing themselves in the public 
gymnasium there for the supreme test. 
The last month of training was passed 
in Olympia itself, and in the western 
part of the city, outside the boun- 
daries of the Altis, or sacred precinct, 
were situated two important buildings, 
devoted to the accommodation of the 
athletes, and used by them for the 
purposes of practice. 


The Gymnasium and the Palezestra. 

Of these the great gymnasium, lying 
beyond the north-east corner of the 
Altis, has been only partially laid bare. 
Sufficient, however, has been uncovered 
to make evident its general plan, 
which was that of a large open space 
enclosed upon two sides (possibly on 
three) by Doric colonnades. The 
south boundary was a portico, with a 
single row of columns in front, and 
the eastern one another portico, of 
greater length, also with a colonnade 
in front, but having a second row of 
columns traversing the interior of the 
portico. At the angle of these two 
porticos, which the excavators have 
rendered visible, was a doorway ad- 
joining the gateway which gave access 
to the Altis at its north-east corner. 
The gymnasium was the place of exer- 
cise for the runners, jumpers, discus 
throwers, and javelin hurlers, the pro- 
bable object of the long portico upon 
the eastern side being to provide a 
covered course for the first-named in 
bad weather. 
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Panoramic view of the ruins of Olympia. 


Here are seen the remains of the palzstra and the great gymnasium. 


The palestra, or place of exercise for 
boxers and wrestlers, was in the form of a 
square, on the southern side, enclosing an 
inner building surrounded by a colonnade 
of Doric pillars. Of the latter there is 
still one which remains intact and erect, 
while of others may be seen here and 
there truncated stumps. Upon the north, 
east, and west sides of the square, facing 
the inner building, were various rooms of 
different sizes, which it is supposed were 
set apart for the service of the athletes. 
Amongst them, for example, would doubt- 
less be the anointing room, in which the 
ancient method of massage with oil was 
practised for the purpose of rendering 
limbs and bodies supple. Adjoining 
would be the sanding room, where sand 
was sprinkled over the shining skins of 
the wrestlers, in order to counteract the 
slipperiness of the oil. 

The central court of the palestra was 
a clear arena, in which both wrestlers 
and boxers had room for their practice. 
Obviously it must have been paved ; and 
of all the mute relics of the past which 
made impression on the mind as I 
wandered through the places of desola- 
tion, perhaps that which with a vivid 
touch of realism most fired my imagina- 
tion was the discovery, amidst the en- 
croaching weeds and turf choking the floor 
of the great chamber, of the very tiles, 


most cunningly ribbed and grooved, that 
had afforded foothold to the naked soles 
of the athletes as with swaying bodies they 
strained and struggled at grips. 


The Gathering to the Festival. 


Just beyond the south wall of the Altis 
lay the Bouleuterion, or Council Chamber, 
which was a building of high importance. 
Here was enacted the opening scene 
in the ceremonies, for hither from their 
quarters came the would-be competitors 
at dawn on the first of the appointed days, 
in order to pass the ordeal of formal 
entry for the games. Assembled before 
the ten judges, the athletes were required 
to prove their pure Hellenic descent, and 
the absence of any stain upon their char- 
acter, civil or religious. Then, their hands 
upon the altar, they swore to contend 
fairly in the trials of strength about to be 
commenced, using neither fraud nor guile. 
Then a procession was formed, and judges 
and athletes passed in solemn state to the 
Stadion, every point of vantage along the 
route being crowded with eager specta- 
tors. 

So large a gathering of men in a day 
when travel was no light matter is a thing 
remarkable, but the complex nature of 
the attraction goes far to explain it. Not 
only was a pilgrimage to the great pan- 
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Panoramic view of the ruins of Olympia. 
This portion of the photograph contains the view looking from west to south east, and embraces the 
remains of the Bouleuterion. 


Hellenic festival a pious act and a token 
of patriotism, but a source of amusement, 
of recreation, and (to many) of profit. 
Possibly a love of sport (as we understand 
the phrase) drew some ; but apart from 
the spectacle of the games, the man of 
leisure found ample means of entertain- 
ment 


The merchant found such a market for 
his wares as only a huge fair, attended 
by sightseers from the remotest parts of 
Greece, could afford, while statesmen were 
quick to avail themselves of so fortunate 
an opportunity for diplomatic exchanges. 
Olympia became, indeed, for the time 

being, 
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One of the two limestone sills which formed respectively the starting- 


drama. place and goal in the Stadion of Olympia. toward 
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in all probability posts were 
erected therein, between 
which the runners took 
their places, and that be- 
tween opposite posts ropes 
were stretched along the 
length of the arena, so 
as to provide a_ separate 
course — exactly in the 
modern fashion—for each 
runner. 

Furthermore, it seems 
not unlikely that the ath- 
letes, having stripped and 
anointed their bodies, were 
wont to favour that crouch- 
ing attitude for the start 
which a few years ago was 
known as the ‘ American 
fashion,” and is now gener- 
ally popular. The sills, at 
all events, are scored with 
two grooves, to afford a 
purchase to the bare toes 
of the runners, and the 
few inches which separate 
them suggest that the feet 
must have been placed 
very closely together. The 
umpires were chosen from 
among the presiding offi- 








The disc-thrower (National Museum, Rome). 


the north-east corner of the precinct, where 
a tunnel gave access to the interior of the 
Stadion. Walls enclosed it upon the 
other three sides, and forty to forty-five 
thousand’ onlookers, it was computed, 
could be contained within its limits, though 
it seems hardly likely that so large a 
number was ever present. No seats 
were provided, and it may be conjectured 
that most of the spectators established 
themselves upon the grassy northern 
slope. 


The Foot-Race. 


In the early history of the games the 
foot-race was the only contest, and though 
other trials of strength and skill were 
added later, running always remained the 
most important. It is curious to note 
how closely the procedure at a modern 
athletic meeting follows the ancient 
model. The races were run in heats of 
four, and lots were drawn for the various 
stations. The presence of a number of 
square holes, at regular intervals, in the 
Jength of each limestone sill, suggests that 


cials. A herald officiated 
as starter, and his prelimi- 
nary announcement, ‘Let the runners 
put their feet to the line!” is exactly 
parallel to the modern starter’s warning 
cry of “On your marks!” The signal 
for the start was a trumpet blast, and 
instant upon the strident note the tense 
muscles leaped into play, and the gleam- 
ing bodies sprang forward in straining 
endeavour towards the goal. 

The first Olympiad of which any 
definite record was preserved was that of 
776 B.c., when the name of Koroebus, a 
citizen of Elis, was inscribed as winner in 
the single race which was then the only 
contest. For some time this solitary 
foot-race, over the measured distance of 
the Olympic stade, from one end of the 
arena to the other, constituted the entire 
programme of the games. It was not 
until the fourteenth Olympiad, fifty-two 
years later, that a second one was intro- 
duced. This was the Diaulos, or race up 
and down the course, the runners finish- 
ing at the mark from which they started. 
In the next Olympiad (720 b&.c.) a third 
race was added—the Dolichos, or (as we 
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should call it) distance race, in which the 
runners. had to traverse the course several 
times. ‘lhe number of laps varied, being 
sometimes seven or twelve, or even 
twenty-four, making a total distance of 
over three miles. It was in this race 
that, according to historic tradition, the 
Spartan Ladas dropped dead at the very 
moment that he came first to the goal— 
an incident which illustrates, even if un- 
true, the spirit in which the Olympian 
athlete spent his every inch of strength. 


The Wrestlers and the Rest. 

Wrestling, the most artistic and cunning 
of games in the opinion of Plutarch, made 
its appearance in the eighteenth Olympiad, 
when also the Pentathlon, or fivefold 
contest, was introduced. ‘The methods 
of the Greek wrestler corresponded, so 
far as can be judged, rather to those 
adopted at the present day under Cumber- 
land and Westmorland rules than to 
those employed under catch-as-catch-can 
rules, or under the code 


found that impetus can most effectively 
be given to the missile by means of the 
gyratory gymnastics commonly employed 
in throwing the hammer, an attempt has 
been made inthe modern games to revive 
what is termed the Hellenic style. The 
rules governing this have been framed with 
the intention of forcing the thrower to 
adopt the general pose and method sug- 
gested by the Discobolus. ‘The result 
cannot be said to be very satisfactory, the 
rules having the effect of greatly hamper- 
ing freedom of action, while entirely 
failing to reproduce the statue’s grace of 
pose. The supposition seems to have 
been that the sculptured Discobolus is 
represented at rest, preparing for the 
throw ; and the probability has been over- 
looked of the sculptor’s intention to 
represent him 7” motion, in a transitional 
stage, that is, between the commencement 
of the throw and the moment at which 
the disc leaves the hand. 

Leaping was practised with the aid of 





misleadingly called Greeco- 
Roman. At all events, no 
struggling on the ground, 
such as is exhibited in the 
famous group of statuary at 
Florence, was allowed. 
The third throw, which 
gained the victory, became 
proverbial. 

The Pentathlon com- 
prised five exercises—leap- 
ing, running, wrestling, 
throwing the disc, and 
hurling the javelin. Every 
competitor was obliged to 
show his mettle in each 
feat; but whether’ the 
winner of the Pentathlon 
was required to score a 
victory in each of the five 
contests, or only in a 
majority, is a matter of 
doubt. Of the  javelin- 
throwing little is known, 
but an illustration of the 
practice with the disc, or 
quoit, is afforded by the 
famous statue of the Dis- 
cobolus of Myron. An 
interesting point in con- 
nection with the latter is 














the interpretation to be 
placed upon _ it. The 
modern disc-thrower having 


The Pankration (a statue in the Vatican). 


The Pankration was a later addition to the games. It was a compound of 
boxing and wrestling, and the hand had to be open and bare. 
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haltérés, objects like dumb-bells, which 
were swung in the act of leaping, and 
helped to increase the jumper’smomentum. 
A spring-board was used; and it is re- 
corded that in this manner remarkable 
distances were cleared. ‘The leap of fifty- 
five feet, however, which is accredited to 
one Phayllus, can scarcely be accepted 
as authentic. 

Boxing began in the twenty-third 
Olympiad. In its main features the 
practice of the pugilist was the same then 
as now, fist 
and wrist 
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sented by chariots driven by professional 
charioteers. 

Thus, the seed of corruption was sown, 
and though long in maturing, eventually 
bore fruit. With the introduction of the 
chariot-race the principle of personal 
endeavour was abandoned: the prize was 
no longer to the swift nor to the strong, 
but to the rich. 


The Worship of the Athlete. 


Great was 
the glory of 





being bound 
with leather 
thongs in- 
stead of be- 
ing gloved. 
This dress- 
ing of straps 
is not to be 
confused 


with the 
murderous 
cestus used 
by the 


Roman 
boxer, for 
under the 








the athlete 
whoachieved 
a victory. 
The Stadion 
rang with 
the shouts 
that ac- 
claimed him, 
and in joy- 
ous triumph 
he was borne 
through the 
press by his 
thronging 
companions 
to the temple 








rules of the of Zeus. A 
Olympic herald _ pro- 
games, the claimed the 
death of an victor’s 
antagonist name, his 
entailed not parentage, 
only dis- and his 
qualification, native city, 
but a heavy —_ and forth- 
fine. Wrest- a with he was 
ling was sate crowned 
combined with a_gar- 
with boxing land of olive, 
in a form of cut with a 
exercise in- The Wrestlers (in the Uffizi Gallery, Florence). golden sickle 
troduced from the 
later and called the Pankration; but in ad/istephanos, the sacred tree, which 


this contest no straps were used, and the 
use of the clenched fist was forbidden. 
The most noteworthy innovation of all, 
however, was that in the twenty-fifth 
Olympiad (680 B.c.), when a race for 
charioteers with four full-grown horses was 
first held. ‘The introduction of the chariot- 
race marks an important departure, for 
whereas participation in the games had 
previously been open only to competitors 
who appeared in person, rich men could 
now, without personal effort, be repre- 


tradition declared had been planted by 
Heracles. 

No honour was too great to be con- 
ferred upon him by his native place. 
His image was graven in marble by 
famous sculptors, or limned by the most 
celebrated painters. Poets, even of the 
greatness of Pindar, sang his praises in 
immortal verse, and his name was handed 
down to eternal posterity as a national 
hero. And not less were the material 
rewards which were showered upon him. 
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THE PHILOSOPHER’S STONE. 


A STUDY IN SUCCESS. 


BY W. H. BRYCE-STACPOOLE. 


NIGO Jones was his name. Jndigo 
Jones they called him at school, a 
double-edged cynicism, for his hair 

was a bright red—that hard, uncompro- 
mising, carroty red, which is at once the 
only logical advocate and the only valid 
excuse for the use of hair-dye. 

One cannot colour the hair of one’s 
children, or order their brains and com- 
plexions, but one can at least refrain from 
labelling them with outrageous names, 
resting fully assured that they will carry 
stupidities enough of their own through 
life without any added and _ entirely 
superfluous burthen of this kind. 

The unfortunate Inigo could not even 
take refuge in an initial. I. Jones sounded 
like the beginning of a proclamation. 
Inigo Jones sounded absurd, and he had 
not originality enough to alter his title- 
page and call himself Tom Jones plain 
and simple. 

This fantastic name, in conjunction 
with his fiery head, had brought so much 
entirely undeserved ridicule upon him, 
that at the age of twenty-two his main 
instinct was to efface himself and hide— 
an unfortunate mental condition for a 
young man who had chosen newspaper 
work for his profession. 

One blazing day in June, Mr. I. Jones, 
out of a place and on the hunt for work, 
passed along the Thames Embankment, 
a living picture of depression of spirits 
and mental fecklessness. He sat down on 
one of the seats near Charing Cross 
Station to rest. He was tired, having 
“hoofed” it all the way from Fleet Street, 
where he had been searching for work 
and finding none ; and the day was hot. 

If you are ever looking for work of 
any kind—that is to say, work above 
the level of a navvy’s—take a philosopher’s 
advice, and spend your last penny on 
dress, Sixpence spent on having a hat 
ironed has, before this, laid the founda- 
tion of a good position in life; and a 
penny thrown to a shoeblack for services 
rendered has, like a bronze wizard, 
beckoned up a fortune. 
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This fact had evidently not occurred to 
Jones, for his boots and his hat wanted 
brushing, and his coat looked as if he 
had slept in it, 

He sat down with a sigh, scarcely 
noticing the other person on the seat—a 
man in a cloak, despite the warmth of the 
day, wearing also a sombrero, dnd, to 
complete and point his foreign appear- 
ance, a grey Vandyke beard. 

“Good Lord!” said Jones, addressing 
the heat of the day, bad luck, and the 
general misery of life; and_ utterly 
oblivious to the fact that another person 
was within ear-shot. 

“TI beg your pardon?” said the 
stranger. 

“I wasn’t speaking to you,” returned 
Jones. 

“You are scarcely polite,” said the 
other. 

“Polite!” said Jones. “ Youd be 
polite if you were as worried as I am. 
1 didn’t mean to be rude, but I’m 
worried.” 

“Oh! it’s like that; but, my dear sir, 
you seem to me to be more than worried, 
you seem to be depressed.” 

“ Same thing,” said Jones, 

“ Pardon me,” said the stranger, “ but 
they are not the same thing; no more 
than strychnine is the same thing as 
opium.” 

““They ave the same thing; they are 
both poisons.” 

“You are now confusing things with 
their effects,” replied the other. ‘But let 
us drop the subject of poison, it is an 
unpleasant one at best. You are down 
on your luck; can I help you? I am 
not without influence of a sort.” 

“T really don’t know who you are,” 
said Jones, “or why I should tell you 
my affairs”—the stranger smiled—“ but 
I am down on my luck; or, rather, 
I am not, for I never had any luck 
to be down on.” 

‘*Do you smoke ?” asked the stranger, 
taking a powerful-looking black cigar out 
of an inner pocket. 
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‘No thanks,” replied Inigo, “ I never 
smoke.” 

‘“You need not thank me,” answered 
the curious person under the sombrero, 
‘for I had no intention of inviting you to 
smoke with me.” 

* Well,” he continued, lighting up and 
blowing a fragrant cloud, ‘‘ this is a good 
cigar, draws easily—a perfect cigar; to 
find out that fact I had to put a light to 
it. Just the same with men: to find out 
what’s in a man you have to put a light 
to him.” 

* And how on earth would you put a 
light to a man?” asked Jones wearily, 
half yawning as he spoke. 


“How? Why, give him an_ oppor- 
tunity.” . 
“Ah! that’s what I’ve always been 


looking for,” sighed Jones, “an oppor- 
tunity.” 

“What is your business, may I ask?” 
inquired the philosopher in the cloak. 

‘* Newspaper work—reporting, and so 

” 


on. 

“Ah!” 

“T’ve been to three offices to-day ; 
same tale—no opening.” 

“Did you, may I ask, enter those 


offices looking as you do now, depressed 
and so forth ?” 

“Sure, Z don’t know. 1 had no special 
reason for looking cheerful.” 

‘*That’s just the reason you should 
have looked cheerful. You seem a man 
of education and ability. What you want, 
it appears to me, is impudence. Now, I 
could give you an introduction to three or 
four of the leading newspaper men in 
London 

**T wish you would.” 

rhe stranger smiled grimly. 
was mistaken in you.” 

“How so?” 

“You ave impudence ; at least, a very 
good foundation of it to build upon. No, 
sir. Do you think I am going to in- 
troduce to my friends an utter stranger 
of whom I know nothing, except that 
he suffers from depression of spirits— 
give him part of my reputation, so to 
speak? I never gave anything of value to 
me to any man in my life except advice.” 

“You can keep your advice,” said 
Jones, half rising to go. 





*] find I 


“Sit down,” said the stranger per- 
emptorily, “and hear me out. I find 
now that you have not only a_ strong 


substratum of impudence in your nature, 
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but also a perfect Bonanza of ingratitude ; 
these two ought to lead you far in the 
world with the help I am going to give 
you.” 

“ Help,” sneered Inigo. 

The stranger smiled to himself, after the 
fashion of a man who is elaborating a 
practical joke. ‘Then he went on: “ Yes, 
help. When I was twenty I was as poor as 
you. One day I did a great service to an 
old collector of antiquities, and in return 
he gave me an amulet. A little, dirty, 
triangular blue stone it was, with a hole 
near the apex. ‘ Whilst this is in your 
possession,’ said the antiquary, ‘you will 
be an object of attraction to all women, 
and you will have power over men.’ 
Sounded like a fairy tale, didn’t it? But 
there was a postscript: ‘This is till you 
are sixty,’ he said; ‘the power vanishes 
when you attain your sixtieth year, so far 
as you are concerned.’ ‘And if I give it 
away?’ Iasked him. ‘If you give it to 
any one under sixty,’ he replied, ‘the 
power will return and act for that person 
as it has acted for you.’ I may say it has 
acted for me very well, literally fulfilling 
the old man’s prediction.” 

“Well sir,” said the stranger, turning 
suddenly on the gaping Jones, ‘‘ the stone 
is in my pocket; will you have it?” 

‘But you said,” stammered Inigo— 
“you said you never gave anything away 
in your life . 





The stranger broke into a Satanic 
chuckle. ‘“‘Impudence, ingratitude, and 
distrust. I predict great things for you. 


I said I never gave away anything of 
value to me; the stone is not a ha’porth 
of value to me—I was sixty yesterday.” 

He took something from his pocket, 
and held it up between finger and thumb. 
It was a shabby-looking, little, triangular 
stone with a hole in it. Jones’s eyes con- 
templated it with a look of interest. 

“T would not give it to my best 
friend,” said its owner. ‘‘It has caused 
me to be pursued all my life by man’s 
worst enemies, woman and gold ; but you 
are such a peculiar character that you 
deserve to be smothered in sovereigns 
and kissed to death by houris. Neither, 
I assure you, is at all a pleasant ending. 
However, will you take it, or shall I chuck 
it into the Thames? ” 

“T’ll take it,” said Jones, holding out 
his hand. 

‘Give me in return your name,” said 
the unknown, handing the amulet. 
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Jones pulled out a professional card, 
with his name and address on it. 

“Thanks,” said the other, pocketing 
the card. ‘‘Now go; Im tired of your 
company.” 

Jones went. Had he looked back he 
would have seen the gentleman under 
the sombrero softly shaking with inward 
mirth. But he did not look back. He 
walked on, filled with this extraordinary 
interview. After all, there might be 
something in it. He had heard of 
mascots and amulets—men at Monte 
Carlo picking up lumps of coal and in- 
stantly breaking the bank. He _ was 
superstitious—every one is ; besides, there 
was no reason why the stranger should 
have spun that yarn for nothing, unless 
he was mad; and he didn’t seem mad 
at all—quite the reverse. 

Inigo took the stone out of his pocket 
and looked at it. It was a weird-looking 
thing: who knew what power might lie 
in it? 


II. 


As he turned into the Strand a shiver 
ran down his back. A lady driving in 
a well-appointed barouche turned and 
looked at him (at least he fancied so). 

He stopped, and contemplated a shop 
window to pull his thoughts together. 
Then he walked on again, looking at 
every woman in the crowded street. Oh! 
he was sure of it now: three girls in two 
hundred yards looked at him with eyes 
of idolatry (or so he thought). He felt 
scared, and sought shelter in an omnibus. 
Here his courage returned, and he stared 
at a fat woman opposite. She returned 
his stare; but there was passion in her 
gaze: he could see that (or imagined so). 

An ordinary man who suddenly finds 
himself the possessor of a wizard gift of 
fascination is somewhat in the same 
position as a costermonger who suddenly 
finds himself wandering down Piccadilly 
in a suit made by Smallpage or Pool. 

Inigo Jones wanted to be quiet and 
by himself to think over matters and 
let the new situation settle, so to speak ; 
so he got out of the omnibus and walked 
home, choosing bypaths and the most 
secluded streets, yet walking with his 
head up in a way he had never walked 
before. 

Mrs. Judkins, his landlady, was laying 
tea, and oh, it was quite certain! Mrs. 
Judkins smiled on him as she had never 


smiled before. He remembered Mr. 
Pickwick and Mrs. Bardell, and assumed 
a frigid manner e had never assumed 
before. 

There was a letter on the mantel--a 
long, thin letter. He opened it. 


SIR,— 
In reference to your advt., please call 
at the Chanticleer office to-morrow, ten sharp. 
Yours truly, 
J. SACKBUT, 
pro P. M. 


When Mrs. Judkins came to remove 
tea she lingered longer than usual. Her 
adoration was quite plain—painfully 
plain. He could read it in every move- 
ment, every glance, every tone of her 
deep-thrilling voice. 

**T wonder,” said Mrs. Judkins, a little 
later on, talking downstairs to her crony 
Mrs. Gillespie—“I wonder what’s come 
to Carrots? “Olds ’is ’ed up, and looks 
like a bloomin’ Hemperor. Went out 
this mornin’ lookin’ like a jelly-fish with 
an ’edache. Queerest little man I ever 
knew.” 

**He hasn’t been drinkin’, has he?” 
queried Mrs. Gillespie, who had a turn 
for pessimism. 

“No,” replied her friend; then, after 
a pause, ‘‘lestways, he didn’t smell of 
alcohole.” 

That night Mr. Jones put his trousers 
under his mattress, not for luck, but to 
crease them. 

Next morning he entered the office of 
the Chanticleer brushed up and smart, 
looking like a man, not a jelly-fish with 
an’edache. He interviewed Mr. Sackbut, 
and got the appointment. 


III. 


Five years passed ; and it would have 
been happier for Mr. Sackbut, Mr. 
Psaltery, Mr. Dulcimer, and the rest of 
the Chanticleer staff if Mr. Inigo Jones 
had remained away. For in five years 
they were all gone, dismissed, banished, 
and Mr. Inigo Jones was Editor, and had 
a staff of myrmidons selected by himself. 

He was also married to a girl with 
money. 

Never was such a rapid and monkey- 
like scramble up the ladder of success. 
Never did cuckoo thrive in a sparrow’s 
nest as Mr. I. Jones in the office of the 
Chanticleer. 
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Truly, you never know what a man’s 
made of till you put a light to him. 

At the beginning of the sixth year 
Mr. Jones was sitting at his desk in the 
editorial office one morning, when the 
boy brought in a card. 





MR. F. LIGHTFOOT. 


tioa Piccadilly. 











Jones stared at the card. He did not 
know the name, but 110A Piccadilly de- 
cided him. 

“Show him in,” said he. The boy 
vanished, and presently a gentleman in a 
cloak, carrying a sombrero in his hand, 
entered. 

‘The visitor surveyed the office, he 
surveyed the editor ; then he laughed, and 
sat down without being invited. 

“Well, sir,” said Jones, who perfectly 
remembered the face before him, ‘‘ what 
can I do for you ?” 

“That,” said the stranger, taking a 
cigar from his pocket, and lighting it with- 
cut apology, “is not the question so much 
as what I have done for you—see the 
point ?” 

*“T believe I have seen you before,” 
said Jones, “in fact, I almost re- 
member Ps 

“Just so; don’t apologise. 
mind my smoking, do you?” 

“ As a matter of fact I do,” said Jones. 
“In business hours ‘ 

“Oh, that reminds me,” said Mr. 
Lightfoot, blowing two blue streams of 
haze through his nose. “I came about 
business. Will you let me have that 
stone back ?” 

**T am entirely at a loss to understand 
what you mean,” said Jones, rising 
snappishly and opening a window. “If 





You don’t 
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4 VE smiling plucked the apple—then 
~ Sighed, paused—then tasted it again: 
“Strange such a pleasant juicy thing 


On a forbidden tree should spring !” 
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you have business, state it. If you have 
not, I must beg you to 

“TI know. The reason I want the 
stone back is because it’s of no more use 
to you.” 

**] fail to catch your meaning.” 

“This way,” said Mr. Lightfoot, flick- 
ing cigar ash from his trousers on to the 
carpet. ‘I picked up that stone on the 
beach at Bournemouth because it was 
queerly shaped and had a hole in it. 
One day, shortly after, on a seat on the 
Thames Embankment, I met a funny 
little man with a red head, who was very 
much down in the mouth. I have a 
quick brain, and I thought I would try 
a philosophical experiment. I told him 
a rubbishy yarn, and gave him the stone, 
but I gave him much more. In fact, sir,” 
said Mr. Lightfoot sternly, “I gave you 
impudence and cheek, self-confidence, 
and the conviction of success, I don’t 
ask for the impudence and cheek back, 
you have already given them to me; but 
I ask for the stone, for I want to experi- 
ment on another Juggins with it.” 

“T have no stone,” said Jones, who 
looked rather shaky and _ flabbergasted. 
“Will you clear out of this office 
before ?” 

“T see now,” said Mr. Lightfoot, rising 
to depart—“I see now that you will go 
farther in the world than even I thought. 
For, to complete your charms, you are of 
all the successful men I know the most 
polished and accomplished . 

Jones banged the bell on the table to 
drown the word he suspected was coming 
and call assistance. 

Mr. Lightfoot bowed as if acknowledg- 
ing the power of sound over sense, left 
the room, and shut the door. But almost 
immediately he opened it again, looking in 
with a smile upon his face, and, before 
Jones could get at the bell, whispered in a 
soft yet distinct tone—‘‘ Liar /” 

‘Then he departed. 


” 











APPLE. 


But had she seen with clearer eyes, 
Or had the serpent been less wise, 
She’d scarce have shown such little wit 
As to let Adam taste of it ! 

MARGARET SACKVILLE, 

















A sketch in the Park by A. J. Balliol Salmon. 
THE DIRECTOIRE GOWN. 


“ 7t is little shori of wondertul that the graceful Directoire or Princess gown has survived all the vulgar 
exaggeration suggested to it. Given a slim figure, a woman looks her best in a gown with skirt and bodice 
cut in cne, the whole forming long unbroken lines fitted to the form at the top and flowing out to great 
width at the bottom.” —Mrs. Pepys. See our article “‘ In The West End.” 
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“Pan mutely listens to all that is said, 
And smiles at the quips Réné fancies so neat, 
So well does he know how the youth and the maid 
Are playing at ‘Hearts’ on the Old Garden Seat.” 
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THE OLD GARDEN SEAT. 


WITH AN ILLUSTRATION By T. C. DUGDALE. 


T faces the south, ’neath the sheltering wall, 
| A garden seat built in archaic design, 
Where columbines bloom, and the hollyhocks tall 
Nod welcomes to those who to rest there incline. 
The grey of the stonework with lichens is flecked, 
And many a chip tells of Time’s rapid feet ; 
If age be considered to merit respect, 
Tis certainly due to the Old Garden Seat. 


Carved high on the back, with a leer in his eyes 
The truculent face of the river-god Pan 
Looks down, contemplating in tolerant guise 
The latter-day species of woman and man. 
In musical tinkle three paces away 
A fountain adds charm to this quiet retreat ; 
And from the wide basin the gold-fish at play 
Seem keeping an eye on the Old Garden Seat. 


A flickering network of shadow and gleam, 
The light-hearted child of the sun and the trees, 
A saraband dances o’er all, to the theme 
Of the somnolent murmur of wandering bees. 
The pigeons flock here for their bath ’neath the spray 
That cools this oasis in summer-time heat, 
They flutter, and pout in their snowy array, 
And preen without fear on the Old Garden Seat. 


Yet, all said and done, ’tis a thing of the past, 
The day of its fame is a day that is dead, 
But over it age a soft glamour has cast, 
And round it dwell scenes of a time that has sped. 
Again can we Réné and Colline behold 
In ruffles, and delicate satins complete, 
In powder and patches, and—must it be told? 
Affectation—approaching the Old Garden Seat. 





What exquisite bowing, what curtseying low! 
Ere Colline be seated, while he, hat in hand, 
Turned compliments pays, or his keen wit to show 
Repeats the impromptu he’s carefully planned. 
And Pan mutely listens to all that is said, 
And smiles at the quips Réné fancies so neat, 
So well does he know how the youth and the maid 
Are playing at “ Hearts” on the Old Garden Seat. 


Or is it a student come thither to read 
The wisdoms of Plato and Sophocles old? 

To whom his surroundings are nothing, indeed— 
The bygone alone does existence enfold. 

The trees may be leafless, the fountain run dry, 
An arid Sahara this pleasaunce so sweet ; 

He sees not, he knows not—his mind passes by 
The modern-day life of the Old Garden Seat. 


Or, summoned by Memory’s magical spell, 
The form of the chatelaine, last of her race, 
a Draws near, as when living all knew her so well— 
The Lady of years, and ineffable grace. 
With heart full of love for all things small and great 
Her pets by the fountain she daily would greet, 
And they, at her coming, her doles would await, 
A fluttering cloud round the Old Garden Seat. 
SOMERVILLE GIBNEY. 
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No. 1, Brick Court, Temple, now demolished. 


It was long thought that this was “‘ Goldsmith’s House,” but it is now conclusively established to have 
been No, 2, the adjacent building still extant. 
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THE LAST HOME OF OLIVER GOLDSMITH. 


BY WALTER BELL. 


Wi1TH A SERIES OF DRAWINGS BY HANSLIP FLETCHER. 


Lately a tell-tale crack appeared in the main wall of a house in Brick Court, Temple, 
and by its demolition, for reasons of safety, a house disappears from our midst which had 


the highest legal associations. 


But the alteration is still more serious in its consequences, 


perhaps, for it seems to threaten the removal of the house adjoining, which was once 
inhabited by Goldsmith. He rented rooms here on the second floor from 1768 until his 
death. In the following article the records are examined which establish its claim to this 
honour, and some description is given of the care with which subsequent tenants have been 


hind to the premises for ‘* Goldie’s” sake. 


As for the tomb in the Temple graveyard, its 


intention is clearer than tts claim, for the best authority goes to show that the site of his actual 
interment ts unknown. But it ts well to learn that the stream of his literary pilgrims grows 
larger year by year, and this affection does fitting honour to a man who wrote the most 
human story, the most humorous play, some of the tenderest poetry, and some of the most 
surpassing prose, among all our writers in the incomparable eighteenth century. 


ITTLE now 
survives of 
the London 


that Shakespeare 
knew and Spenser 
sang. For the most 
part unknown to 
itself, the Metro- 
polis has just lost 
another fragment 
hallowed by associ- 
ation with the 
greatest period of 
English rhyme, 
Long ago Spenser 
had noted the rise 
of 


those bricky towres, 

The whichon Themmes 
brode aged back doe 
ryde, 

Where now the studious 
lawyers have -their 
bowers, 

There whylome wont 
the Templar Knights 
to byde, 

Till they decayd 
through pride. 


Much else has 
changed during the 
intervening centu- 
ries, often by the 
violent appropria- 
tion of monarchs, 
but the lawyers 
have maintained 
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No. 2, Brick Court, Temple. 


A plaque, seen through the branches of the tree, marks 
the rooms that Goldsmith took on a life-lease that lasted 
for eight years. 
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intact the property 
they held long be- 
fore Elizabeth. 
The wayfarer in 
the Temple, how- 
ever, picks up little 
of its history. 
Rarely is a plaque 
or a date to be 
seen. He may 
note to-day a gap 
where No. 1, Brick 
Court, stood, and 
perhaps recall a 
square, substantial 
building, roomy and 


unadorned, which 
generations of 
barristers have 


passed by without 
recognition or con- 
cern. 

It has long been 
a tradition that this 
actual dwelling 
came down to us 
from the spacious 
days of Elizabeth. 
The earliest brick 
houses raised in the 
Temple stood on 
this site. Records 
of the Middle 
Temple “ Parlia- 
ment” inform the 
antiquary that 
Thomas Daniell, 
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who was treasurer early in the Queen’s 
reign, having “spent much labour and 
money on the new ‘ Bricke buyldinges,’ 
his nephew, John Daniell, shall be admitted 
to any vacant chamber which pleases 
him without fines.” Afterwards came 


The stairs leading to Goldsmith's rooms. 


It was down these stairs his remains were carried on April 4th, 1774, to their 
grave in the Temple precincts a few yards away. 


other blocks of brick chambers in Vine 
Court (James I.) and in Pump Court, 
Elm Court, and elsewhere under Charles I. 

I am disposed to think that the identi- 
fication of No. 1, Brick Court, with 
Daniell and with Spenser’s “ Protha- 
lamion,” though often repeated, is wrong, 
and for various good reasons, that the 
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house dates from a century later. There 
was a good deal of pulling down and re- 
building about 1678, and in that year 
it was ordered “ that Brick Court and the 
garden on the north side shall be made 
one court, and buildings erected on all 
sides of it.” This 
gives a more likely 
date for the dwell- 
ing just demolished, 
which possibly re- 
placed the original 
Elizabethan _ struc- 
ture. It withstood 
the attacks of Lon- 
don soot and grime 
for centuries, until 
last winter a broad 
crack in the blank 
wall facing Middle 
Temple Lane fore- 
shadowed disaster. 

The modernising 
of Brick Court every 
lover of the Temple 
will regret, for the 
place hitherto has 
retained all its old- 
world charm. Up 
to its day the town 
had been built of 
timber, or more 
rarely of stone, or 
2lse a combination 
of the two, and very 
little brick was to 
be seen even under 
Elizabeth. Was it 
not with some con- 
scious pride in their 
achievement that the 
Benchers named the 
little beflagged 
square, ‘‘ Brick 
Court”? And Lon- 
don was itself a 
debtor, for it was 
the brick houses in 
the Temple _ that 
stayed the progress 
westward of the 
Great Fire in 1666, when all Fleet Street, 
built of timber, burnt like matchwood, 
and the larger part of the Inner Temple 
was itself consumed. 

No. 1, Brick Court, though burdened 
with great age, could boast few distin- 
guished tenants. Lord Coleridge, the 
Lord Chief Justice, and Bowen, who 











shared chambers there with him, are 
perhaps too recent in memory to be 
placed in a niche in the legal temple of 
fame. ‘Thesiger, who had also painted 
his name on the doorway and waited for 
briefs, was a remarkable instance of a 
man appointed to the Appellate Court at 
the age of thirty-nine. 

The commanding figure of Brick Court 
resided at No. 2, in a set of chambers 
which have undergone no change since 
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have been nurtured by the noise of 
revelry that went on over his head. 
Goldsmith came to these rooms on 
the second floor in 1768. The success 
of Zhe Good-Natured Man, after the 
comedy had been refused by Garrick, 
brought him about £500, out of which 
he purchased a life lease of the chambers, 
and the balante was soon dispersed. So 
were the proceeds of She Stoops to 
Conquer—written not here, but at a 
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The interior of Goldsmith's rooms, where he gave his parties. 


The panelling and carving are in the richest style of the eighteenth century, and the present tenant, Mr. Hamilton Fox, 
has preserved it with the greatest care. Among his predecessors in the same building have been Thackeray and the poet Praed. 


his day. There Goldsmith spent the last 
years of his good-hearted, irresponsible, 
thriftless life, at times flush of money 
but always deep in debt; and from the 
windows of the house now pulled down 
must often have been seen the unwieldy 
figure of Samuel Johnson toiling up his 
stairs, of Sir Joshua Reynolds, of David 
Garrick, and Edmund Burke, and Hugh 
Kelly. Blackstone, labouring at his 
“Commentaries” in the rooms below, 
was much disturbed in the work on which 
Successive generations of rising barristers 


farm at Hyde, six miles on the Edgware 
Road, to which he retired for quiet and 
work. From out of Brick Court he 
sallied to avenge upon Evans, the pub- 
lisher, the insult offered to the lovely 
Mary Horneck, the “ Jessamy Bride.” 
A fight ensued, an overturned lamp 
swinging from the ceiling covered both 
combatants with oil, and Goldsmith, a 
sorry figure, returned to the Temple in 
a coach. 

On April 4th, 1774, in the rooms now 
marked by a plaque on the outer wall, 
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he died, and a sorrowful procession 
passed down the staircase to the Temple 
Church, between ranks of wailing women, 
outcasts of the great solitary city whom 
the poet had befriended. ‘They lowered 
the coffin in the Temple graveyard, 
but only a fragment of it remains, and 
now a coped stone bears the inscription, 
“ Here lies Oliver Goldsmith ”; but the 
actual site of the interment is unknown. 

Mr. H. Hamilton Fox, the present 
occupant of Goldsmith’s rooms, has fol- 
lowed the example of many previous 
tenants by treating them with reverential 
care. Some carvings, picked out, with 
curious taste, in florid reds and blues 
and greens, have been coated with a 
sombre black, much to their advantage. 
Structurally there have been no altera- 
tions. ‘The actual death chamber is be- 
lieved to be a little central enclosure, 
close and stuffy, with no ventilation 
through the outer walls, and only such 
dim illumination as can come through 
a light placed high in the panelling. It 
is now used exclusively for books. 

The chambers comprise this apart- 
ment, a bedroom, passage, and one large, 
delightful sitting-room, with three windows 
overlooking Essex Court, where a few 
trees rustle their leaves in the summer. 
{n this room Goldsmith gave his famous 
parties, and here it is probable 
“The Deserted Village” was 
written, and so often revised and 
re-revised. His young lawyer 
friend and fellow Templar, Cooke, 
calling two days after the poem 
was started, found that ten 





lines (fifth to fifteenth) had _ 


been the morning’s output. 
Forster describes the rooms 
as having been furnished 
handsomely by Goldsmith 
with Wilton carpets, blue 
moreen-covered mahogany 
sofas, blue moreen curtains, 
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Goldsmith's reputed grave. 








chairs corresponding, chimney glasses, 
Pembroke and card tables, and tasteful 
bookshelves. Across the staircase-landing 
are the chambers at that time occupied 
by Mr. Bott, a barrister from whom the poet 
obtained loans in his necessity, and whose 
treatise on the Poor Laws is supposed to 
have received revision and improvement 
from his pen. 

Later Winthrop Mackworth Praed came 
to the same building, and after him 
Thackeray, so that No. 2, Brick Court, can 
boast associations with literature almost 
unique. It appears as ‘Thackeray’s 
address in the Law List up to his death— 
an indication of affection for his beloved 
Temple which remained with him until 
the last. ‘The house has another and 
more sombre memory, for within its walls 
a Miss Broderick shot the lover who had 
deserted her. 

But it is Goldsmith’s gentle spirit that 
hovers over the place. It is not difficult 
in the dusk of the evening to imagine his 
quaint little figure capering at the window, 
gorgeous in raiment of Tyrian dye, lined 
with silk and furnished with flashing gold 
buttons, such as “ Mr. Filby, the tailor,” 
was able to supply; or in more pensive 
mood watching the rooks busy in the 
trees, “‘upon a grove where they have 
made a colony in the midst of a city.” 
Alas! the elms 
that once lent a 
patch of bright 
green to Elm 
Court have long 
since been cut 
i| down, and the 
rookery in Gray’s 
Inn, still happily 
flourishing, is the 
last where these 
birds retain their 
old - established 
association with 
the law. 
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‘*Monsieur de Vary started 


for the house, carrying the light weight of the child.” 






THE EMPEROR'S BALL. 
FROM THE MEMOIRS OF MADAME JUNOT. 


BY MAARTEN MAARTENS. 


ILLUSTRATED BY VINCENT BOCCHINO. 


HE following is an unpublished 
page from the memoirs of 


Madame Junot, the Duchesse 
d’Abrantés. 

In her old age, in her poverty, deserted 
by all that had once charmed her and 
made life delightful, a weary woman, full 
of glittering memories gone grey, she tore 
one lustrous episode from its place in her 
loosely knit chain of marvels and wrapped 
it in soft pink paper, and sealed it with 
her poor little dove-seal, and sent it to 
the son of the man whom it most con- 
cerned. The man himself slept in the 
churchyard of his native village, within 
call of the brown turrets of his long- 
forfeited, long-recovered home. He had 
died as a chamberlain of Louis Philippe, 
in 1833. 

The manuscript begins at the top of 
a leaf, just as it must have been torn 
away from its context. It joins on to 
no sentence in the published volumes: 


an inspection of the original copy of the 
memoirs would probably determine the 
exact place from which it was removed. 
This must have been somewhere in the 
sixth volume, probably the fifth or sixth 
chapter. There can be no doubt that 
the events it alludes to occurred in the 
early autumn, or rather let us call it 
the late summer, of 1806. It is now 
given to the public—as, indeed, why should 
it not be ?—by a connection on the female 
side, though not a lineal descendant, of 
Arséne de Vary. 

5 her usual kindness.” These are 
the opening words: ‘“‘sa bonté habitu- 
elle.” The reference is manifestly to 
Madame Mere, the mother of Napoleon, 
in whose household Madame Junot 
occupied the post of a lady-in-waiting. 
Madame Mere spent the summer of 1806 
at the Chateau of Pont-sur-Seine, and 
Madame Junot was summoned thither 
unexpectedly, as she tells us in the 
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published memoirs, to take the place of 
the invalided Madame de Saint-Pern. 
As she expressly states that she left her 
children—her infant daughters—in Paris 
with their father, the newly appointed 
Governor of that city, fearing lest they 
might be unwelcome in the country, 
although she had been invited to bring 
them, it is evident that she must ulti- 
mately have sent for her idolised little 
Joséphine, who plays so large a_ part 
in the ensuing narrative. Probably it 
is to the old lady’s friendly reception 
of the Empress’s godchild that the 
mutilated first phrase of the manuscript 
refers. We can now let the story speak 
for itself without further interruption : 


I then wandered away into the fields 
with my little daughter. At that age, 
and indeed ever after, Joséphine was 
the most adorable child any mother 
could have wished. She was now fully 
four years old, and round her dear little 
baby face she wore the divinest circlet 
of golden fairy curls. I imagine I have 
said this before, but, if it be so, every 
mother will forgive me for repeating it. 
Her prattle not only delighted me, which, 
of course, proves nothing, but even the 
sternest of the comrades-in-arms of 
Junot. Not that this is as wonderful 
as some less versed in matters military 
might think, for I have always found 
the bravest to possess the tenderest 
hearts. 

The Chateau de St. Pont—I have 
already pointed this out—was entirely 
unworthy, as a residence, of the mother 
of Napoleon. ‘There were no gardens 
to speak of: the park had been de- 
stroyed in the horrors of the Revolution, 
and both Joséphine and I, like every 
one connected with the place, were 
utterly weary of the only sheltered walk, 
the short “ Allée de la Glaciére.” Fortu- 
nately the fine autumn afternoon, though 
warm, was not uncomfortably sunny. We 
strolled on, along the banks of the Seine, 
certainly going much farther than I had 
intended, thus unaccompanied, as we 
talked of our impending return to Paris 
on the morrow, of the dear father awaiting 
us, and the little sister whom Joséphine 
worshipped, Constance. We must have 
been quite a quarter of a leagué from 
the house—about fifteen minutes’ walk— 
when I sat down. In my time it was 


not customary for women of my world 
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to scour the country by themselves. 
Times have changed. 

One can imagine my alarm, then, 
when, looking round, I saw a man 
coming towards us, from~behind a clump 
of, trees. I called my Joséphine to my 
side. I was somewhat reassured, as he 
drew nearer, to perceive that he wore the 
garb and had the bearing of a gentle- 
man. But I was terrified out of my 
senses, when, on _ distinguishing his 
features, I recognised my cqusin, that 
Arstne de Vary of whom such frequent 
mention has been made in the early 
volumes of these memoirs. 

“ Arséne !” I cried, choking for breath, 
‘are you mad? Why, in Heaven’s name, 
have you left England? You know that 
your discovery in this country means 
death !” 

“T know,” he replied, and flung himself 
down tranquilly by my side, with his back 
to the fields of the chateau and his eyes 
towards the view. My little Joséphine 
stared at him attentively; then she wan- 
dered away to pick flowers. I see the 
flowers at this hour, as I write; they 
were big, bright, yellow, and shiny. 
Quite a common flower, I am sure, but 
1 did not know their name, for we did 
not learn such things in my girlhood. 
Quite a common flower, yet they nearly 
cost me my adored Joséphine ! 

“It is my last view of France,” he 
said, “in any case. I am leaving for 
Brazil in a day or two, never to return. 
There is no room in Europe for Napoleon 
and me.” 

“Hush!” I cried, looking right and 
left, pale with fear. 

I am not a coward—I have sufficiently 
proved it—but I trembled for this reckless 
man’s life. “ 

“ Laurette,” he continued, ‘‘I have in 
me the blood of the Comneni, like your- 
self. Your Emperor is an usurper—let 
me speak ”—for I had once more lifted 
my hand in entreaty. “TI tried to restore 
France to its rightful lord, with other and 
better men than me; we failed in our 
attempt: such of us as he could catch he 
killed—of that we cannot complain. I 
was lucky: I escaped. We are quits.” 

“But that is more than two years ago,” 
I faltered. ‘‘ Georges Cadoudal i 

“Was a brave man. There are -plenty 
more,” he said. . 

‘Besides, you are most unjust to 
Napoleon, All those of the captured 























who condescended to ask for mercy he 
pardoned. Only Cadoudal refused to 
ask.” 

“ As I should have done,” said Arséne 
quietly. “Do not consider these words 
are vainglorious. Perhaps I shall be in 
a state to prove to you their reality right 
soon. It is a glorious death.” 

“ Arsene!” I exclaimed, “this is mad- 
ness! ‘Think of your mother !” 

His brow darkened, and he said a very 
cruel thing to me. “ You are a bad wife 
for a soldier, Laure,” he said. 

I turned away and called to the child. 
She came trotting towards me, her hands 
full of flowers. ‘ But what then,” I ex- 
claimed somewhat impatiently, “is the 
meaning of this? Are you proceeding 
to Paris to ask the Emperor to have you 
shot ?” 

T will tell you,” he answered. “See, 
I place my life, and my mother’s happi- 
ness, since you allude to it, in your hands. 
You have always been ‘don camarade,’ 
Laure : one can trust you.” 

It is ugly slang, but he used the ex- 
pression, and I recall it now with pleasure, 
in these years of malice and ill-will. 

“You know,” he went on very earnestly, 
“that in the days when we were all 
children together—not so very long ago, 
either, but our generation lives fast !—in 
those days I saw much of Caroline Bona- 
parte, her whom they call the Grand 
Duchess of Berg. I suppose you do not 
laugh at that, eh? Caroline Murat, 
Grand Duchess of Berg?” 

He scrutinised me closely, with those 
terrible black eyes of his. 

“No,” I retorted, ‘I do not laugh. I 
am lady-in-waiting to Madame Mere.” 

He shrugged his shoulders ever so 
slightly, and continued: “ Caroline is the 
wife of Murat. I understand that she 
makes him a good wife, for he makes 
her a good-natured husband, eh ?” 

Still he looked at me. I bit my lips, 
mortally offended. It seemed incredible 
he should make these allusions to the 
Grand Duchess in my presence, of all 
people. But suddenly the danger of his 
position recurred to me. “If you are 
discovered here you are lost,” I cried. I 
urged him to fly. 

But he sat there unmoved in his cool- 
ness. “I am going,” he said, “‘as soon 
as I have spoken. When I turn my back 
on you I have this.” He drewa ridiculous 
blond wig and whiskers half from under 
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his coat, and popped them back again. 
“Laure, you are going to-morrow to 
Paris to be present at the Grand Duchess’s 
fancy ball?” 

“Yes, and to take back my little 
Joséphine.” 

I was in terrible alarm lest he should 
ask to drive with me, but worse was to 
come. 

“ You have the direction of the classical 
quadrille there. I want you to tell me 
exactly what the dress is, so that I may 
get it. In that dress I shall be absolutely 
safe. I want to go to that ball. By 
midnight I shall leave Paris, France, 
Europe, for eve.” 

“It is utterly unthinkable!” I cried. 
** And it is the craziest insanity as well.” 

“Why unthinkable? You have the 
whole quadrille under your orders. I 
presume you have a few reserve dancers 
in case of an extra performer being 
required ?” 

This, of course, was the case. These 
quadrilles, which were then coming into 
fashion, and were indeed the most delight- 
ful things imaginable, required much 
careful arrangement, and the Grand 
Duchess of Berg, whese talent for details 
was not equal to her appreciation of 
grandeurs, had gladly left the mise-en-scéne 
to me. But the names of the actual 
partakers in the dance, and also of those 
Arséne had called the “reservists,” had 
of course been submitted to her Imperial 
Highness, who had even thought fit to 
exclude one young lady because, as she 
declared, the latter was plain, and one 
other because—although she did noi 
declare this—the Grand Duke had once 
spoken of her as “ pretty.” 

I told Arséne, rather sharply, that the 
thing was impossible. He could not hope 
to penetrate into the Elysée Napoléon 
without being discovered, nor should I have 
assisted him, had it been in my power, 
for I felt there was nothing to excuse his 
project, which seemed to me, and still 
seems, the foolishest freak. Caroline 
Bonaparte was not so well worth looking 
at as all that. Her shoulders, as I have 
said before, were high and—but it is not 
for me, perhaps, to point out her physical 
defects. 

He bowed to me very politely and 
said: “We will let the subject rest.” 

Of course, I perfectly understood that 
he had risked his life in the most daring 
manner to get so much speech of me, 
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but, indeed, I did not see how I could 
possibly have smuggled him into the 
palace as one of the performers in my 
dance. The Emperor was exceedingly 
particular about all such matters, re- 
solved to keep his own Court, and 
perhaps even still more the salons of his 
sisters, as select as those of the ancien 
régime, or, if possible, more so. It may 
be doubted whether he was always suc- 
cessful in this praiseworthy effort, or 
adequately assisted by the imperial ladies 
themselves ; but, in any case, I felt, and 
still feel, certain that in any enterprise 
such as that suggested by my cousin, 
failure and exposure (which would have 
cost me my post of honour) were abso- 
lutely inevitable. 

I turned, then, away, in very real dis- 
appointment, for I would gladly have 
helped him, in memory of the old days 
at Toulouse—happy days, before he had 
experienced the seduction of Caroline’s 
far-spreading grin. Ah! the years of our 
childhood! Is there anything in after- 
life that equals them? I turned, then, 
and called to my little Joséphine. 

There was no response, which was 
unusual, for always her angelic little voice 
made immediate answer : “ Out, maman /” 
and she would come running towards me 
to show me her flowers, a pebble, the 
treasures of acchild. I sprang to my feet 
in sudden alarm. There was nothing to 
be seen but meadow and scattered trees 
and the river. The river !—ah, my God! 
the river!—swiftly the thought struck 
me ; even now, after all these years, as I 
write, at my heart I can feel the blow. 
I rushed towards the banks, Arséne close 
beside me, entreating me to calm myself. 
To calm myself! Indeed, there was 
occasion! Among rushes and sedge I 
beheld arise, with tiny hand feebly clutch- 
ing at the long grasses, the sweet body 
of my little one. Only mothers can ap- 
preciate my feelings. I cried aloud to 
Heaven. 

The baby hand lost its hold. In a 
moment Joséphine was swept along by 
the eddying current, away into the 
stream. 

With incredible rapidity Arséne had 
passed me, had torn down to the bank, 
flinging off his coat by the way, had cast 
himself forth upon the flood ; as a lion— 
if lions can swim—he fought with the rise 
and fall of the waters. The recollection 
of those moments is even now unen- 


durable. I shrieked aloud till suddenly 
I remembered that my cries might 
endanger this life which was exposing 
itself for my sake. Then I stood still 
and prayed. It was not till he deposited 
the precious burden at my feet that I 
burst into tears. 

In her insatiate search for flowers to 
bring me, Joséphine must have slipped 
into the water. No other explanation 
seems reasonable. The dear child herself 
was at first unconscious, and when we 
succeeded in bringing her round, my only 
desire was to carry her to the Chateau 
without further parley or delay. I 
trembled with the emotions I had just 
experienced: the drenched little body 
shivered piteously in spite of the brilliant 
sunshine pouring down on it. What to 
do? A brave man does not hesitate 
when a woman is in need of him. 
Monsieur de Vary started for the house, 
carrying the light weight of the child. 
I hurried on beside him, bearing his 
coat. We spoke little. The poor child 
was crying and endeavouring to leave 
off. 

Before we had been observed by any 
members of the household, Chapatte 
came to our aid. For this deliverance I 
have always been more thankful than 
words can express. Disquieted by my 
long absence the faithful creature, it 
appears, was coming to look for us. In 
her arms Arséne deposited his treasure, 
and was turning away when I stopped him. 

“You have saved the life of my child,” 
I said, faltering. “I will do anything I 
can for you. ” 

He took his coat, and, holding it away 
from his wet figure: “I thank you. You 
can do nothing,” he said. 

“This that you have proposed,” I 
continued hurriedly, “is an impossibility ; 
it is madness—and  foolishness—your 
death-warrant. As well walk into the 
cabinet, at once, of the Chief of the 
Police. But I will plead with the Em- 
peror.” 

“ T forbid you to do that!” he exclaimed 
violently. ‘I will ask no grace of the 
Emperor.” 

The vehemence of his refusal must 
find its explanation not only in political 
convictions, but also in the reception 
given to former requests of his at a time 
when the future autocrat’s sisters were 
not otherwise known to the world than as 
Mesdemoiselles Bonaparte. 








“**For God's sake,’ 1 gacped, ‘for your mother’s, for mine, | plead with you—fly!’” 
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My nerves at that moment were not 
able to bear much further strain. “I 
cannot let you go like this,” I cried after 
him. “Write to me! Speak! If at 
any time 44 

“If at any time you are again in need 
of me, may I be there to help you,” he 
answered. ‘At present, you can do 
nothing for me. ‘The sooner I have got 
away from this neighbourhood and hidden 
myself in yonder distant cottage, the 
better. Farewell, Laurette ! ” 

Between us there was one word more : 
**T swear to you that if ever I can pay my 
debt to you, at the risk of my life I will 
do it!” I cried. 

Then, whilst he hastened off, as if he 
heard not, I followed, weeping, my good 
maid with the dripping child, to the 
house. 

Joséphine, playing in her bed after a 
good sleep and renewed rubbings, re- 
covered sooner than I had dared to hope 
her calmness of mind. She spent an 
excellent night—better than mine; and 
next morning, in spite of the solicitude 
of Madame Mtre, I conducted her back 
to Paris and the care of Fanchette. It 
was arranged that I should return to Pont 
two days after the ball of the Grand 
Duchess. 

These balls, as I have already said, 
were a great feature of the moment. 
Napoleon desired that the world of 
Paris should amuse itself, and his 
womenkind were all consumed by an 
insatiable thirst for dressing up. The 
classic modes of the period suited ad- 
mirably the statuesque beauty of the 
Princess Pauline (Borghese), and Caroline 
could never have realised that they were 
less appropriate to her very different 
charms. In unconsciously heroic emula- 
tion of her sister, the Grand Duchess had 
decreed that this entertainment at the 
Elysée Napoléon should be “classical.” 
All the guests were invited to appear in 
dresses Greek or Roman, or considered 
to be such. I found my own costume 
waiting for me; it was a perfect success, 
as were all my clothes at that period. If 
Napoleon ever reproached me for ex- 
travagance, it was always with a smile 
that showed how pleased he was. My 
dress was the same as that of the other 
ladies of my quadrille—there were twenty- 
four sets—but it fitted, which was more 
than could be said of poor Madame de 
C ’s. 








As Junot, in contrast with his usual 
outspokenness, did not inform me _ in 
what costume he was going, I did not 
refer to the matter. ‘The princess, with 
whom I made all final arrangements in the 
afternoon, astonished and rather discon- 
certed me by also avoiding all allusion to 
a subject (her own dress) which otherwise 
would hardly have abandoned her lips. 
Her sister Pauline, on the contrary, who 
came in whilst we were talking, informed 
me that she—Pauline—was going as 
Venus, and talked ceaselessly of her 
physical fitness for the 7é/e. The moral 
we did not discuss. os 

The first thing I noticed on entering 
the ball-room was that the Grand Duchess 
of Berg had assumed the character of 
Cleopatra. Her peach-like complexion 
and general brilliance of colouring hardly 
suggested an Egyptian. But her head- 
dress and ornaments sufficed. Murat was 
a Roman senator and general. ‘This, the 
Princess Pauline informed me, meant 
Mark Antony—the friend of Cesar. 
Junot, who came after me, having been 
detained by his duty as Governor of Paris, 
was also a Roman senator and general. 
Pauline, always remarkable for lack of tact, 
asked me if this was Mark Antony too. 
Junot, as I at once perceived—for his 
mobile features had no secrets I could 
not fathom—was under the influence of 
some great perturbation. His post of 
Governor was a terrible strain on the man 
who would gladly have laid down his life 
for his chief. Had any design against 
the Emperor’s safety been but partly 
successful, I feel sure Junot would not 
have lived to face the possible blame. 

The men’s dresses in my quadrille were 
of white, with blue embroideries and silver 
spangles. ‘They were accurately copied 
from mural paintings representing young 
gallants of the time of Augustus. The 
effect was very fine. 

I had not been long in the great recep- 
tion-room, when I observed a man in this 
white-and-blue dress, with a quantity of 
fair hair and whisker, standing behind a 
little group of talkers, against a column. 
He seemed to shrink somewhat out of 
sight, and this perhaps caused me to 
notice him. His eyes were fixed incon- 
tinently on Cleopatra. I need hardly say 
that [ had recognised Arséne. 

I looked eagerly towards Caroline : she 
seemed superbly unconscious of her 
admirer’s existence. Yet this man was 
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risking almost certain death for a last 
glimpse of her face. She was dancing 
with Junot. 

The sight of him standing there para- 
lysed me for a moment: my breath came 
in gasps. He was my benefactor: I 
owed to him the life of my child. A 
couple of hours ago, not wishing to in- 
volve him, or to complicate my husband’s 
official position, I had told Junot that a 
stranger who happened to be passing had 
rescued the child. Junot had reproved 
me for not obtaining, by some means or 
other, the name of this brave man, “I 
would have flown to him and embraced 
him,” said Junot. 

With knees knocking together, for fear 
of the next moment’s developments, I 
crept through the crowd towards the 
pillar where stood Arséne. Every instant 
I expected to see him touched on the 
shoulder by a guard, detected, silently 
arrested, led away. Or perhaps he would 
resist: there would be a fearful explosion, 
a catastrophe. My eyes dilated. I crept 
closer. ‘‘For God’s sake,” I gasped, 
“for your mother’s, for mine, I plead 
with you—fly ! ” 

“Two minutes more,” he whispered. 
“Two only—the last.” 

I was afraid lest we should be observed, 
lest I should compromise him. Hardly 
knowing what I did, I edged away. I 
fancied that Junot’s gaze was fixed upon 
me. I felt sure, in the blaze of countless 
candles, that his colour came and went. 
The two minutes passed: still the white- 
and-blue man stood by the pillar. It 
became an obsession. I crept away into 
the little octagon room where the statue 
of Flora stood ; it happened to be empty. 
I sank down on an ottoman and covered 
my face with my hands, 

When I lifted my eyes, in one of the 
pauses of the dancing, my husband stood 
in front of me. “What is wrong?” he 
demanded. 

“IT am feeling the effects of my fright,” 
I made answer (which was right enough) ; 
“but you—what is the matter with you ?” 

‘** Laure,” he said, and his voice broke, 
“T have information of a meditated attack 
on the Emperor. I received it as I was 
actually entering the palace. An individual 
has been traced: he is believed to have 
penetrated here to-night.” 

“Of whom are you speaking?” I 
cried. 

He looked at me in astonishment. 


“T do not even know his name,” he 
answered more calmly ; “‘I was only in- 
formed, as I tell you, on arriving here. 
But the secret police are on his trail, He 
will be arrested in half an hour.” 

“* And the Emperor?” I whispered. 

“The Emperor is safe. No one will be 
allowed to approach him.” 

‘“* He is in the rooms, then?” 

** Did you think he would stay away ?” 

In my flurry and alarm I had noticed 
nothing. Napoleon, after the usual cere- 
monies of his arrival, had withdrawn to 
the far end of the great ball-room, where 
he stood watching the dancing. 

A chamberlain—I believe it was 
Monsieur d’Aligre—came to summon 
Junot ; and I remained in the little retiring- 
room, a prey to feelings impossible to 
describe. One thing, however, I realised, 
and it gave me strength: I must act at 
once. Whatever I did must be done 
instantly, not after ten minutes’ reflection. 
I must save the saviour of my child. I 
knew that Arséne had no designs against 
Napoleon. 

I dragged myself along the walls of the 
little room to the door. Napoleon was 
not far from me, in the purple of Augustus, 
Caroline was dancing again. And the 
madman, my cousin, had advanced to the 
door of the ball-room, and stood with his 
gaze riveted upon her. 

The people about him were unconscious 
of his presence. Yet around him, in his 
inevitable isolation, had already gathered 
the indescribable atmosphere of an ap- 
proaching catastrophe. What that is, it 
would be difficult to say, but we feel it to 
be there, heavy in the air of the festal 
chamber, around the doomed man. God’s 
destructions often fall unheralded ; not so 
the disfavour of a Court, the condemnation 
of the law. A black choud seems to settle 
on the stillness and emptiness : there is a 
waiting for the storm. 

I saw that already Arstne was being 
watched by a man who was not an 
ordinary guest. Another stood close to 
him, scrutinising, as if in doubt. ‘Who 
is that?” said a voice beside me: two 
officers were talking. Suddenly I felt all 
the tremble go out of me: I raised my 
heart in silence to God. I realised in a 
flash of clear perception—such as comes, 
they say, to the drowning—that I was 
risking almost certain ruin for myself and 
those I loved, but I could not help myself. 
I had bound myself with a voluntary oath: 
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I must redeem it. I could save him— | 
alone. And I must. 

I walked straight up to him, across this 
corner of the great room, at the top. 
‘* Monsieur le Baron,” I said in a clear 
voice, doing my best to make the words — 
the imaginary title—carry ; ‘‘I have done 
a very stupid thing. I have left my 
tablets, with the little list, on the guéridon 
in my boudoir. Will you take my carriage 
—the amaranth liveries—and fetch it me? 
I shall wait for you here.” I hardly knew 
what I was saying, but I tried to say 
it very harmlessly and distinctly. He 
started, almost imperceptibly. I put my 
arm through his, and drew him down the 
reception-room. Already, in obedience 
to my order, I heard a voice in the outer 
distance calling: “Madame  Junot’s 
carriage!” Already, also, I divined--I 
could not say how—that it was too late. 
The sdirri were in terrible doubt: at 
my side they felt they could not venture 
to arrest a man who was almost certainly 
the wrong one. But if I left him to him- 
self they would take the risk. I walked 
on, then, through the crowd, who made 
way. A thousand eyes were upon me. 
In a low voice he expostulated, repeating 
my name, begging me to desist. And, as 
he spoke, like the woman I am, I felt my 
resolve harden. What! shall men alone 
have generous instincts? Nowadays it 
seems the fashion to think so: men and 
grisettes. Not in my youth: the tides of 
our sentiments flowed high. 

“ My cloak !” I said, and, not loosening 
for one moment my pressure upon his 
arm (except to let him slip into his 
voluminous great-coat), I almost forced 
him, by gentle insistence, into the carriage 
which had come up to the front door. 
“Home,” I said, and sank back fainting 
against the cushions. The distance is, 
of course, but a couple of hundred yards. 
When I came-to myself, I was alone in 
the carriage. It was driving in an opposite 
direction, through the darkness. On one 
of my fingers, over the white glove, was 
a ring. 

I called my servants and inquired of 
them. They told me that my companion 
had stopped them almost immediately 
and bidden them drive towards the 
Palais-Royal. Presently he had got out, 
with the order to take me home. They 
believed these instructions to issue from 
me. ‘Yes, yes: it is quite right. I was 
feeling faint,” I said. I had resolved on 
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my course of action. The accident of 
the day before would sufficiently explain 
my falling ill at the ball. I had asked 
the first man I thought I recognised to 
take me home, under the flimsy pretext 
of having forgotten something. That man 
was not Monsieur ?— I must think of 
somebody with fair hair. I had felt 
sure it was, but the room was going round 
with me. 

On reaching the house I hurried to 
my boudoir. I pushed aside the heavy 
portiére. In the half-light of the shaded 
lamp a man came forward to meet me— 
the Emperor ! 

“Ah, ha, Madame Junot!” he began 
at once, in his most terrible voice. ‘Then 
he stopped short, as the curtain fell 
behind me. He ran forward and tore it 
aside. The landing was empty. ‘“ And 
where is your companion ?” he cried. 

‘*My companion, Sire?” I faltered, 
more dead than alive. 

“Yes, your companion! It is thus 
you bring disgrace on my Court, on your 
own name, on your honourable—ah, 
Madame la Générale ” He burst out 
into one of his rages, of which I had 
never hitherto experienced anything but 
the terrifying, though distant, report. I 
now sank on to a settee, trembling and 
weeping, but as the purport of his 
denunciations deepened upon me, I 
recovered much of my composure. The 
suspicion which had caused him thus to 
run me to earth was entirely unfounded. 
It was a favourite one with Napoleon, 
always ready to doubt the virtue of any 
woman but his sisters, and equally eager 
to play the censor among the ladies of 
his slightly heterogeneous Court. 

“Well, what have you to say for your- 
self?” he demanded at last, provoked 
by my silence under his storm of abuse. 

I rose and swept him the profoundest 
of curtsies. ‘‘Sire,” I said, “there is 
not a man in earth, hell or heaven, who 
could speak to my children one word 
that would cause them to blush for their 
mother.” 

For a moment my manner disconcerted 
him: then he recovered himself. ‘ You 
were watched yesterday,” he said, “in 
lengthy conversation—evidently a_pre- 
arranged meeting—with this man.” I 
must have changed colour. “Ah, you 
see, my secret police is better than that 
of my poor Governor. My poor, honest 
Junot cannot even look after his wife.” 




































‘Suddenly, with all these people around me, / cast myself at the Emperor's feet.” 
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“Sire,” I replied, “Junot is indeed, 
as your Majesty says, a poor spy. But 
those whom your Majesty employs will 
have told you of the circumstances that 
attended yesterday’s encounter : the peril, 
the deliverance of my little Joséphine ! ” 
I had guessed right: our enemy’s report 
had confined itself, as it always did, to 
such misrepresentations as were calculated 
to damage me. That man was incapable 
of acting otherwise. 

Napoleon listened with interest to my 
story. Whether further parley would have 
convinced him that he had done me a great 
injustice is another matter. It is not easy 
so to convince a man with his estimate— 
and also his experience !—of our sex. 

Our brief colloquy, however, came to 
an unexpected conclusion. A tumult of 
voices became audible in the vestibule 
below and on the staircase. I could 
distinguish in eager protest the tones of 
Duroc. Napoleon started, and would 
have made for the door. But he was too 
late. It was flung open. Junot stood on 
the threshold. 

“Thank God!” cried Junot. “ You 
are safe!” He ran towards the Em- 
peror. “Ah, Sire!” he sobbed. 

Napoleon was right when he said that 
Junot had not in him the making of a 
decent Alguazil. His was a soldier’s 
heart, not a policeman’s. 

“Calm yourself,” said the Emperor, 
kindly. ‘ What is wrong?” 

Junot explained hurriedly that informa- 
tion had been received of the presence, 
at the Grand Duchess’s féte, of a partaker 
in the Chouan conspiracy. ‘The man 
had been tracked, taken 

Ah, God ! my pulses stood still. 

“He is here!” said my husband. 

The next moment, at the Emperor’s 
command, Arstne was before us. His 
captors tore back his overcoat, revealing 
his white-and-blue dress. Duroc, who 
had accompanied Napoleon, came in with 
the rest. ‘The little room seemed full of 
us in our masquerade clothes. 

Suddenly, with all these people around 
me, I cast myself at the Emperor’s feet. 
Ay, and I would do it again. 





“Sire!” I shrieked, “this man is 


innocent—innocent of everything but 
saving your godchild’s life, as I am 
innocent of everything but trying to save 
his !” - 

“Rise, Madame la Générale!” said the 
Emperor, in accents I could not disobey. 
He opened a door behind him. It led 
into a little cabinet next to my own 
bedroom. In this cabinet, lighted only 
by a night-light, my little one slept. 
Unable to draw back again, the Emperor 
entered ; we were alone with Joséphine. 

** You plead passionately,” he said. 

‘Sire, I am a mother.” 

** And why was this man at the ball of 
the Grand Duchess ?” 

“Sire, this man is my cousin, Arséne 
de Vary.” 

**Ah!” said Napoleon. 

“He was leaving France, Europe, 
to-morrow, for ever. He was going to 
Brazil.” Napoleon was silent. ‘‘ He 
came to me yesterday and implored me 
to smuggle him into the Elysée to-night. 
I refused. I reproached him with his 
madness. I reminded him of his mother 
—my mother’s sister, Sire, whom you 
knew well in days gone by. I told him 
he was going to his death. I refused; 
and, whilst I was refusing, he leapt into 
the Seine and saved my child. To-night, 
when I found him in your sister’s house— 
the house of her Imperial Highness, 
Sire—ah, the brave man! he leaps to 
dangers for duty! he leaps to dangers 
for love!” I broke down. Napoleon 
listened to my weeping in silence. ‘The 
soft breathing of Joséphine made itself 
audible. I dried my eyes. “On the 
head of my child I swear that I have 
spoken the whole truth,” I said. And I 
could not help adding: “Sire, it is not 
for me to tell your Majesty, that when 
the Bonapartes conquer, they are irre- 
sistible.” 

Napoleon opened the door that led 
to the boudoir. ‘Monsieur le Gouver- 
neur,” he said, “see that this person is 
conveyed to Marseilles immediately and 
shipped on the first vessel that leaves for 
the Brazils!” 
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Ormolu candelabra with the characteristic curves beloved of Louis XV.'s Court. 





THE DIARY OF A COLLECTOR. 


SOME ARTS OF FRANCE, 
BY EGAN MEW. 


There’s one joy unconfined to the wealthy, 
An art no one thinks of rejecting— 
The subtle, accomplished, and stealthy 
Art of collecting. 


LTHOUGH to the collector our 
A old English applied arts are very 
pleasant, the student of decoration 

cannot but own that in many of even the 
best periods native work suffered from 
lack of the highest patronage. Our artists 
muddled through to splendid victories in 
the eighteenth century, but there was a 
certain unconsciousness, and an absence 
of intention, and a good deal of luck in 
the result. These casual qualities will be 
looked for in vain among the works of 
France. Late in the seventeenth century 
and onwards the spirit of art was very 
wide awake under the Bourbons. Here 
we had no de Condé, or de Villeroy, or 
cultivated King, to lavish funds upon 
factories, and regulate and conduct whole 
battalions of able craftsmen. The state- 
aided arts of France doubtless inflicted 
some disadvantages upon the people, 
but they nurtured a race of craftsmen 
which has made its century immortal 
and its country the Mecca of all good 
collectors. The grace and skill that was 
lavished by a Boucher or a Fragonard on 
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Aphorisms of Autolycus 


the panels of a royal mistress’s boudoir 
or the nice conduct of a design upon the 
handle of her clouded cane, permeated 
the land, and affected the smallest and 
most inexpensive things. 


The French Ensemble. 


If one collects with the object of add- 
ing to the beauty of one’s household 
surroundings, the great French periods 
offer particular advantages. For from the 
early days of Louis XIV., through his 
long reign, in the time of the Regency, 
under his great-grandson Louis XV., and 
his far-off heir Louis X VI., under Napoleon, 
and during the Restoration, and even in 
the days of Louis Napoleon and Eugénie, 
the French styles have always aimed at an 
ensemble, and attained that desideratum. 


For the Modest Purse. 


Although the French arts were culti- 
vated primarily for the entertainment. of 
princes, the collection of objects of old 
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French applied art is not alone for the 
extremely wealthy. 

There are great numbers of pieces 
which may fall to the fortunate at quite 


Sevres. 


The soft and hard porcelains of the 
state-endowed and pampered manufactory 
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Part of a collection of Sévres made during the last twenty years in London. 
of ormolu mounting an apple-green vase of Louis XV. period. 
Each piece shown here is instinct with the individual character that marks the Sévres productions of this 
They are all collectors’ examples in perfect condition, but have been gathered together at no great outlay during a 
The commode on which they stand has the heroic emblems of the Empire, the chairs are late 


collectors. 
time. 
long series of years. 


In the centre is a large candelabrum 
It is the colour and work now most admired by 


Louis XV., and the little table is an example of Vernis Martin work, 


small sums. Such elegant examples as 
Mr. Jerningham’s carved wood watch- 
stands, which were mentioned some 
months ago in this magazine, are among 
them, and various specimens of furniture 
and painting and carving or engraving 
are, even now, to be happened upon. 
Still, in regard to French art, as in other 
connections, it is an advantage to go 
where money is. 

The following notes, therefore, relate 
rather to the adventures of a friend of 
mine among the sophisticated arts of 
eighteenth-century France than my 
personal experiences. And yet my friend 
has had the sort of fortune that the 
smallest collector likes to think will come 
his way, for his knowledge and skill have 
often put him in possession of pieces at a 
quarter of their market price. 


are not quite the objects that one expects 
to find for a few shillings nowadays, but 
such adventures fall to the wisely adven- 


turous. One day in Drury Lane a 
collector halted under a shop awning to 
shelter himself from the rain. The small 
window contained a good quantity of odds 
and ends, from old clothes to old iron. 
Half buried lay a porcelain inkstand. 
The collector was soon handling the piece, 
which proved to be a fine example of a 
good period of Sévres. It is true that the 
stand was in two pieces, but the metal 
screw was there which originally held the 
upper and lower parts together, and it 
was, in fact, perfect. ‘The shop-keeper 
asked 3o0s.: she had been offered 25s. 
by some one who was to return directly. 
In a bargain, there is always some one 
who will return directly. However, my 
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friend gladly paid the 3os., and begged 
the shopkeeper to tell the would-be 
customer—on his immediate return—that 
£30 would be nearer the price of the 
inkstand than gos. 

Such luck does not come to many of 
us, but it will to those who pursue wisely, 
for large quantities of Sévres have found 
their way into England. - Under the 
animated sway of Madame de Pompadour 
the business of Sévres was hustled along 
in quite a modern American fashion. 
No one was a good citizen unless he 
purchased these beautiful productions. 
Dresden must be outpaced, and the kings 


succinctly the story of that artificial and 
engaging time. 

This was the age of prettiness-——but how 
cleverly enhanced by art! It has been 
charmingly sung of Boucher, but it might 
be said of many other artists and crafts- 
men of that day, that he served — 


The crowned Caprice, 
sainted, 

Swayed the light realms of ballets and bon- 
mots ; 

Ruled the dim boudoir’s demz-jour, or drove 

Pink-ribboned flocks through some pink-flowered 
grove. 


whose sceptre, nowise 














Various examples of eighteenth-century ormolu work from the early Louis XV. candelabra, next to the clock, 
down to the end of the Bourbon regime, 


of the earth made to confess that there 
were no such delightful productions in 
porcelain as the pieces from the Sévres 
pottery. 

In full winter Madame arranged that 
historical and prodigious parterre in 
which all the flowers of spring and 
summer appeared, perfumed and fresh. 
Lo, when the King came to pluck them, 
they were of Sévres, scented to suit the 
particular blooms they so closely repro- 
duced. No parable could tell more 


A laughing Dame, who sailed a laughing cargo 

Of flippant loves along the Aleuve du Tendre ; 

Whose greatest grace was jupes a /a camargo, 

Whose gentlest merit gentiment se rendre ; 

Queen of the rouge-cheeked Hours, whose foot- 
steps fell 

To Rameau’s notes, in dances by Gardel. 


It was in this period that most of the 
examples in the first large illustration 
were produced, but of course the beauties 
of Seévres were continued right down 
to the Revolution, and revived under 
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Napoleon, and carried forward into the 
mechanical days of our own_ period. 
One of the most complete and con- 
venient histories of Vincennes —the birth- 
place of the Royal French porcelain 
factory of Sévres—and of Sévres itself 
from 1756 to 1810, will be found in “ Con- 
tinental China,” by Mr. C. H. Wylde, who 
has so many beautiful examples under 
his care at South Kensington. His 
chapters on this subject and his admirable 
list of marks will prove of great service 
to the collector of Sévres, and of great 
interest to the student. 


MALL 


MAGAZINE. 


presence that we recognise excellence 
in the craft of later years. Without the 
influence of these two saving qualities 
it has been considered that the priceless 
trifles which the millionaire guards be- 
hind plate glass, the gold-mounted cups 
of rock-crystal or of Sevres, the enamels, 
the chiselled snuff-boxes, which serve as 
a setting for the miniatures of Hall, or 
the microscopic art of Van Blarenberghe, 
would have no more title to honour, 
from an artistic point of view, than those 
provincial branches of decoration which 
Mr. Alfred Gilbert has called the would- 

















Louis XV. commode, showing the use of a fine antique Japanese lacquer panel mounted with 
gilt bronze hand-cut handles and ornaments. 


Style is the Art. 


A sense of style and respect for the 


laws of construction are the secrets of 
the more satisfying applied arts. In 
regard to France, that accomplished 
student of eighteenth-century work, the 
late Lady Dilke, has said that these 
virtues, predominant in all the best 
periods, are particularly obvious in the 
work of the earlier masters of the 
eighteenth century, and that, although 
their force may be sadly diminished, it 
is nevertheless due to some hint of their 


be beautiful things belonging to the young 
ladies’ seminary and the duffer’s paradise. 
But fortunately style and construction do 
enter into the composition of the prettiest 
pieces of the period, from the tiny objects 
of brilliantly worked gold and enamel or 
the finely chased ormolu seen in the 
second illustration to the larger but hardly 
less accomplished lacquered and mounted 
piece of furniture, in the picture above, 
lately seen at the Spanish Gallery in 
Conduit Street. 

From the lacquer to the gilt work of 
the next reign the continuity of idea—the 
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idea of a perfect style—is carried forward air was filled with echoes of classic 
with success. ‘The light classicism which taste just then and later. The cult was, 
is called the Marie Antoinette feeling however, carried to rather an absurd 





Some examples of the mahogany and ormolu furniture of the First Empire. These pieces were selected for 
Napoleon’s own use, 


was, of course, introduced by that un- extreme in the Imperial days of Napoleon. 
tiring reformer of the arts, the energetic The photograph of pieces here given 
and acute Madame-de Pompadour. The shows the style Napoleon at its best. A 
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Some pieces of French furniture that have been constantly in fashion for one hundred and fifty years, ‘lhe wood- 
work is often of pear and gilt, and lacquered after a manner that has preserved its freshness and beauty down to our 
own day. This class of work, which was usually done for the royal or great houses of Europe, was produced without 


consideration of expense. 


fine room thus decorated is very hand- 
some and distinguished. 
pieces are rare, and the many copies 


made during the 
reign of Louis 
Napoieon, and 
those even now 
produced to fill 
the demand for 
Empire __ furni- 
ture, cannot be 
greatly recom- 
mended. There 
can be no doubt 
that, like the gilt 
furniture of the 
Bourbons, the 
Napoleonic 
styles can readily 
be reproduced ; 
but the old 
materials and the 
old painstaking 
workmanship 
are no_ longer 
with us, and the 


But the perfect 














Corner of a room decorated with eighteenth-century French 
objects of art. 


result is only effective in the sight of 
those who know not the originals. 
From the early days of Louis XIV. 


to the last of 
Napoleon is a 
long period, 
and every year 
of it is full 
of interest 
to the collector 
of French ap- 
plied arts. It 
was then. that 
this nation led 
the taste of the 
world, and 
formed the 
historic styles 
which seem 
likely to domi- 
nate all furni- 
ture, cera- 
mics, and de- 
coration for 
several centuries 
to come. 





THE SALTING OF SKULL ROCK LIGHT. 


STORIES OF A SOUTH SEA BUCCANEER.—VIJ. 


BY ALBERT DORRINGTON. 


ILLUSTRATED BY CyRUS CUNEO. 
. ‘HE game of “ watching the bank” 
was being played at Emu Creek 
with relentless persistence. At 
the first news of gold, crowds of South Sea 
adventurers had swarmed into the Straits, 
where their swift-sailing schooners fluttered 

like hawks on the blood-scent. 

The bank itself was of no importance 
from an architectural standpoint, and 
would have been hoisted bodily from its 
foundations and looted at leisure but for 
the presence of six troopers wearing the 
uniform of the Queensland police. 

A breast-high stockade had been erected 
round the building; a narrow gate per- 
mitted two men to walk abreast into the 
buying-room. When three attempted to 
pass in a hurry, a voice spoke admonish- 
ingly along the barrel of a carbine; the 
third man usually fell back with great 
speed until the order was given for him 
to enter. 

Gold was being brought in from the 
remote regions of the Palmer River and 
the Kennedy, escorted by gangs of China- 
men and big-chested Malays, armed with 
kris and long-bladed knives. No man 
travelled alone with newly won gold or 
reef-specimens in his possession. The 
business of the hour was to keep at bay 
the little parties of gold-trackers, who 
followed men to their pegs and claimed 
tribute at the point of the rifle. 

It happened that Captain William 
H. Hayes had pegged out an acre of 
gold-bearing reef at White Marble. Eight 
kanakas and half-castes were employed in 
the workings: a quantity of rich stone 
had been already packed at the mine-head 
awaiting treatment. From dawn till long 
after dark the kanakas sweated in the 
narrow drives, tunnelling and staying with 
timber the loose schist-like formations 
that threatened at times to engulf them. 

Hayes, stripped to the waist, stood by 
the windlass hauling great buckets of 
chrome-coloured slime from below. For 
the hundredth time in his life he saw 
fortune looming ahead, and he vowed 


that the sea would know him no more if 
the earth would provide him with honest 
meat and wine. 

From every pot-hole and sand-heap 
bobbed a Mongolian head; the creek 
beds and flats were alive with the scum 
of Swatow and Shanghai. They wandered 
in bands over the field, dogging the white 
miners to their claims, fighting like hyenas 
among themselves whenever a_ penny- 
weight of quartz was in dispute. 

They came from the solitudes of Cape 
York and the Batavia River, from Hannibal 
Island and the jungled foreshores of the 
Great Barrier ; it seemed as though the 
very wind had blown the news of gold 
about their ears. And wherever a white 
prospector drove his pick, Ah_ Sin and 
Kum Yow would pitch their camp along- 
side and watch developments. 

The big white barbarian, Hayes, sweated 
through the long hot days unmolested. 
The yellow invaders had studied him 
singly and in groups. They walked round 
his claim, and their throats grew hot at 
sight of the gold-veined quartz gleaming 
within the tunnelled drive. ‘They watched 
him and pondered, and their coolie hearts 
grew white when he swung through their 
lines alone and unarmed. 

“Him no goo!” they chattered. 
“ Him one size too big. Hi, ya!” 

The buccaneer responded without heat 
or malice. “I’m not big enough to lick 
you all, Children of Heaven, but if you’ll 
pile yourselves my way about a score at 
a time, I’ll reduce the blamed fighting to 
a minimum.” 

“ By clikey, you wait!” A hundred 
clawing hands swept towards him. ‘We 
catchee you, byemby. Yah, hah, 
Cassima !” 

Hayes shouldered through the reeking 
crowd good-humouredly. ‘‘The_ right 
man is going to belt you, Children of 
Heaven, first time you put your pigeon 
toes inside his claim. And you don’t 
know how hard that right man can hit.” 

The end came unexpectedly, and Hayes’ 
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career as a gold-miner terminated abruptly. 
One morning a trooper picked his way 
across the gully and cantered down the 
coolie lines to where the big white man 
was standing at the windlass head. 
Nodding briefly, he demanded to see 
the buccaneer’s mining certificate. 

The moment the trooper halted at 
the White Marble, seven hundred Chinese 
‘‘swampers ” threw down their tools and 
surrounded the white man’s claim. No 
word was spoken. ‘The end of the big 
barbarian had come. His rich reef would 
fall to the gang of “jumpers” who first 
leaped between the pegs and held their 
ground. 

“Your certificate, Hayes,” repeated 
the trooper sternly. ‘‘ I want to see it.” 

“Guess you'll have to sell me one,” 
said the buccaneer innocently. “I’ve 
been too busy improving my claim to 
pay attention to your mining laws.” 

The trooper frowned and fingered his 
carbine restlessly. “You'll have to 
forfeit. I’m acting on orders. Mining 
in this colony without a licence is illegal. 
Call out your men.” Backing his horse 
to the head of the mine, he took his 


stand by the windlass. 
In his haste to begin work the buccaneer 
had neglected to provide himself with 


the necessary certificate, which would 
have given him undisputed ownership 
to that portion of the reef enclosed within 
his four pegs. ‘Therefore he argued his 
case a little defiantly until the trooper 
grew hot and impatient. The proceedings 
were intensified by occasional yelpings 
from the army of Mongolian “ swampers ” 
that lined the surrounding ridge. 

Technically the buccaneer was in the 
wrong ; morally he was entitled to every 
pennyweight of gold found within his 
four pegs. Had the trooper been an 
older man, he would certainly have 
allowed an hour’s grace wherein to 
comply with the laws of the land. Instead, 
he unslung his carbine and spoke three 
nasty words to the man whose courage 
was the admiration of every British and 
American sea captain trading within the 
South Pacific. 

The seven hundred ‘‘ swampers ” closed 
about the mine-head, whimpering , like 
dingoes at sight of the gold-fretted’ reef 
that bulged picturesquely from the sides 
and roof of the chrome-coloured drive. 

Hayes laughed bitterly and shouted a 
word to his kanaka workmen in the tunnel 
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below. Wiping the clay and slush from 
his hand and boots, he prepared to vacate 
his claim without further parley. Re- 
sistance was out of the question. A single 
shot fired in anger would bring the gold- 
warden and a hundred white miners at his 
back to enforce the law of the country. 

The rattle of the trooper’s carbine as it 
fell into its leather bucket finished the 
inquiry. Hayes stepped from the mine 
enclosure and lit a cigar. 

“ My compliments to your Government, 
young man. And you may tell ’em 
from me that they’ve whipped the wrong 
tiger.” He glanced back for a moment 
at the yellow army that spilled over the 
sand ridge into his claim. His pegs were 
uprooted by a score of clawing hands. 
Down the sides of the shaft poured the 
coolie leaders, scraping the face of the 
reef with naked hands, hacking and 
pulverising with knives and picks wherever 
a speck of gold shone in the water-worn 
fissures. 

Hayes saw the futility of pitting himself 
against the army of mine-stealers. More- 
over, he was certain that the gold-warden 
at Emu Creek had received instructions 
from the Queensland Government to 
drive him from the country. His recent 
exploits in the South Seas had caused a 
spirit of apprehension to pervade the De- 
partment of Navigation. Certain harbour 
officials had watched and reported his 
movements with more than Christian 
curiosity ; and, with a well-equipped tele- 
graph service at their disposal, the art of 
harassing William H. Hayes had been 
practised with considerable success. 

Worse than all, a gunboat had shadowed 
his schooner from Rockhampton to Cairns, 
and had prevented him landing at a 
moment when he desired to take in stores 
and fresh water, 

While exonerating the captain of the 
gunboat, his wrath blew white and red 
at the loss of his mine—the weeks of 
slavish toil spent in ground-sluicing and 
cross-cutting non-payable areas of reef ; 
and at the moment when gold had been 
struck the Queensland officials had offered 
him up to the greed of seven hundred 
unlicensed ‘‘ swampers.” 

He retired sullenly to Sing Foo’s 
boarding-house, a rat-ridden bungalow, 
overlooking the Straits where the Queens- 
Jand-bound ships headed for the still 
waters of the Great Barrier Reef. From 
the back rooms and verandah came the 
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rattle of dice, the guttural oaths of the 
puffy-necked, rubber-chafed Scandinavian 
divers, the stammering protests of the 
little Jap shellers who periodically looted 
the rich oyster swathes north and east of 
the Vanderdecken Banks. 

Men glanced covertly at Hayes as he 
smoked in the verandah hammock ; few 
ventured to pass the time of day, since no 
man knew when his rage would over-spill, 
scattering them like frightened dogs. 

It was hinted among the Malays, 
gambling in a near room, that the big 
Tuan intended to wring the Government’s 
neck at the earliest opportunity. A 
French refugee from Noumea tip-toed 
across the verandah and in a stifled 
whisper suggested an up-rising among 
the miners who had suffered ill-treatment 
at the hands of the Government. 

Hayes twirled his thumbs, looked coldly 
at the ex-convict, and snarled him into 
silence. “Out of this, you cut-throat! 
I guess the air is full enough of poison 
already.” 

The ex-convict skipped back ges- 
ticulating violently. ‘ Parbleu! You 
grunt like ze lion,” he quavered. “I 
have no wrong done.” 

“You invite me, a white man, to 
captain an army of mongrel chows, that 
would die of heart trouble if a British 
blue-jacket sneezed within a mile of ’em. 
Pshaw !” 

“Ze Government steal your mine. 
Sacre! I would keel it!” The French- 
man expectorated effusively. His left 
hand stabbed the air as though illustrating 
his method of dealing with tyrannical 
Governments. “I would keel it !—keel 
it!” he choked. 

The buccaneer eyed him sombrely. 
“Go and have a drink, m’sieur. There’s 
a barman over the way named Von 
Bismarck or something. ‘Talk to him, and 
quit here. You're too blamed mercurial 
for a revolutionary.” 

The eyes of the township were on the 
panther-footed Hayes as he padded up 
and down the narrow street, his wide- 
peaked cap jammed over his_ brow. 
There were ruffians among the crowds of 
miners and trepang fishers, whose names 
were recorded in the gaol-books of every 
Australian city, yet no one among them 
cared to criticise or rouse him from his 
sullen meditations. 

**T tink it vas alride to leaf him alone, 
grunted a German sheller. “ De Queens- 
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land bolice vas foolish to blay tricks mit 
him. Dershwampers haf taken his claim, 
und dey vill bag his gold quartz, und 
gamble der money. No man mit blood 
in him vill stand dot.” 

The buccaneer was astir the following 
dawn long before the wine-red sun had 
flooded the Gulf with streaks of fire and 
opal. Smoke drifted from a hundred 
Chinese camps in the gullies and drifts. 
Far away in the south a few buffaloes 
roamed on the edge of the mangrove- 
skirted flats. 

Loafing towards the pier, he stepped 
into a dinghy lying at the foot of the 
steps and pushed off. He carried with 
him a long leather bag and an old 
fowling-piece. He did not go unper- 
ceived. A couple of ancient fishermen 
watched him curiously. 

“Cap’n’s goin’ to shoot black duck,” 
ventured one. ‘Got some whisky an’ 
sandwiches in the bag. Last time he 
went shootin’ he nearly put his foot into a 
crocodile’s mouth,” 

“Aye, he did,” assented the other, 
“an’ if the crocodile had taken his right 
foot he’d have jumped on its head wi’ the 
left.” The two ancients chuckled in 
chorus. 

Hayes rowed leisurely across the warm, 
sunlit bay until he rounded a small wooded 
promontory in the north. Here the wind 
from the Straits blew suddenly about his 
ears, driving the boat into a. short choppy 
swell. About a mile to the east lay the 
Skull Rock lighthouse, its great coppery 
dome glinting redly where the monsoon- 
driven sand had scoured it to the colour 
of gold. 

He pulled close inshore until the light- 
house keeper’s cottage was plainly visible 
across the naked headland. A big surf 
was running on the Barrier side of the 
Straits. Propelling the dinghy with a 
steering oar, he shot into a deep inlet that 
penetrated almost to the foot of the huge 
stone edifice. 

The two keepers who lived on the 
promontory were unmarried, and Hayes 
knew for certain that both were at that 
moment smoking in a wine-bar at Emu 
Creek, where billiards and dice occasion- 
ally helped to alleviate the monotony of 
their lives. 

Wandering inside the palisade, the 
buccaneer examined critically the nature 
of the stone work that formed the giant 
base of the cylinder-shaped lighthouse. 
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A flock of hawks drowsed over the surf- 
fretted reefs; the crash of the inrushing 
tide as it foamed and spilled over the 
skull-shaped promontory intensified the 
eerie silence of the place. Taking a 
trowel from the bag he carried, Hayes 
walked round the lighthouse base, tapping 
the gaping, water-worn crevices here and 
there, scraping between the rough hewn 
joints where the cement fell away in pieces 
at a touch from the trowel point. 

* Built in a hurry,” he muttered, “and 
it cost a train-load of money, I guess.” 
Opening the bag, he took out a handful 
of tiny gold pellets, and with the chisel 
and trowel began to set and mortise them 
cunningly into the crevices of the huge 
stone block. 

Slowly, methodically, he worked round 
the gigantic base of the lighthouse, probing 
and scraping, setting with the skill of a 
jeweller his glittering crumbs of gold into 
every water-polished crack and cranny 
until the massive structure was scientific- 
ally “‘ salted” to its foundations. 

Examining the rocky base still more 
carefully, he discovered a softer, schist- 
like stone underlying the second and third 
pile of masonry. Retiring a few paces he 
fired several charges of gold-riddled powder 
at the blocks from various angles. Round 
and round the base he strode, loading the 
fowling-piece with microscopic slugs of 
gold and driving them well into the soft 
crumbling stone. 

Most miners would have laughed at 
him for wasting so much precious metal 
in his apparently futile effort to “ salt ” the 
giant base of the Skull Rock lighthouse. 
Neither did Hayes seem in a hurry to be 
gone: for three hours he laboured with 
trowel and gun to accomplish his self- 
allotted task. A merciless sun climbed 
across the windless sky, and stayed like 
the hand of a devil on his neck whenever 
he stooped to punch a gold pellet between 
the cemented chinks. 

Lastly, after a careful survey of his 
work, he assured himself that the face of 
the stone showed no signs of trowel or 
guncraft. The lighthouse-keepers’ dog, a 
small, friendly-eyed spaniel, had watched 
him from its chain at the rear of the 
cottage. Passing to the dinghy, he 
stooped and gently pulled its ears. 

“Good little dogs never yap when a 
man is playing tricks with a gun, eh? 
Poor old chap!” 

The dog fawned joyously at the touch of 


his hand, and set up a mournful barking 
when the dinghy shot away from the inlet. 

“Too blamed lonely even for a dog,” 
grunted Hayes. “ Guess I'll report those 
two keepers at head-quarters for not 
attending to their dynamo and reflectors.” 

The heat of noon hung over Emu 
Creek ; there was no sign of life or stir 
within the opium houses and pak-a-pau 
shops when the buccaneer loitered to- 
wards Sing Foo’s boarding-house. The 
big Chinaman was swinging in a hammock, 
at the verandah end, mumbling to himself 
from time to time. He moved and 
blinked lazily at sight of Hayes standing 
in the shade of the house-palms. 

“You look welly warm, Cap’n,” he 
ventured musically. ‘“ You find um sun 
plitty hot ?” 

“I’ve been shooting,” admitted the 
buccaneer sombrely. ‘‘ And while the 
gun was going off I wondered how much 
it cost the Queensland Government to 
build that lighthouse at Skull Rock.” 

“Welly expensive lighthouse.” The 
Chinaman wagged his bald head for no 
particular reason. ‘“‘ Take um thlee years 
to build. Welly handy to lightee big ship 
at ni.” 

“ Blamed handy.” Hayes fell into deep 
thought, and the wind-shrivelled palm 
stems overhead seemed to clank in the 
silence. 

The Chinaman cracked his _finger- 
joints abstractedly. “One, two men 
flom lighthouse get welly drunk over the 
way,” he purred. “They come over heah 
welly early to-day.” 

Without volunteering an answer the 
buccaneer tip-toed to the hammock, 
stooped and spoke with his face close to 
the surprised Mongolian’s ear. 

Sing Foo blinked and moistened his 
dry lips with the tip of his tongue as he 
listened to the buccaneer’s half-whispered 
words. ‘Then he rose from the hammock 
as though some strange key-word had 
roused him from his imbecile broodings. 
His long yellow fingers fastened on the 
white man’s sleeve. ‘“‘ Why you tell me 
that?” he almost wailed. ‘‘ Why fo’ you 
tell me ?” 

“Prove it and see,” snapped Hayes. 
“Every block of the stone was taken 
from a gold-bearing reef. And the fools 
who built it were blind as the stone itself. 
From base to dome there’s four thousand 
tons of reef-cut blocks with gold shining 
wherever the rain and sea has washed.” 
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The buccaneer paced the verandah, and 
the Chinaman whimpered impatiently and 
waited for him to speak again. 

‘‘Four thousand tons of stone from 
base to dome,” he repeated under his 
breath, ‘And every hundredweight 
would yield five ounces of gold if it was 
put through that tumble-down battery at 
the White Marble. Are you any good 
at figures?” he demanded somewhat 
savagely of the Chinaman. ‘ How much 
would four thousand tons of stone pan 
out at five ounces to the bucket ?” 

Sing Foo gaped, then he danced and 
clawed the hot air with his skeleton-like 
fingers. ‘“‘ You dlive me mad! Why fo’ 
you tell me?” he half screamed. ‘‘Oh! 
why fo’ you come here an’ tell me ?” 

“If you repeat it to a living soul I'll 
put a bullet on your tongue,” smiled 
Hayes. ‘“ Don’t blow the news east and 
west until I can fix up things,” he 
added. 

The Chinaman cowered from the 
sombre-eyed man, scarce daring to breathe. 
“You show me some day?” he asked 
piteously. ‘Just one look, eh?” 

“See it yourself to-morrow when those 
two loafing keepers are over the way 
playing billiards. It won’t cost you any- 
thing. My dinghy’s at the foot of the 
pier steps.” 

Without heeding further the torrent of 
questions poured upon him by the agitated 
Celestial, Hayes strode to his own room 
and locked the door. 

There was no mistaking what followed. 
Glancing from the window swiftly he 
caught a fleeting glimpse of Sing Foo 
waddling down the narrow street in the 
direction of the big Chinese camp at the 
head of the gully. 

Later he heard the voices of the two 
lighthouse-keepers as they wandered from 
the wine-bar, across the road, towards 
their punt, which lay at the foot of the 
pier steps. 

The sun swam like a metal globe on 
the amber edge of sky ; the crying of the 
gulls and sea-fowl was heard in the hot 
noon silence—a silence that brought a 
few perspiring white men to their verandahs, 
glancing at the sky as though an electric 
storm was about to shatter the peace of 
the coming night. 

The two lighthouse men_ sauntered 
dismally to the pier steps, gripped their 
heavy oars and pushed off to their desolate 
abode, where there was neither wine nor 


music nor the voices of men. Midway 
across the bay a curious thing happened. 

An evil-smelling sampan, with storm- 
shredded sails and monstrous beak, 
swooped like an unclean bird from the 
jungled inlet. ‘The lighthouse men 
crouched low and shouted a warning, but 
the great beak smote them amidships, 
rolling them cursing into the bay. A 
dozen Mongolian hands reached with 
hooks and poles, dragging them safely 
aboard. 

No harm was done. The black-toothed 
Tonquinese captain coughed an apology, 
and swept on his way to the Vander- 
decken Bank, where the pearling luggers 
sweated and rolled over the oyster 
swathes. 

That night a great darkness fell upon 
the Straits. The waggon of light that 
wheeled its warning message to the four 
points remained unlit, Consternation ran 
from the islands of the Three Kings to 
Port Darwin. A Singapore-bound vessel 
stood off in the black darkness, hooting 
hysterically and clamouring for pilots. 
From the Barrier side of the Straits came 
the fretting sob of a Bombay tank steamer, 
her black funnel fuming like a hot cigar. 

As the night wore, the splutterings of 
reef-bound vessels grew fierce and bitter, 
for nothing that walks the land or sea 
can bellow like a frightened ship. The 
squealing of launches mingled with the 
hoarse coughing of island tramp steamers 
fell upon the town, and Hayes, lying 
under his mosquito net in Sing Foo’s 
house, laughed at the wrath and confusion 
he had so suddenly created. 

The dawn light liberated a_ close- 
huddled fleet of tramps and Java-bound 
trading vessels from the perilous _reef- 
strewn waters of the Straits. Within six 
hours of the occurrence, the Queensland 
Navigation Department learned that the 
approaches to the eastern seaboard of 
Australia were in a criminal state of 
neglect. Mariners were warned that any 
attempt to proceed to India or Europe 
via ‘Torres Straits or the Arafura Sea 
would be to court disaster and shipwreck. 

The committee of aged sea-captains 
who constituted the Board of Navigation, 
and who were mainly responsible for 
Hayes’ sudden ejection from the White 
Marble mine, arose in a _ red heat of 
obesity, and demanded the names of the 
miscreants who had dared to kidnap 
the keepers of their Northern light. 
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Many southern newspapers declared 
that the sexagenarians who composed the 
Navigation Board were unfit to control 
an animated dust-heap. Meetings were 
held throughout the colony demanding 
their instant resignation. 

Several mounted troopers were dis- 
patched overland from Port Douglas, 
with the intention of arresting every 
person found in the vicinity of the Skull 
Rock lighthouse. ‘The gunboat Warrigal 
was ordered from Brisbane to patrol the 
narrow straits between Thursday Island 
and Cape York. 

At the moment of their departure, 
Captain Hayes sauntered along the beach 
at Emu Creek, his face turned towards 
Skull Rock. A_ far-off murmuring of 
voices reached him that sounded like the 
droning of a swarm of bees. Clambering 
up the steep sides of a sand-hummock, 
he peered through his binoculars at the 
distant Skull Rock. 

An army of squat shapes were swarming, 
ant-like, across the narrow peninsula that 
led to the lighthouse. From where he 
stood, the close-packed stream of figures 
resembled the body of some huge reptile 
winding its great length round the base 
of the cylinder-shaped tower. 

Each squat shape carried a basket and 
pick, and when it arrived at the light- 
house foot it paused to fill its basket with 
the crumbling debris that was being torn 
and rent from the solid piles of masonry 
by the army of Chinese gold-hunters. 

Brandishing picks and spades, they 
attacked the Skull Rock light with a 
fierce, irresistible energy that appalled the 
buccaneer. Occasionally .a_half-muffled 
roar told him that dynamite was being 
used in the assault upon the gold-pitted 
blocks of stone. 

From all sides of the lighthouse flowed 
the stream of Chinese coolies in single 
file, each coolie carrying a basket of 
broken stone on his shoulder. As far as 
the eye could see, the snake-like pro- 
cession crawled over sand-hummocks and 
boulder-strewn gullies until the distant 
jungle blotted it out. 

The army attacking the lighthouse base 
had blasted out several huge blocks of 
stone from overhead, while dozens of 
crow-bars and spades picked and battered 
the cemented walls until the crumbling 
stone fell in showers about their feet. 

Suddenly, as if by magic, the swarm of 
pig-tailed workers scattered over the rock- 


bound peninsula, and as each Mongolian 
ran, he glanced over his shoulder at the 
towering mass of stone that looked down 
upon the wide Gulf waters. 

Its copper dome glinted fiercely in the 
tropic glare. A white-winged mollie-hawk 
had perched for a moment on the iron 
rail that circled the lantern. Without 
warning it rose swiftly, crying hoarsely as 
it flapped across the bay. ; 

A shaft of flame leaped upward from 
the lighthouse base, splitting the great 
tower to its metal-capped dome. A 
terrific explosion followed, and for one 
moment the huge edifice leaned and fell, 
thundering across the peninsula. 

Myriads of gulls and sea-fowl flew 
screaming past the headland, as the army 
of Chinese wreckers returned to the 
heaped-up masonry piled along the shore. 
Like apes they swarmed over the ground, 
loading their basket with broken stone 
and fragments of rock. All through the 
long hot noon the snake-like army traversed 
the narrow peninsula, depositing its load 
outside the crushing-battery at the White 
Marble. 

From his post of observation, Hayes 
saw six mounted men swing over the 
boulder-strewn track leading from Emu 
Creek. They wore the uniform of the 
Queensland Police. Straight asa gunshot 
they rode towards the crawling band of 
lighthouse wreckers. The clink of bit 
and chain reached Hayes as they wheeled 
full tilt at the pig-tailed column. 

The column halted suddenly and 
watched the oncoming troopers. Then, 
without word or command from any one, 
its wriggling length opened to allow the 
troopers to pass. But the six flashing 
riders knew enough of Chinese mob 
methods to refuse the invitation and to 
halt in a half-circle with carbines at the 
present. 

The buccaneer laughed outright. ‘ Six 
asses,” he said under his breath, ‘making 
war on an avalanche.” 

A short ripple of flame enveloped the 
police. Retreating ten yards they fired 
again into the glowing bunches of Mon- 
golian eyes ; and again, so coolly that even 
Hayes held his breath. 

The snake-line wriggled convulsively as 
though something had lashed it. Narrow 
slits appeared in its body where the 
carbines had cut it in twelve places. 
Baskets and picks were flung to earth. 
The snake was wounded, and it turned 
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its thousand eyes on the white mannikins 
that blew fire and lead into its body. 

“Now,” breathed Hayes, “ those six 
asses are going to get the music served 
up in style.” 

The serpent line uncoiled suddenly ; 
hundreds of clawing fingers snatched up 
heaps of loose rocks and stones lying 
everywhere around. A snarl that re- 
sembled the sound of a reef-fretted ocean 
broke from the Mongolian swarm. Arms 
and legs seemed to hurl themselves into 
frantic wire-drawn attitudes. A shower 
of stones whipped the air in front of the 
troopers. Then it seemed as though a 
cyclone of jagged missiles had darkened 
space. The carbines spat, through the 
murderous hail of stone that enveloped 
them, with the accuracy of machine 
guns. ... 

Mutilated, stoned from their saddles 
almost, they retreated with their maddened 
horses to the shelter of the near scrub. 
The Mongolian line readjusted itself 
swiftly, and again the procession crawled 
towards the battery at White Marble. 

Hayes returned to his boarding-house 
and found the streets of the town deserted. 
Panic, terror, peeped from every shut 
window and bungalows. The tropic night 
saw the Straits once more a scene of 
chaos and hooting, fear-stricken ships. 
Long past midnight a wailing sound came 
from White Marble where the army of 
coolies had been engaged crushing and 
testing the piled-up débris from the light- 
house. The cry grew louder until it broke 
into screams of pent-up rage. 

Each coolie standing in the sweating 
darkness of the battery had learned from 
the tell-tale plates that they were the 
victims of a gigantic hoax. Their Titanic 
labour had gone for naught. Some 
barbarian dog had salted the lighthouse ; 
the pyramids of stone outside the battery 
were worthless. They held swift council 
and talked sanely until a terrified voice 
whispered that the barbarian’s gunboat 
was heading for the Straits. 

One by one they vanished into the 
darkness, each with a tiny parcel of gold 
strapped to his loin-cloth ; one by one 
they disappeared into the scrub and 
kangaroo grass, until the silence of the 
gibber plains closed upon them. 


The buccaneer slipped from his ham- 
mock and stumbled across Sing Foo in 
the darkness. The Chinaman carried a 
bundle in his hand, and he gestured 
wearily at the silent army of coolies 
scattering towards the interior. 

“They killee me, some day, when they 
catch um me,” he cried bitterly. ‘‘ Oh, 
why fo’ you tell me that lighthouse was 
full of gold, Hayes ?” 

He departed towards the pier, hastily 
followed by his two shivering Tonquinese 
servants. The buccaneer watched them 
tumble into a big greasy sampan at the 
foot of the stairs. Five minutes later 
they were scudding across the bay under 
a stiff south-east wind in the direction of 
Tuan Island. 

On the morning, when the gunboat 
Warriga/ thrust her iron foot over the 
skyline, not a Chinaman was visible from 
Pera Head to the Batavia River. A squad 
of blue-jackets patrolled the town, while 
parties of Government black-trackers 
scoured the country, looking for the 
vanished horde of Mongolian lighthouse 
wreckers. 

Captain Hayes, dressed in spotless 
white twill, escorted a young sub-lieutenant 
to the Skull Rock, and pointed out the 
track where the snake-army had carried 
every crumb of stone to the battery. 

Three months later the Department of 
Navigation received a letter bearing the 
Honolulu postmark : 


GENTLEMEN, 

Your lighthouse tragedy at Skull 
Rock was a lesson in catastrophes that the 
ancient heroes and writers might well have 
studied. Czsar had his moments, Hanni- 
bal was a big-headed director of legions, but 
neither of these gentlemen ever blew out a 
light of so many thousand candle-power. It 
was an inspiration. It darkened the sea for 
miles ; and the men who hold the maritime 
insurance money in tanks called you evil 
names—I regret my inability to spell the 
one I chose for you when your trooper 
ejected me from the White Marble. When 
next you are inclined to hurl your police in 
my direction. remember there are nine other 
lighthouses between Rockhampton and 
Thursday, none of which are safe while a 
few pellets of gold and plenty of Chinamen 
are in the locality. 

BULLY HAYES, 
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WEST-COUNTRY FISHERMEN 


BY EDEN PHILLPOTTS. 


‘* There is a grey old haven by the sea, 
That stretches granite arms and lifts a light 
To shield small ships by day, and guide by night 
From the wild Channel’s wrath, and sudden might, 
And riotous mad glee;” 


UT, on a summer day, while the 
green water purrs along marble 
cliffs, and hangs a necklace of 

foam upon the shoulders of each rock, 
the vision of storm is far absent, and it 
seems a joyous thing to dance in a stout 
boat under the sunshine, and drift gently 


seaward to the song of the gulls. Primal 
peace dreams here for the moment ; our 
boats steal out, the great red sails bosom 
to the breeze, the sea laps and chuckles 
at each stem; one fisherman. steers, 
others loll easily amidships, and wave or 
shout a jest to friends upon the quay. 

So they glide from our ken, and unless 
we join them at their coming toil, our 
image of a fisherman’s life must ever 
remain a picture unfinished, an_ ideal 
painted in the colours of summer sun- 
set. 

But there is another side; and even if 
our West Coast trawlers have not to face 
all the dangers of the Dogger or the 
Great Banks, the English Channel is 


terrible enough, as the widow and the 
fatherless can testify. 

Observe that blue-guernsey-clad figure, 
sitting idly in the warmest nook of the 
harbour wall, not far from the grotesque 
statue of the great William of Orange, 
who landed here on November 5, 1688, 
and hence departed on his history-making 
march to England’s capital. For we are 
at Brixham, a West-Country fishing centre 
which ranks as fifth in importance of all 
those around our coast, and the man 
before us is a typical Brixham trawl 
hand. 

On this sultry afternoon in late July he 
sits at his ease and idly converses with 
his fellows; but he is idle perforce, and 
only because neither work nor wages 
is possible for him—unless, indeed, he 
should have the good fortune to meet 
with some visitor desirous of rowing upon 
the smooth waters of the harbour, or 
wishful to catch dabs on the nearest sandy 
bottom. 
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Let but the paid watcher on the cliffs 
above sound his horn, signifying to all 
that there is a school of mackerel in the 
bay, and you would see a mighty change ! 


hands and arms as are needed to handle 
a heavy net loaded with fish. He in- 
clines somewhat to stoutness, perhaps, for 
he gets little exercise ashore; and the 
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Brixham Harbour. 


To-day, however, it is quite hopeless ; 
there is not a breath of air stirring, no 
gentle breeze to waft his little vessel out 
to sea, or to enable her to drag her trawl 
even were she “on the ground.” So she 
also must remain inactive, and, surrounded 
by fifty or sixty similar craft, pull lazily at 
her anchor, while she /of, ops on the tiny 
wavelets which look like silver lace as 
they break against her black sides. 

The man has been off in his rowing- 
boat at daybreak this morning, visiting 
and re-baiting his crab pots, of which he 
owns perhaps a dozen moored at rocky 
points along the coast; and he will haul 
these pots again to-night, for should this 
spell of calm continue, such money as 
may thus be earned will be all that he 
and his can depend upon. He earns 
no regular wages, but only takes a share 
of the profits of the boat upon which he 
works. 

Presently the fisherman rises, prepara- 
tory to returning to his home, and we 
note that he is a strapping fellow, pro- 
bably a trifle below average height. 
but broad-shouldered, and possessed of 
huge muscular hands and arms—such 


brown-yellow of his cheek, and the ruddy 
skin covering his muscular neck, clearly 
tell the story of many months spent at 
sea in every possible kind of wind and 
weather. His hair is closely cropped and 
he is clean-shaven, while, as he mounts 
the steep and narrow street before us, we 
notice the nautical roll in his gait. 

The fisherman’s garments are of the 
coarsest and oldest, for his trade is a 
bad one for clothes, and his costume 
varies little. He wears a blue knitted 
guernsey and frock of brown dungaree, 
thick woollen trousers, and enormous sea 
boots—so thoroughly saturated with tallow 
that no drop of water can possibly reach 
the worsted boot-stockings within. 

Let us follow the man to his home, 
and study for a moment the atmosphere 
in which he lives when ashore; then we 
will go to sea together and watch him at 
his work. 

As we mount the hill we note that little 
houses tower up, tier on tier, and where 
the evening light broods upon them it 
brightens the smoke-wreaths, and weaves 
loveliness into the medley of blue roofs. 
Hidden behind the silent harbour lie the 





















dwellings of the workers ; and away under 
on-coming night each of the fishermen 
holds within his memory the picture of 
a hearth. Like enough there is a wife 
beside it with little hungry children at 
supper, and a great loaf vanishing 
magically. 

‘These fisher-folk marry full young, each 
desirous to possess his own home. They 
are a religious and God-fearing sort of 
men, and few ever go to sea on Sunday. 

But now to business. It is four o’clock 
on Monday morning, and a strong wind 
blows from the south-east; the harbour 
is full of moving craft, and one after 
another they hoist sail and make for the 
open sea. As to the ground to be fished, 
that is a matter for the experience and 
knowledge of each respective skipper to 
decide, and as opinions differ the fleet soon 
breaks up and scatters in every direction. 

It is by no means unusual for a boat 
to round the Land’s End and fish off 
the North Devon shore should the 
Channel be fishing badly, and several 
weeks will often elapse before she will 
return to her port of registry. Mean- 
while she sells her fish at Padstow or IIfra- 
combe ; for matters are not arranged as 
at Hull or Grimsby, and each boat must 
find not only her own trawling ground, 
but her own market as well. 
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ling. Let our captain make a mistake 
as to his position and drag over a rock— 
not necessarily a big one either—and as 
likely as not twenty pounds’ worth of 
damage will be done in two minutes, 
But twenty pounds takes a lot of earning 
at Brixham, and any error of this sort 


brings darkness and concern to many 
spirits. 
We stand together on the deck of the 


Saucy Susan, and the land lies a couple 
of miles away. Take your glass—our 
captain will not need one—-and note that 
church steeple showing between the two 
hills on our quarter; then look astern, 
and you will find a tall fir tree just rising 
clear of the high land behind it. As 
long as these cross bearings are kept 
true we may trawl in safety, for years 
of experience have taught the fishermen 
that no rock impedes the sandy bottom ; 
but once let the church spire disappear 
behind either hill, or the tall tree show 
either too far clear of. the highland or 
be covered by it, and we shall be on 
the rough ground, and our gear in im- 
mediate jeopardy. 

That is but an example, and a well- 
versed “skipper” will have such guides 
all along the coast, for his memory is as 
swift and retentive and exact as a Missis- 
sippi pilot’s, 
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Waiting for 


The essential knowledge of landmarks 
possessed by some of these skippers is 
amazing. It is also vital to success, for 
the great trawl needs most careful hand- 





{ Frith. 
a breeze. 


The size of the trawl varies with the 
tonnage, or, more strictly speaking, pul- 
ling power, of the boat to which it belongs ; 
but in a typical Brixham trawler the 
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boomewhich serves to keep the entrance 
to the net open will measure somewhere 


about twenty feet in length, and from six 
to eight inches in diameter, tapering 
somewhat at each end. 

To either extremity of this spar is fitted 
a runner of iron, somewhat triangular 
in shape, while a thin bar, also of iron, 
extends along its entire length, and serves 
as an attachment for the upper side of 
the opening of the net, while the side 
that hangs free and sweeps the bed of 
the ocean is made fast to a heavy rope, 
the latter being often fortified with 
rings of metal. ‘The mesh gets finer as 
the “ purse” is approached, and the whole 
contrivance is fashioned in the strongest 
possible manner. 

‘The boom is triced along the side of 
the little vessel as she proceeds to sea, 
but directly the word is given to “let 
go the trawl,” it is cast off fore and aft, 
and sinking to the bottom, sweeps the 
sea floor. 

Considerable knowledge and skill are 
required in order to adjust the gear aright, 
and‘to decide if it will be well to reduce 
or make more sail when the trawl is at 
its work; for the boat must travel at a 
uniform pace, whatever may chance to 
be the state of wind and tide ; and should 
this be exceeded, the boom will pass 
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View from the Quergang, Brixham. 


over the bottom in a series of jumps, and 
do very little in the way of securing fish ; 
while if we go too slowly, the fish will 
be warned of the approach of the net 
and evade it. 

A trawl net is secured to the vessel by 
two ropes—one, that which does nearly 
all the pulling—being made fast to a 
strong bollard amidships, while the other, 
known technically as the “ bridle,” serves 
to trim the boom to the most advantage- 
ous angle, and is secured to a cleat on 
either side of the boat, as may be 
necessary. 

But our trawl has been at work for 
nearly three hours, and the word is given 
to let run the fore-sail and hoist. ‘Then 
follows an anxious time for the hands, an 
interesting and exciting moment for the 
chance onlooker. The hauling line is 
thrown off the bitts and taken to the 
barrel of the windlass, all hands man 
the handspikes, and the great bag-net is 
slowly recovered. Many of the newer 
boats have steam power to do this work, 
and much labour and time are thus 
saved. 

At last the opening of the net is along- 
side, and what a tangled mass of every 
shade of green and brown is here! First, 
perhaps, we shall note a lovely spray of 
Delisseria sanguinea, red as blood and 
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finely formed as the most perfect fern ; 
next we see a tangled heap of the crisp 
round leaves of Pavonia, all matted to- 
gether and smothered in endless masses 
of Laminaria and U/va /atissima, ‘These 
flowers of the sea are beautiful to us, but 
they only mean extra work for the fishers, 
and the mass of weed is quickly tossed 
back whence it came. 

There is always some excitement in 
overhauling the contents of a trawl-net, 
even amongst those well used to such 
experiences, for the possibilities are in- 
finite, and the most unexpected, curious, 
or terrible matters, may be often brought 
to light. 

Some hundredweight of seaweed we 
first dump over the side, and then 
we get a chance to see what living 
creatures we have secured. 

Our biggest 
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velop into grins as a few large brill, 
many slip soles, and a dozen of dabs 
are carefully stowed away in the boxes 
ready to be put ashore when oppor- 
tunity shall serve. 

But we have not exhausted the possi- 
bilities as yet ; there is still some seaweed 
to be looked over, and here we find a 
fair-sized lobster and a couple of crabs, 
creatures which sometimes desert their 
usual haunts among the rocks, and wander 
afield over the submarine sands in search 
of food. These are all the edible fish 
to-day, but the men carefully put aside 
all the squid they can find—the Lo/igo 
vulgaris—an ugly fellow enough, but 


perhaps the best hook-bait we have, and 
worth not a little to such boats as carry 
“ bolter ” or ‘‘ trot ” lines. 

These bolters may be anything up to 





fish, by far, is a 
“ thorn-back,” the 
best and most 
saleable variety of 
skate, which evi- 
dently weighs a 
good hundred 
pounds, and 
whose “wings” 
will fetch quite 
five shillings in 
the market, while 
the rest of him 
will make _ excel- 
lent bait for the 
crab-pots. He is 
hauled out of the 
way, the _fisher- 
man taking care 
to avoid his 
shark-like jaws, 
for the monster 
would make clean 
work of a finger 
or toe. 

Our next find 
is highly _ satis- 
factory, for we 
have come upon 
two fine turbot, 
about eight 
pounds each, and 
four pair of two- 
pound soles: the 
faces of the men 
brighten up con-. 
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Old Elizabethan houses. 
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five hundred yards in length. ‘They 
consist of a thin rope to which are 
attached short lengths of fishing-line, each 
about six feet long, carrying hooks of 
various sizes. When sufficient bait is on 
hand—and a great deal is required—the 
“bolter” is baited and set. A small 
anchor, or heavy piece of iron, secures 
one end to the bottom, while the other 
extremity is made fast to a floating keg. 
The line thus extends from the surface to 
the bottom of the sea in a long gentle 
slope. 

Such a line as this is usually set over- 
night and hauled at daybreak ; but, unless 
there happen to be cod about, which is 





centres. Proceeding to Cornwall, how- 
ever, we shall find fresh matters of interest; 
and on the way we may glance at the 
scores of little fishing villages scattered 
at frequent intervals along our coasts. 
Collectively these do a considerable trade, 
and in the course of a season tons of 
crabs, lobsters, and crayfish are yielded 
by their bays and creeks. ‘These fish 
represent a money value of many thou- 
sand pounds each year, but the fisherman 
receives a very small portion of this sum, 
for middle-men and railway freights 
swallow up the major part. 

Many a fine sole and turbot is cut up 
in ruthless manner to form bait for the 
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only likely to be the case in the fall of 
the year, the catches are not very satis- 
factory as a rule, and conger eels alone 
can be counted on with certainty. 

The trawl is dropped again, and we 
leave our friend, the Brixham trawler, to 
his fishing. His great brown sails swell 
above him; the tow-rope hums steadily 
over the counter at his side; a savour of 
steak and onions, which will presently 
furnish his dinner, gently steals to his 
expectant nostrils from the tiny ship’s 
galley. 

We may ignore Plymouth in this sketch, 
for although the fishing industry here is 
considerable, it differs hardly at all in 
method and detail from the trade as 
practised at Brixham and other trawling 
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Berry Head. 


pots, because there is no market on 
the spot for such dainties as these, and 
they will not keep; but the crabs can 
be kept alive and in good condition for 
almost any length of time. They are 
called for at regular intervals by a little 
steamer from Falmouth, and meanwhile 
remain imprisoned in the “ stews ” or store 
pots that float upon the tideway. 

There remain to mention the pilchard 
and herring harvests. Both fish are taken 
in the same manner—with “ seines.” 
These nets are weighted along the “ foot- 
rope,” and have a row of corks secured to 
the “head.” They stand upright in the 
sea, and measure about fifteen feet in 
depth. Should it be daylight, and the 
exact position of a “school” of fish 
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known—for in their millions they make 
the sea boil, and can be seen afar— 
the seiners will endeavour to encircle 
them ; but should the netting take place 
at night, chance must be trusted. ‘Then 
the seines, often more than a quarter of 
a mile long, are made fast to the fishing- 
boats, which slowly drift through the 
darkness with them. 

In a good season the summer pilchard 
harvest was formerly reckoned upon to 
tide over coming winter ; but this industry 
is at present threatened with death, and 
should the recently imposed Italian duty 
on pilchards be not shortly removed again, 
the trade must cease to exist altogether. 

Not only the men, but the women, and 
even young children, can earn good money 
during the pilchard harvest ; and it may 
be interesting to stand for a moment on 
the quay—say at Newlyn—and thence 
follow the cartloads of shining fish to the 
‘factory ” close at hand. 

Arrived there, the cart is tilted, and 
the fish raked into great mounds on a 
cemented floor to receive a thorough 
washing from a hose. ‘They are next 
collected into baskets and transported to 
the “pressing floor,” also of cement, and 
traversed in all directions by narrow 
gutters converging to a central well. The 
fish are now “stacked,” with extraordinary 
speed and precision, head to tail, until a 
layer perhaps measuring two yards square 
has been arranged. Rough salt is then 
freely sprinkled over them, and a second 
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layer put in place. More salt follows, 
and so on, until the pile, or “stack,” is 
four feet in height. 

Boards are next placed upon the top- 
most layer, and thereon heavy stones, or 
pigs of iron, are piled, and that particular 
stack is finished. 

Should pilchards be abundant, floor 
after floor of the factory will be filled 
with such stacks; and when all the avail- 
able space is occupied, the fish are left 
for many weeks, in order that the oil 
may be slowly expressed from them. 

This oil, as it is gradually pressed out, 
runs along the nearest gutter to the 
central well, and many barrels are des- 
patched to the makers of train oil, who 
give a good price for it. 

The process complete, the fish become 
almost dry, and they may then be handled 
in bulk. What becomes of them? ‘To 
Italy they go for certain, and it is whispered 
that their destination is not seldom the 
sardine-canning factories ! 

The number of pilchards which will be 
caught during a good season is simply 
incredible, and not infrequently it happens 
that all the factories are full, the firms 
they represent having as much raw 
material on their hands as they can sell 
again. And then hundreds of tons of 
this fine food are thrown upon the fields 
as manure, because the-railway rates are 
so prohibitive that to send it to the hungry 
would mean an actual loss of money for 
all concerned. 


HER EYES. 


But not in any field 
Blooms one that half the beauty shows 
Her woman’s eyes revealed. 


oa flowers are like a field of stars, 


The stars are like a sky of flowers, 
But not in any skies 

Shows one that ever shines for me 
So brightly as her eyes. 


Not earth alone, nor heaven alone, 
3ut both in her eyes are, 

As if the fairest flower bloomed 
Within the brightest star. 
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“1 left him with wide-open eyes taking in the surprises of the green fields und the flowers and animals.” 





TONY. 


BY MRS. HAMILTON SYNGE. 


ILLUSTRATED BY C. E. Brock. 
" HE leg ought to come off—it 
must come off,” said the house- 
surgeon sharply—a way he had 
when attending to the children. 

He looked at the card at the head of 
the little cot. ‘ Tony, aged seven,” with 
a description of his disease (he had been 
dropped, as an infant, down an area by 
his mother). 

“* He'll suffer all his life if we leave it,” 
he went on; “have you spoken to the 
woman ?” 

“ Mammy’s allers drunk Satter-days,” 
interrupted the little patient—a refrain 
he had taught himself and repeated at 
intervals, cheerfully. 

He shook his curls and smiled up at 
us as he hugged the woolless lamb, which 
he preferred to all the other toys we 
offered him. 

“A bright little chap,” said the house- 
doctor, still severely, for these cases 
moved him to anger. 


“Ves,” I answered, ‘‘I have seen the 
mother. I told her what you said, but she 
refuses absolutely.” 

“You told her it is bound to get 
worse, and it will have to be done sooner 
or later ?” 

“T told her everything I could think 


of,” I replied. ‘*I went to her place to 
try and persuade her—we are all so fond 
of him—but it was no good. ‘Ten little 
tootsies ’e brought with him, and ten ’e 
shall take away,’ was all I could get out 
of her.” 

“No father?” asked the doctor, as he 
felt the patient’s pulse. 

** None discoverable,” I answered. 

“T’'ll see her myself,” he said, as he 
moved away to a bedside with a screen 
around it. 

Through the ward, the sing-song of the 
little patient, as he patted the lamb to 
sleep, sounded drowsily. 

He saw her and he did his best 
(he generally succeeded with refractory 
parents), but what arguments could avail 
with such a creature? Drink and self- 
neglect had gone on too long for it to 
be possible to make an impression upon 
her. Pity? Yes, I pitied her, but I 
pitied more the young life at her mercy. 


-carefully away in her pocket. 


‘A kind-arted gen’leman,” she wheezed 
to me afterwards, “but lor’ bless you! 
he ain’t his mother!” She was sitting 
by the little patient’s side, taking out of a 
newspaper a sticky mass of peppermints. 

“There, my pippin—an Vole ’ap- 
porth 3 

“The patients are allowed no eatables 
from outside,” I interrupted hastily ; ‘he 
has all that is good for him.” 

I laid my hand on her arm so that she 
should not touch him. 

‘°F as all that’s good for ’im, ’as ’e?” 
replied the woman, as she bit off a bit of 
the peppermint, and held it up with a 
shaky hand in front of him. 

Tony looked at the peppermint and 
at me, and finally at his mother. ‘ You 
eat it yersel’, mammy,” he said. ‘“ I ain’t 
got my appytite ’ere.” 

The little rogue, he looked round at me 
and laughed mischievously. 

“°F ain’t got his appetite ’ere,” repeated 
the woman. — She sucked noisily at a 
piece of peppermint, and put the rest 
She looked 
round the ward, her beady eyes blinking. 
“There, my dears, you ’ear ’im ’ 

Two of the nurses who came in at that 
moment with tea-trays turned away, coldly 
indignant. “*Ighty-tighty, ain’t we?” 
raising her voice, so that the patients 
turned round in their beds tosee. “ Never 
mind, Antony, you'll soon be home to 
yer mammy !” 

The child looked at her through the 
bars of his cot silently. 

“Sister's miy mammy now—she ain’t 
drunk Satter-day's |” 

The woman scowled at me. 

“Oh, Tony, how naughty of you!” I 
said to him afterwards, when we had got 
rid of her. “ Mammy won't like me—and 
there’s something I want her to do for me.” 

I was combing out his curls. They 
wanted me to cut them off the day he 
came in, but I wouldn’t. I shall not 
forget that day. I got him clean at last, 
and he lay in his cot—fair and pretty. 
“Take down his things,” I called out to 
the porter who bakes and disinfects the 
patients’ clothing. I had put them out- 


“side the door in a bundle. 
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“They've walked of _ theirselves,” 
replied the man from the floor below 
cheerfully. The nurses called him 
“coarse,” but I was glad he could joke, 
considering what were his duties. 

How such a child, so engaging and 
intelligent, could belong to such a woman 
was one of those mysteries of life which 
in a hospital are constantly confronting 
one. Heredity is full of surprises, and 
sometimes a little child appears to hark 
back to some better type and to skip its 
direct ancestry. 

He was so quick—I rarely had to tell 
him a thing twice. He watched how I and 
the nurses ate and spoke (we sometimes 
had him to tea with us) and he imitated 
us exactly. But, though he was good 
friends with everybody, he always preferred 
me to any of them. His “sister,” he 
called me, and when the house-students 
came round to offer him an orange if he 
would “love them best” he used to turn 
his head away. “I love my sister best,” 
he would repeat firmly. 

He had to go at last. “That child 
must leave ; he is as well as we can make 
him,” the house-doctor used to say at 
intervals ; but each time we begged for 
another week—we should so miss him! 
He had improved wonderfully, the disease 
in his leg didn’t seem to worry him much, 
and he limped about on his crutch, full of 
gaiety. Indeed he was most useful in the 
ward, and if any of the patients were in low 
spirits Tony was put on to enliven them. 
He was very careful not to make a noise 
and disturb the sick ones, and took the 
greatest interest in their recovery. I 
can’t say he was a truthful child, as his 
power of imagination was too much for 
him ; his account of any event in the ward 
was graphic, at any rate. But the wonder 
to us was that he had so many good and 
charming qualities with a bringing up such 
as he had had. One only felt the more 
anxious for the chances of his future. 

Well, at last the day came, and, having 
embraced all the nurses of our ward, and 
most of the patients, all of whom had 
spoilt him to their best ability, I took him 
back to his home myself in the dinner- 
hour. 

It broke me up to leave him in that 
miserable place—a back room in a tene- 
ment house, in a low, noisy quarter. For, 
though his mother could earn good money 
as a ‘‘cutter” in a tailoring business, she 
was often unable to do her work, and 


spent on drink what ought to have made 
them comfortable. 

But ‘lony’s cheerful little spirit took 
things easily, and, though there were tears 
in his eyes when I said good-bye, he 
winked them away, and stood waving his 
hand to me at the corner quite cheerfully. 
His mother, who appeared more sober 
than usual, seemed pleased to have him 
back, and hugged and kissed him pro- 
fusely ; but I noticed her expression as she 
looked over his clothes, and 1 guessed 
what was passing within her. 

I went to see him when I could, but— 
his sailor suit was gone, and his pretty fair 
hair unbrushed and tangled. 

“Doesn’t mother ever wash you?” I 
asked one day. He had run to meet me, 
calling out, so that passers-by looked 
round, ‘‘’Ere’s my Sister !” 

He shook his head. ‘She says she 
ain’t got time to,” he answered, as he 
crunched the sweets I had brought him 
contentedly. 

I took him to tea at the nearest decent 
eating-shop, and he sat by my side, and 
fell into his pretty ways just as he used at 
the hospital, handing me the cakes like 
a little gentleman, and imitating everything 
I did, till I couldn’t help laughing. 

He was too busy eating to speak 
for a few minutes, but presently he said 
confidentially,—‘‘ They arf at the Spotted 
Dog, and we get pennies.” 

“The Spotted Dog? What do you 
mean, Tony?” I questioned. ‘You 
don’t mean?” for a sudden fear rose 
within me. 

“ We get pennies—me and mammy.” 

“ How do you get pennies?” I asked, 
trying to speak calmly. 

“TI sings to ’em ‘Sweet’art Sally,’ and 
they /arf, and gives us lots of pennies ! ” 

He smiled up at me, looking for my 
approval. 

I sat for a minute in a ferment of mind, 
and a dreadful feeling of impotence. An 
intense anger swept over me, such as I 
had never felt before, that such things 
should be possible ; for I was inclined to 
shirk difficult questions of this kind as 
being outside my sphere, though no one 
can see the dreadful conditions of life, for 
the children, better than a nurse in one of 
our great town hospitals. 

At last I said: ‘‘’Tony, do you mean, 
dear, that you go with mammy to—the 
beer-shop ? ” 

He nodded his head, as he watched the 




















waiter balancing plates on his arm, with 
thrilled interest. 

“Tony, dear, you never—faste any- 
thing there, do you?” I asked fearfully. 
But no, they could not! 

“Only ‘jops,’” he replied unconcernedly. 
“T likes ’em!” He smacked his lips, 
and then drew his little arm across his 
mouth in presumably beer-house fashion. 
But as he looked up at me he saw some- 
thing was wrong, and a puzzled expression 
came over him. 

“T says the—the—what you teached 
me ‘fore you begin—with yer eyes shut,” 
he said ingratiatingly. 

Again I could not answer; but I am 
accustomed, fortunately, to keep my 
emotions under. 

“Tony, do you mean—they give you 


drops out of their glasses?” I asked 
presently, : 

He nodded his head. “ops,” he 
repeated. 


“Tony!” I said under my breath ; 
“ promise me ” But I stopped. How 
could I fetter his. little child-memory, and 
would it be any good if I did? So, after 
a minute, I said gently: “ ‘Tony, listen : 
try and remember sometimes—will you 
try ?—your ‘Sister —doesn’t—want you 
to!” 

He looked up at me wonderingly. But 
he was so quick. ‘“‘Jops’?” he asked, 
as he munched a bar of chocolate. 

““ Yes‘ jops,’” I repeated. 

He nodded his head. “Git to ’ell, 
T’ll tell em!” and he brandished his arm 
threateningly ;—“‘there’s Billy there—he 
says I’m too little a chap, and they azn’¢ 
to!” he went on, his little mind searching 
to please me. 

‘“‘ Yes, dear, you’re too little—and Billy’s 
—a good man!” I answered (somehow), 
and then I said no more, for no more 
seemed possible. 

But that day, as I went home, I made a 
plan, and it grew and grew in my mind, 
gathering force, as a plan does which is 
the outcome of strong emotion ; and at 
last I accomplished it. 

I talked and cajoled that woman. I 
laid out the advantages to her, as well as 
to the child ; of the saving of expense, of 
how much more useful to her he would 
be in the future. Oh, I talked as I never 
have done before or since, for Iam not 
one to try to get round other people ; and 
I procured her consent at last, amidst 
copious—what I knew were crocodile’s 
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tears ; her consent to my taking him toa 
Home for little children. 

I even persuaded her to sign a paper 
not to withdraw him fora year, and, to 
make sure, I paid for three months in 
advance out of my salary. 

I took him triumphantly, washed and 
re-clothed, and once more my little prince, 
with his engaging air, for he quickly 
dropped his bad words and fell into the 
ways of his surroundings. 

It was out in the country—the Home, 
and I left him with wide-open eyes taking 
in the surprises of the green fields, and 
the flowers and the animals. He was 
quite happy there, and in twenty-four 
hours was a favourite with every one. 

I did not see him for a few weeks. I 
had to pay a visit elsewhere upon my first 
afternoon out, and also I thought it best 
not to go too often. But at last I allowed it 
to myself, and wrote to say I was coming. 

I remember that day. I started so 
gaily, taking with me some cakes and a 
little overall one of the nurses had made 
for him. I don’t think a mother going to 
see her own flesh and blood could have 
felt happier. 1 pictured his future. I 
felt sure he would make his way, he was 
so lovable and so clever. 

I looked out for him as I walked up 
from the station, scanning every group 
of children I passed; but he was not 
amongst them; nor was he with the 
little ones in the garden. I rang the 
bell and asked to see the matron. When 
she came into the little parlour where I 
was sitting I saw something had happened. 

‘* His mother came for him yesterday,” 
she said shortly. 

“His mother ?” I gasped. 

“Ves. We did all we could; but I 
gather she finds him remunerative. A 
dear little fellow—I am very sorry.” 

“Can nothing—be done?” I said 
presently. I never thought she would 
really do this. She had not inquired 
for his address, and when I wrote to tell 
her how well he was getting on she did not 
answer. 

“Can nothing be done?” I repeated 
vaguely, 

“Nothing,” replied the matron. ‘She 
had changed her mind, she said,—‘ she 
was his mother’ and so on.” 

“The law—she signed 
eagerly. 

‘“That will not help you, I fear, It 
gives parents complete power, in spite of 





” I said 
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their own signatures even; I’ve had it 
happen before now, just as the little 
things were coming on nicely.” 

“Some parents ought to lose their 
rights,” I said bitterly, as I got up to take 
my departure. 

“If you can prove cruelty, something 
can be done,” observed the matron as she 
accompanied me to the gate, “ but there 
are so many different sorts of cruelty.” 

“No,” I answered ; “he has enough to 
eat, and she does not beat him, so I 
suppose there is no legal cruelty.” 

It may seem strange, but I had to 
give up that child. I had my living to 
earn, and I could not attend to my work 
upon the days I visited him,—nor the 
days following> I had done all I could, 
and I must leave him; so I got a lady 
missionary living in theneighbourhood and 
got her to keep an eye upon the child and 
report to me if anything happened to him. 
He was so light-hearted he would not really 
miss me, and she couid look after him 
better than I could,—as far as any one could 
look after him. She wrote every now and 
then, and the last I heard was that the 
school authorities had discovered him 
and he had begun his education. 

And then for some while I heard 
nothing, and when I inquired I found 
he and his mother had left suddenly, 
leaving no trace behind them. 

And so I tried to forget him, for the 
pressing needs of hospital life required 
every faculty, and one must allow no hidden 
emotions to weaken one. But none of 
the other children brought to us—many 
of them dear little souls, and all appealing 
to one’s mother-instinct-—none of them 
were Tony; they never wound themselves 
round one’s heart as did he. 

About a year passed. I had been out 
all the afternoon, for my fortnightly 
holiday, and when I came back to the 
ward I saw that there were several fresh 
patients. I looked around, my eye 
travelling from bed to bed, and then I 
saw the child’s cot in the corner, vacated 
that morning, was no longer empty. 

*Tony’s back,” said one cf the nurses 
casually. I finished what I was doing— 
something to make a woman more com- 
fortable—and then I went to him. He 


was lying unconscious, and upon his card 
was written ‘‘ Run over—internal injury.” 
There he lay in his own little bed once 
more, his fair hair im damp curls upon 
the 


pillow. Every now and then he 
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stirred and breathed in little gasps, and 
once he opened his eyes and looked at 
me wonderingly. He was the same, only 
a trifle older ; his child-like face was just 
the same, and, if evil had surrounded him, 
at present it had left no trace upon him. 

The next day he recovered conscious- 
ness and from the effect of drugs, and 
when I went to him early in the morning 
he knew me. “It’s my ‘Sister,’” he said, 
his old roguish look flickering in his eyes. 
But he soon shut them wearily, and I 
held his little hand between mine until I 
had to leave him. 

All that night he was very restless, and 
mumbled words disjointedly until he was 
again put under narcotics. No one knew 
what the muttered words meant, and I 
am glad they did not know, and only I 
distinguished snatches of the old sing-song, 
so pathetic and so tragic, ‘‘ Mammy’s-allers- 
adrunk-Satterdays.” 


They had a consultation over him next 
day—the house-doctor and the visiting 
surgeon—and decided upon an operation 
as a last chance of saving him. His 
mother could not be traced, and so there 
was no one to interfere with them. 

Just before they sent for him I drew 
the screens close around his bed and then 
I knelt by his side. “Tony, can you 
hear me?” I whispered. He had been 
under drugs all the morning, and knew 
none of us—but I was going to reach him 
—somehow! 1 waited for a minute, then 
I went on. “Listen, darling, it is your 
‘Sister’ speaking to you.” I held his 
little hand in mine, and stroked it as I 
used to do. Then I said: “ You are going 
to sleep presently ; perhaps you will wake 
up in a place—like the place you were in 
before—all flowers and lovely! And 
Someone will look after you—better than 
we could—better than our failures!” I 
stopped. He heard me, I think—I always 
think that he heard me! His old smile 
flickered in his face, and for an instant his 
eyes opened and looked at me. 


We put him back in his little bed an 
hour later, and I arranged the screen 
round him and put some flowers in his 
hand that had been given to me by one of 
the patients. 

Then once more I knelt down for a 
moment by his side, and thanked God that 
for this little soul and the problem of his 
life —had come to pass the only solution ! 














BOXING FOR BOYS. 


A LESSON TO FATHERS. 


T what age should boys be taught 

the noble art of self-defence ? 

This is a question that suggests 

itself to fathers, and is one to which a 
large variety of answers would be given. 
Without drawing a hard-and-fast line, I 
should say that ten years of age is a safe 
average. ‘There are those who fear that the 
fighting instinctsinherent in the maleanimal 
may be, and probably will be, brought out 
by the practice of antagonistics in any form, 
but we who have been “ through the mill ” 
know better. 
Boxing as 


gation that a friendly “exhibition spar” 
by two amateur champions (mark the 
word amateur) would be little short of a 
prize-fight | 

A healthy sign that the sport is reviving 
from the reaction against it is to be 
found in the fact that it is now being re- 
organised as a sport, as evinced by the 
competitions established for army and 
navy, the universities, and even the public 
schools ; hence the advisability of estab- 
lishing elementary classes in preparatory 
schools. 
Much more 





an exercise 
has for some 
years been 
rather under 
a cloud, be- 
cause in the 
Georgian 
and early 
Victorian 
days the 
fashion was 
toencourage 
prize-fights ; 
and _ there 
are many 
to-day who 
have a very 
vague idea 
of the vast 
difference 
between the 
two, and 
who conse- 
quently fear 








is now done 
to develop 
athleticism 
in boys than 
was the 
case a 
quarter of a 
century ago, 
when the 
com bina- 
tion of a 
boy and a 
horizontal 
bar was 
looked upon 
as a gym- 
nasium; and 
tnaos & 
masters who 
give the 
subject the 
attention it 
deserves are 
materially 








that the one 
must lead to 
the other. 

In confirmation of this I may mention 
an incident that occurred to myself some 
years ago. 

I was organising a gymnastic display 
to be given by the members of a Church 
Institute, and suggested to our Vicar that 
an exhibition spar given by two of the 
amateur champions of the day would 
prove an attraction. He said he would 
consider the matter, and afterwards told 
me that it had better be omitted, as he 
was informed by a member of his congre- 


An early stage. 
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assisting in 
elevatingthe 
health 
standard of the rising generation. The 
great Duke of Wellington was a firm sup- 
porter of the prize-ring, and were he alive 
to-day there is no doubt he would be 
also a firm supporter of boxing at pre- 
paratory schools as now practised in many 
of the more up-to-date ones. 

Let me say here that in the case of 
juniors I deprecate any further competi- 
tion than that afforded by a friendly 
round under the eye of the instructor, 
and suggest that the gloves should only 
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Left counter ‘‘gets home.” 


healthy forms of exercise. 
There is not a muscle that 


and familiarity begins to 
breed contempt for such 
minor discomforts. 

I have seen recently 
some mothers taking an 
interest in their boys’ 
lessons, and looking on as 
the professor imparts valu- 
able knowledge to them; 
but I am fully aware that 
there are many more who 
shudder with horror at the 
idea of their beloved off- 
spring being subjected to 
such treatment, and to 
these I would point out 
that a certain amount of 
“hardening off” is neces- 
sary, and that if this is not 
done gradually it will sud- 
denly arrive in a manner 
all too rude. Let them 
think, too, that the husband 
to whom they look for 
strength and support must 
have gone through some- 
thing of the kind in his 


be permitted to be used under careful boyhood’s days, or he would not be the 


supervision, man he is. 

Let us briefly consider the advantages It does not follow at all that because a 
obtained by a boy who undergoes an man is a good boxer he must bea good 
early training in boxing. Firstly, it teacher; but, on the other hand, to be a 


is admitted to be one of the most good teacher one must be a good boxer. 





is not brought into play, 
and it is particularly good 
for lung development. 
Secondly, it undoubtedly 
teaches self-control, as to 
lose one’s temper is to put 
oneself at the mercy of the 
opponent. ‘Thirdly, it en- 
courages the virtues of per- 
severance and endurance, 
and he who has in good 
temper withstood the buffets 
of his friends will surely be 
more fitted to withstand 
the harder knocks, both 
mental and physical, that 
he must inevitably meet 
with as he goes on in life. 
The first flush hit on the 
nose from a_boxing-glove 
comes as a surprise, and 
is distinctly unpleasant ; 
but after a bit one gets 














used to this kind of thing, A couple of promising youngsters. 
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proficiency with his left. 
The foot work, too, should 
be carefully watched, and 
the pupil encouraged to be 
light and nimble with a 
view to “slipping” and 
avoiding. It is well known 
that among boxers skipping 
is looked upon as an ex- 
cellent form of exercise 
when training for a com- 
petition. Perhaps the 
most difficult part to ac- 
quire is head movement, 
but once mastered, it raises 
a boxer of mediocrity to 
one of excellence. ‘Those 
of us who have seen Joe 
Steers know what a 
thorough exponent he was 
of this part of the art, and 
there is no doubt his skill 
in this direction enabled 








Two of the “seniors.” 


Those who have not had experience of 
the exercise have no idea how difficult 
it is to hit quickly without hitting hard. 
It is therefore essential that the in- 
structor should be a master of his art. 
A point to be remembered by the 
master of the preparatory school is 
that his pupil, starting at 


Left lead and right 


him to obtain the distinc- 
tion of winning both the 
middle- and heavy-weight 
championships on the same evening—a 
fact any one may well be proud of. 

In concluding this article, let me quote 
from ‘‘ Boxing and Sparring,” by E. B. 
Mitchell, who, after stating that “ the first 
really authentic account of boxing was 
produced by the masterly hand of Homer,” 





an early age, should not 
be pitted against a big 
man. ‘The ideal instructor 
is one not exceeding nine 
stone in weight nor five 
feet six inches in height, 
and should be a man of 
discrimination to encourage 
his pupils by allowing them 
to hit him now and then 
without showing them he 
is doing so. Nothing is 
so discouraging to the 
novice as to find he can 
never “ get there.” 

As in every other form 
of sport, the importance of 
acquiring a good style from 
the very commencement 
cannot be too highly esti- 
mated, and the _ novice 
should not be allowed to 
use his right (except for 
guarding purposes) until 
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he shows some signs of 


The professor demonstrates a slip. 
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goes on to 
say: ‘From 
boxing in 
the classical 
age we must 
come down 
almost at 
one leap to 
the Hano- 
verian. 
‘There is, of 
course, no 
doubt that 
in the inter- 
val the use 
of the fists 
was com- 
moninmany 
countries in 
almost all 
parts of the 
w oc t-e.. 
While the 
practice of 
the ‘Sa- 


vate’ —in which the feet as well as the 
used—was growing up in 
France, an exactly similar style of boxing 
was being separately developed in the re- 
mote countries between India and China. 
Once recognise the idea of personal con- 
test for purposes of sport as opposed to 


hands are 


purposes of 
actual de- 
struction, 
and the fist 
becomes a 
material 
weapon 
more really 
suitable for 
deciding a 
doubtful 
claim than 
any other. 
Once admit 
that men 
had __ better 
settle their 
differences 
by tempor- 
arily dis- 
abling one 
another 
than by kill- 
ing outright, 
and you find 
contests 
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The professor caught napping. 


both make for 


-the former can be and 


cupy. 


self-protection. 
suggestion of aggression connected with 
will be mini- 
mised by those masters possessing the 
tact necessary for the position they oc- 

















More advanced work, The professor stops left lead with left, 
countering with right on the ribs. 





with the 
unarmed or 
protected 
hand recog- 
nised as the 
fairest and 
readiest 
tests of rival 
merit.” 

I am 
strongly of 
opinion that 
boxing, like 
swimming, 
should be 
taught in 
early life, for 
the same 
reasons— 
namely, that 
both are 
excellent 
forms of 
exercise, 
and that 
The 


The pictures accompanying this were 


taken at 
Heath 
Mount 
School, 
Hampstead, 
and I have 
to express 
my thanksto 
the keen 
sportsman 
and genial 
Head, Mr. 
J. S. Gran- 
ville Gren- 
fell, for his 
help in 
the matter. 
From the 
instructor 
(Professor 
Suttle), too, 
I have de- 
rived valu- 
able _ assist- 
ance. 


FB. W. B. 














NEW MINISTERS AT WORK. 


WITH SKETCH PORTRAITS BY “G.R.H.” 


HE third session of the second Par- 
liament of King Edward has 
been marked by a change in the 

Premiership that has necessitated some 
rearrange- 
ment of 
offices at 
a critical 
period of 
the Parlia- 
mentary 
year. Just 
now, in al- 
most every 
department 
of admini- 
stration, 
there are 
unusually 
complex 
problems 
presenting 
themselves 
for solution, 
and it will 

The Prime Minister. be of. in- 

(Mr. Asquith.) terest to see 
how a new 
Prime Minister, with a Cabinet composed 
largely of young men, or men whose 
experience of office goes back no farther 
than two years ago, will meet the de- 
mands that will be made on their tact 
and endurance in the double Session of 
1908. The experience of two years has, 
of course, familiarised most with the duties 
attaching to office; now Mr. Halkett’s 
pencil enables the readers of the Pa. 
Matt MacGazine to become familiar with 
the characteristics of figure and form of 
some of the new Ministers, as well as 
of the older ones, as they have presented 
themselves to his captious imagination. 
Mr. Asquith has not been a personality 
to conjure with in the competition for 
popular approval in the long years during 
which the Liberals were fighting for 
power; but he is admired by his party 
and his colleagues for his pluck and 
independence, and for his tact and 
urbanity in his relations with his political 
associates, Since the stormy three years 
of office from 1892 to 1895 he has much 
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improved in Parliamentary “form,” and 
his record as Chancellor of the Exchequer 
ranks high, and his Budgets of last year 
and this have given him great udos. 
Yet there are many income-tax payers 
who will think that he still owes them 
something. By common consent he 
was the natural successor of Sir Henry 
Campbell-Bannerman in the Premiership. 
As he races across the lobby on the 
business of his office, he rarely has time 
for a word for anybody but those who 
have the most important reasons for 
seeing him. He is the personification 
of alertness and energy, and even the 
Labour members, who do not all like him, 
regard him with the respectful admiration 
due to a masterful determination. 

Then comes Mr. Haldane. Except 
by certain military critics, he will be 
adjudged a 
a_ successful 
head of the 
War Office, 
to the con- 
duct >" 6f 
which he has 
brought -a 
logical and 
judicial 
mind. What- 
ever __ hap- 
pens to his 
Territorial 
ot my 
Scheme, his 
tenure of 
office will be 
remembered 
for the wide- 
spread _ re- 
forms he has 
carried out 
in the in- 
ternal eco- 
nomy of a 
complicated Mare. 
establish- (Mr. Haldane.) 
ment. . He 
wins his way in the House of Commons 
by a conciliatory manner, and an un- 
failing readiness in debate, and he is 
blessed with a perennial cheerfulness. 
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Naturally, the crisis last autumn in 
the railway industry brought Mr. Lloyd- 
George very much into the public eye ; 
and it was 
the means of 
revealing 
some quali- 
ties in the 
President of 
the Board of 
‘Trade which 
were pre- 
viously = un- 
known out- 
side the 
House of 
Commons. 
The fact that 
most aston- 
ished was 
that he was 
capable of 














seeing more 
than one side 
of the ques- 
tion. Pro- 
bably, also, 
The Pension Provider. the railway 


directors 
had their 
eyes opened, for they adopted his counsel 
almost without demur, so that a settle- 
ment was effected that satisfied both 
contending parties, and relieved the 
public hugely. Mr. Lloyd-George as 
Chancellor of the Exchequer has his next 
big job on hand in an 
attempt to carry out Mr. 
Asquith’s oldage pensions 
scheme. 

Amongst the newer 
Ministers, Mr. Winston 
Churchill is, of course, 
the most talked of. His 
versatility has ranged 
from navigating the Nile 
to crossing the floor of 
the House of Commons, 
and in all his enterprises 
he is distinguished by 
the same easy self-con- 
fidence and _ aplomb. 
Although it is quite easy 
to “draw” Mr. Churchill 
in debate, it is not as 
easy to score an advan- } 
tage off him. Even Mr. | 


(Mr. Lloyd George.) 
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so well as 
Under 
Secretary 
for the 
Colonies 
under Sir 
Henry 
Cam pbell- 
Banner- 
man that 
his ad- 
vancement 
under Mr. 
Asquith 
was a 
matter of 
course, ¥ 
and he 
promises 
to be an 
able — suc- 
cessor to 
Mr. Lloyd- 
George at 
the Board 
of ‘Trade. 
m= £ . 
Lewis Har- 
court, the 
First Com- 
missioner 
of Works, 
is a recent 
recruit to the Cabinet. He refrained 
from entering Parliament in his early 
manhood, although he might have had 
exceptional opportunities 
when his father was in 
office. He did not come 
into the House of Com- 
mons until 1g04, when 
| he rapidly won his way 
to prominence and_ to 
office. He has in each 
session had charge of an 
important Government 
bill ; his first commission 
was the thankless task of 
piloting the Plural Voting 
Bill to the House of 
Lords, where it died a 
natural death frem want 
of sustenance. Last ses- 
sion Mr. Harcourt saw 
the Small Holdings Bill 
through the House of 
Commons, and thus pro- 











The Office of Works. 
(Mr. Lewis Harcourt.) 








Chamberlain found that 
Mr. Churchill did 


out. 





On the way from Dundee 
(Mr. Winston Churchill.) 


moted a valuable and 
far-reaching piece of 
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legislation. 
He has in- 
herited 
some of 
the caustic 
wit of his 
father, and 
he gathers 
strength 
by a keen 
sense of 
humour. 
A cultured 
and cour- 
feous 
Minister, 
he inspires 
respect 
because he is human, and approachable 
at all times. 

Critics of Admiralty policy talk very 
often as if Sir John Fisher only was 
responsible for it. But Lord Tweedmouth 
was no figure-head as First Lord. . He 
had a will of his own, and a way of 
getting it, as many a recalcitrant Liberal 
remembers in the strenuous times when 
he was a whip in the House of Commons, 
When he went to the Admiralty he had 
to deal straight away with the thorny 
subject of boilers, and since then he has 
had to determine serious problems of fleet 
distribution and battleship dimensions, 
among others. But he sought an easier 
post when 
Mr. As- 
quith’s 
régime 
co m 
menced, 
and he 
found it 
as Lord 





The Lord President. 
(Lord Tweedmouth. ) 





the Council. 

A busy 
Minister 
this session 
is Mr. 
Reginald 
McKenna, 
who suc- 
ceeded Lord 
Tweed - 
mouth at 
the Admi- 
ralty. Heis 
a young and 
ardent con- 














The Admiralty. 
(Mr. R. McKenna.) 


President of 
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troversialist, and the liberality with which 
he showered challenges about, when he 
was Minister for Education, brought upon 
him the concentrated fire of all the 
educational experts in the House before 
he got far with the new Education Bill. 
This is what Mr. McKenna delights in. 
Mr. McKenna’s is one of those mercurial 
natures that are absolutely impervious to 
censure. It was with regret that he left 
the Education Office at Mr, Asquith’s 
bidding, but his trained mind was wanted 
at the Admiralty to regulate expenditure. 

Mr. Augustine Birrell frequently figures 
in caricature as an Irish bull. He is not 
that; he is a thoroughly English one, 
with all the impetuosity and the pugnacity 








Who said “Cattle driving"? 
(Mr. Birrell.) 


of the breed. You have only to wave an 
Orange flag in front of him, and he 
‘‘charges”” at once ; so the Orange flag 
is often waved at him out of mischief. It 
has already been said that he has buried 
his reputation in the Irish office ; but, if 
so, he has dug it up again, and he is 
making a bold bid for success with an 
Irish Roman Catholic University scheme. 
If he fails in carrying this, it will not be 
from want of courage or dialectical skill. 
Mr. John Burns mellows with experi 
ence at the Local Government Board, 
though he does not abandon the L.C.C, 
manner entirely. In a_ characteristic 
speech on the Unemployed Amendment 
to the Address in February, he described 
howhe had walked from a levee at Bucking- 
ham Palace to the Embankment, with an 
ulster over his court dress, and had taken 
his place in a queue of unemployed, and 
had received a hunk of bread and a plate 
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of soup with 
| the rest. It 
was a touch 
of the old 
Burns of 
‘Tower Hill, 
and it was 
telling ; but 
it revealed 
rather the 
man than 
the Min 
ister. Mr. 
Burns has 
procured 
some good 
and com- 
mon - sense 
reforms in 
his depart 
ment, and 
he has still 
scope in the 
reform of 
the Poor Law administration, to which he 
is devoting the attention inspired by a 
unique experience. 

As leader of the Government forces 
in the House of Lords, the Earl of 
Crewe had his mettle tried on more than 
one notable oc- 
casion during 
the sessions of 
1906 and 1907, 
and he faced 
the music 
boldly and 
courageously 
on every oc- 
casion. He 
was then Lord 
President of 
the Council. 
He has since 
been advanced 
by Mr. Asquith 
to the Secre- 
taryship of 
State for the 
Colonies, in 
succession to 
the Earl of 
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An unconventional Privy Councillor. 
(Mr, John Burns.) 








Elgin. Lord 
Crewe’s —im- 
perial sympa- 


thies, his wide 
reading and 
culture, and his 
administrative 





The leader of the Lords. 
(The Earl of Crewe.) 








experience as 
Lieutenant 
of Ireland 
difficult time, have 


Lord 


combined 


dow him 
qualities thatmake 
for success in his 


new Office. 


The Secretary 
for Scotland, Mr. 
Sinclair, 
owes his position 
to his close con- 
tact with the late 
Prime Minister as 


John 


Sir Henry 


bell-Bannerman’s 
secretary 
in Opposition. 


private 


This gave 


experience as well 
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at a 


to en- 
with 


Camp 





him Scottish estimates. 
(Mr. John Sinclair.) 


as opportunity : 


he has used both well. 


The Secretary 


ship of the Scotch office does not usually 
fire the House of Commons, and Mr. 


Sinclair’s normal duty is to 


make as 


pleasantly curt replies as he can to the 
pertinacious inquiries of Mr. Galloway 
Weir, the member for Ross and Cromarty. 
But last session and this he has had 
charge of the Scottish Land Values Bill 


and the 

which are 
being used 
as lures to 
draw the 
House of 
Lords into 
the open. 
Mr. Sin 
clair has 
handled 
these fre- 
quent 
measures 
with a 
passable 
skill. 
rh @ 
new At- 
torney- 
General, 
Sir Wil- 
Lae. 
Snowdon 
Robson, is 
one of the 
most per- 


Scottish Small 


Holders Bill, 





The persuasive debater. 
(Sir William Robson.) 
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suasive 
mem - 
bers of 
t th 
House 
of Com- 
mons, 
and is so 
popular 
tba +t 
when 
the office 
became 
vacant 
Le. 3.4% 
January, 
no one 
in au- 
thority 
thought 
of any 
Lord Morley of Blackburn. one else 
(Enters the House of Lords.) to fill it 
except 
the Solicitor-General, although it had 
been said that he would be put into a 
non-legal portfolio at an early opportunity. 
Sir William Robson is not merely popular, 
but is a good lawyer, and, being young, 
he may yet reach the Woolsack. 

No minister has had a more difficult 
task than has Viscount Morley since he 
went to the India Office, and he has 
begun to feel the strain. He has aged 
in appearance, although he has __ lost 
nothing of his force and logical clear- 
ness in debate. He has had the dis- 
tinction of having 
inspired on both 
sides of the House 
a complete confi- 
dence in his ad- 
ministration of 
the complicated 
affairs of the great 
Indian Empire, 
and his only un- 
satisfied critics are 
to be found in 
the fringes of the 
Progressive Party 
and onethe Irish 
benches — where 
any Indian Secre- 
tary may always 
find them. In 

/ the handling of the 
The Lord Chancellor. Swadeshi move- 
(Lord Loreburn.) ment, the unrest 
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in Bengal, and the negotiations leading 
to the Anglo-Russian Agreement, Mr. 
Morley has enhanced his reputation for 
sound statesmanship mightily. The 
Commons viewed with regret his de- 
parture to the House of Lords, though all 
appreciated the honour done him_ by 
the King. 

Lord Loreburn, the Lord Chancellor, 
has had his troubles also, for the Liberal 
Party seems to be insatiable in its con- 
sumption of magistrateships, and the Lord 
Chancellor is not party man enough al- 
ways to nominate a Liberal when asked 
to do so. Instead, he looks to a man’s 
qualifications rather than to his politics, 
and it is harder for a rich Radical to reach 
the magisterial bench than it is to get into 
Parliament. Otherwise the lot of the 
Lord Chancellor is not unhappy. As 
Speaker of the House 
of Lords, Lord Loreburn 
has been quite a success. 
He is always indulgent to 
the House, and when he 
leaves the Woolsack to 
make a_ party speech 
from the front Govern- 
ment bench, the House 
deals indulgently with 
him. 

Mr. Herbert Glad- 
stone’s first term of office 
in the Cabinet follows a 
varied experience’ in 
office and out of it, and 4 chip from an 
he has it to his credit (ir. Gladstone. 
that he has made no 
mistakes administratively. ‘To his political 
sagacity is attributed the fact that the Prime 
Minister deputes to him the nightly duty 
of writing to the King a summary of 
the proceedings in Parliament. ‘While 
he thus discharges functions of great 
importance conscientiously and with 
scrupulous pains, he is nota great debater, 
though a sturdy advocate. Which is as 
who should say that you can’t have 
everything in every Minister. 

Mr. Walter Runciman, the new Presi- 
dent of the Board of Education, has made 
rapid strides in the present Parliament. 
Sir Henry Campbell-Bannerman selected 
him for the Secretaryship to the Treasury 
because of his performances in debate in 
Opposition. He is careful, diplomatic, 
and a shrewd Parliamentarian—has, .in 
fact, an old head on his young shoulders. 
He has a difficult task as head of the 
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iducation Office, and he is virtually on enterprises, Lord Wolverhampton has 
his trial as a Cabinet Minister. been equipped with an experience that is 

Although he does not figure frequently invaluable to a minister, and his sound 
judgment is an additional asset that Mr. 
Asquith has frequently to fall back upon. 
If the Chancellor of the Duchy cannot be 
said to be popular, in the sense that he 
is not cheered in the streets, it can be 
said that he has never been opposed on 
seeking the approval of his constituents 
to his appointment to office, and that he 
has never had to escape from a public 
hall in the disguise of a policeman. 
These experiences he relinquishes  will- 
ingly to the younger generation of 





Mr. Runciman and his baby. 


on the record of the Government, Viscount 
Wolverhampton is a minister of weight and 
consequence. Sir Henry Hartley Fowler 
(as he was before he was elevated to the 
House of Lords in April last) passed the 
Parish Councils Bill through the Commons 
in 1894, and he had been Secretary for 
India before he took up his present office Lord Wolverhampton. 
of Chancellor of the Duchy of Lancaster (Duchy of Lancaster.) 
—by no means a sinecure office, but 
one requiring careful stewardship and ministers. He is, in short, an upright, 
involving considerable routine work. As _ level-headed, and patriotic statesman, and 
a solicitor, dealing with large commercial a thorough Englishman, 

an A! = 6 





WALLFLOWERS. 
Dix old-world flower, from thee no splendour glows, 


No radiant beauty, such as crowns the rose, 

Nor swaying grace, nor mystic loveliness, 
Such as the lily wears, dost thou possess ; 
But like a sweet soul, prisoner for a space, 
Within a form of little outward grace, 
Which, all unconscious, sheds upon the air 
Its secret fragrance, exquisite and rare, 
So doth the golden spirit of thy bloom, 
Like a loved presence, fill my lonely room. 

Ursuta Twenty. 

















HIS JUDGE. 


BY SAMUEL DANIEL. 


1 


HER PART. 


ADDINGTON platform _ thrilled 
once more to the excitement of 

a new departure, as the Western 
Express slid out from under the great 
roof, flying huge smoke pennons, dazzling 
white against a sky of winter blue. A 
sea of good-bye faces, a wind of waving 
hats- 

They were alone, for better, for worse, 
man and—wife ? 

Was she his wife? Was she? That 
was the question, fiercely denied, but 
still a question, tearing at the heart of 
the woman with the new wedding-ring 
upon her finger, alone, at last, in the 
luxuriously-cushioned railway-carriage with 
—her husband? What exactly constituted 
the marriage-bond, in deed and in truth ? 

How long was it since she had left 
the crowded church, where she had given 
herself to him, body and soul, in the sight 
of God and the congregation, passing with 
him afterwards between the rows of 
smiling children, their own boys and girls 
of the Settlement Clubs? ‘Three hours 
or a thousand? ‘That other woman, not 
herself, who had knelt and prayed, so 
glad to give her best away, where was 
she ? 

After the train started Eustace had 
divined at once that something was wrong. 
She had not been able to bear his face 
close to hers with the old smile, the 
new glad possessive look, upon it. She 
had tried to answer the smile, had fe/¢ 
the quick, pained glance he gave her, 
seen his lips part with a question leaving 
it unuttered, and had withdrawn herself, 
on some excuse of resting, to the opposite 
corner ; withdrawn herself from Eustace 
in this first hour of their wedded solitude. 

He could not see her face now behind 
the mercifully sheltering pages of. the 
newspaper, and, with a shudder, she 
crouched back against the cushions, clos- 
ing her eyes. ‘The tears she dared not 
begin to shed dropped back into her 
heart, leaving her cheeks drawn and 
pallid. ‘The little face, with the Madonna 
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eyes, and the short, childlike, curly hair, 
aged suddenly in that brief moment. 

The torture of physical suffering, when 
the body is on the rack, can effect at 
a stroke the searing work of the slow 
years. Yet the face so marked can re- 
new its youth; but the wounds of the 
spirit, when these impress the flesh, are 
ineffaceable. Madeline’s youth ended in 
that anguished moment, when she realised, 
in terrible completeness, that love, trem- 
bling in speechless joy on the threshold 
of fulfilment, had staggered, mortally 
pierced. 

Was it indeed only a few hours since 
she had read the letter lying so innocently 
on her dressing-table, awaiting her return 
from church? One of the Club girls, 
the maid thought, had brought it, but 
the face had beena strange one. . Marked 
‘*Tmediate” in the corner, and Madeline 
had smiled at the one “m” and had 
opened smiling. How she would miss 
her girls! How good they had _ been 
to her in all her happiness ! 

Then she had read ; instantly crushed 
the letter in both hands—spread it out 
re-read. She had it now, in safety, waiting 
—for Eustace. 

Waiting. Yes, yes, just, only that. 
Waiting for him to scatter its base words 
to the four winds, before he took her in 
his arms and comforted and calmed her, 
banishing the hideous shadow for ever. 

Oh, false, false, and most foul, that 
wicked letter, coming so cruelly on her 
wedding morning ! 

The shudder passed again all through 
the slender frame. Her heart was bleed- 
ing, but she must not weep. Tears might 
come by-and-by, when Eustace com- 
forted her: they must not come now; 
they would hinder her from thinking. 
Now she must ¢hink, how best to act. 

It was a woman who was thinking, 
through her heart and not her head, 
the outraged, indignant, pleading heart, 
petitioner, counsel, and judge in one. 

Before they reached the junction 
Eustace must vow. That first step 
settied, her heart turned automatically 
back again to its torturing questions. 
Which hurt more of the two revelations 
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of that horrible letter—the deception or 
the sin? She did not know, she could 
not tell, for the barest suspicion of either 
was more than she could bear—and what 
if she had to bear both? 

No, no: that was traitorous to the 
thought of Eustace. ‘There was no 
suspicion, no remote breath of suspicion, 
only some dreadful tangle which Eustace 
would instantly clear. 

Meantime the good express rolled 
smoothly westward, the flying landscape, 
touched beneficently by rare winter sun- 
shine, revealing itself in a series of peace- 
ful pictures, bright, tender, toned. The 
dry reeds by the watercourses glimmered 
silver, a bend of the river shot past, 
heavenly blue ; the bare branches of the 
willows shone softly pink and purple; 
leafless elms and beeches made warmly 
shaded patches of brown. ‘They were 
speeding through an_ open, _ pastoral 
country, dotted with lichened barns, 
tranquil-looking farm-homesteads, _ little 
cottages with ivied walls. 

With her outward eyes Madeline saw 
these things. She even noted, with 
unconscious exactitude, ow pink and 
purple were the willow boughs, how 
many-shaded the brown of the bare 
trees. But on her inward vision, written 
in letters of fire on heart and brain, and 
written all- over the sun-warmed land- 
scape, were the ill-formed blotted letters 
telling their ugly tale. 

If only Eustace would not talk to her. 
Every minute prolonged its pain-racked 
seconds into hours, and still the junction 
waited miles ahead. She could not much 
longer meet and avoid those questioning 
eyes ; the part was too difficult ; she had 
never been much of an actress. 

After they had passed the station 
before the junction, she would give 
Eustace the letter. 

A hot flame of anger sprang up within 
her, scorching, shrivelling, for the moment, 
all other feeling. How dared that wicked 
woman tell such a story of Eustace —the 
man whose purity of heart she had thanked 
God for a thousand times—singing it in 
her heart with happy laughter, pleading 
it on her knees with happy tears! Had 
she not read his soul as an open book, 
glorying in what she read? And to him 
she had opened wide the doors of her 
own soul; into her Holy of Holies he 
had entered. And—there, surely there, 
he dwelt. 
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The flame died down. . . . What did 
it matter what any madwoman said? 
There, in her soul’s most sacred place, 
fustace, her husband, dwelt. God had 
given them to each other. God could 
not have let her believe a lie. 

She closed her eyes once more, weary 
with conflict, only to see, with remorse- 
less clearness, whole disjointed sentences 
scrawling over cheap, narrow-lined paper, 
every sentence a poison-headed spear. 

‘“*Perran”? The little village in Corn- 
wall where Eustace had once spent an 
Oxford vacation. She had suggested 
Cornwall for their honeymoon—she loved 
its wild grey coast, its magical sea, so 
well. And Eustace had persistently op- 
posed the plan. 

Why had not Eustace wanted Cornwall ? 
Something horrid, treacherous, like a 
snake from the grass, crept out of her 
thoughts. /Iy had not Eustace wanted 
Cornwall? <A sense of physical nausea 
parched her lips, and she drew her wraps 
shiveringly round her. How did other 





women bear things like this, if—if ? 
Poor souls! Poor women! There 
were such things to be borne. Not by 


her, since Eustace was Eustace, but such 
things had been borne. Nothing, nothing 
could ever blot out a stain like that. 
Something would be quite gone from 
the face of the beautiful earth for ever. 


Poor women! Poor souls, who had 
believed in a lie! 
A little station flashed past. Eustace 


was saying something about the junction. 
The next station.was the halt. Was she 
quite rested? ‘hey were changing at the 
junction. She must act—now: give him 
the letter. 

He was looking at her in alarm. 
Could he hear, as she could, the beating 
of her heart? Was the train slackening ? 
Should she have time? With a great 
effort she forced herself into complete 
steadiness, and spoke calmly : “ Eustace, 
something has happened this morning. 
iis I could not tell you _ before. 
This letter—it was brought for me whilst 
we were at church. It is false, of course, 
every word of it... . I cannot be with 
you while you read it, so please put me 
into another carriage at the junction... . 
I must be alone, you must be alone... . 
Dear, good-bye, just for a little time. 
Come for me when we stop at the end. 

It will be all right then—and— 
Eustace ... .” 

















Thank God! The junction. The 
slowing train, the halt, the blessed instant 
need of change and movement. © ‘The 
letter had passed out of her keeping 
into his. 


II. 
HIS PART, 


It was a badly spelt, oddly expressed 
letter from which the bridegroom untied 
the string—a bit of ribbon, white wedding 
ribbon, which Madeline had caught up 
from her dressing-table and _ fastened 
hastily round the fatal envelope. ‘There 
must be no slipping out of those contents. 

It told in forcible, jealousy-fired words 
the story of a young man’s summer mad- 
ness, of a woman’s devil-prompted lure. 
Anger for the loss of love, basely won ; 
pride which raged at power destroyed ; 
cruelty which delighted in its mad 
moment in being cruel; these were the 
weapons chosen by one woman to wreck 
the happiness of another. And under- 
neath it all, comprehended by the reader, 
a pitiful note of unacknowledged heart- 
bitterness, a self-mocking admission of 
justice attempted and refused. 

Poor, maddened, wicked little Letty! 
So that was her return—and_ revenge. 
To-day, out of all the days of life, the 
dead hand of the past had arisen to smite 
him. It was true, then, that which he 
had fought against admitting, there was 
no forgiveness for a man’s dead sins. 
They counted for nothing, those clean, 
hard, regenerative years, in which he had 
dared, at last, to think he had made 
himself worthy of Madeline. 

He had broken her heart. Zhat was 
the end of repentance. 

The man’s smooth, handsome face went 
grey. Certain lines of stress and strain 
leapt into cruel distinctness. ‘They had not 
come to-day. They were graven long ago, 
but Madeline had never recognised them. 
For in the “continual comfort” of her 
voice, her eyes, her smile, those deeply 
graven lines had seemed to disappear. 
No line disappears which the sword of 
the spirit carves on the passive flesh. 
Our faces carry our hearts’ histories, but, 
mercifully, God alone and the recording 
angel can truly interpret the writing. 

Eustace sat in the corner of the solitary 
carriage, stonily, the letter in his hand. 
The railway skirted for a time the little 
tiver, lying still and grey between its 
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misty, wooded banks, widening towards 
the sea. A day of perfect winter sun- 
shine drew to a perfect close. Rose and 
amethyst and gold, the skyline broke and 
quivered into living waves of beauty. 
And, flaming in the exquisite colours of 
the flaming sky, the man saw his sentence 
written. He had broken the heart he 
loved best. 

Presently he opened his bag and found 
writing materials. It might be better to 
say what he had to say in writing first ; 
to take her to some quiet place to-night, 
not the hotel where he had engaged their 
rooms, to leave her till to-morrow before 
he offered in spoken words his miserable 
defence. She had shrunk from him to- 
day: that he had felt, though he had not 
understood. ‘To-morrow he would speak, 
not to-day. 

But how to write ? 

The fond dear words that rose pleading 
for utterance he could not use. How 
could he call her “wife”? All; words 
failed, sheet after sheet was written upon 
and destroyed ; there were no words for 
him to use. ‘The letter at last thrust into 
its envelope was a string of statements, 
crude, bare, shorn of every endearing 
epithet. 


“If I did not know I had broken your 
heart, I should be glad this moment had 
come. So often I have desired and 
dreaded it. But I know. By my love 
for you, my worship of your purity, I 
know. And knowing, my punishment is, 
perhaps, complete. 

**T am a coward and a hypocrite. 

“Letty’s story is quite true. Eight 
years ago, in a summer vacation, I met 
her in a little fishing village in Cornwall. 
She was a fisherman’s daughter—a lovely, 
wild, wilful thing, just twenty. I was 
three years older. She bewitched me. 
I flattered her vanity and made love to 
her. Some madness possessed us both: 
we were tempted and we fell. 

“Since I knew you, there has been no 
corner of my outward life you might not 
have looked upon. But I could not bear 
that you should see that hidden corner of 
my soul. Yet could you but have looked 
on that and loved me, my soul had been 
cleansed, at peace. I dared not risk 
hurting you or losing you. 

““T have never deceived you otherwise. 
The man you have loved, a man you have 
blessed and raised, I am, 
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“*T made Letty all the reparation in my 
She 


power. I offered her marriage. 
refused. She knew, I suppose, poor child, 


that I had come to my senses—that I did 
not love her. She was maddened and 
angry, and her many rustic admirers failed 
to satisfy her. I did great wrong to Letty, 
though she was older in everything but 
years than I. Letty, and you, and the 
child who has no father, I have wronged 
you all, but you most of all. ‘The child 
is in good hands. I pray he may not live 
to curse me. When he is of age I myself 
shall tell him everything. 

**T came to the Settlement because I 
wanted to work at close quarters with sin 
and temptation and sorrow, with those 
who are struggling and beaten. I knew 
all those things: I had struggled, been 
beaten. I wanted, if possible, to help 
others. Perhaps I have helped a few. 

“And then you came. I worked with 
you side by side. We have tasted joy 
together. You know what kind of joy, 
but you never knew what it was to me. 
You never knew how every battle we won 
together for another soul was to me 
something remitted against my hateful 
debt. Do you remember that theatre 
girl and how we saved her? You 
couldn’t have done it without me. I 
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knew that night how I loved you. I 
thanked God that night, thinking that, 


at last, I had found forgiveness. I 
thought——— but what does it matter, since 
you will justly say I deceived you all 
the time ? 

“T will not plead. 
allowed his defence. Such as it is, I offer 
it to you. I am your prisoner. No 
judgment you can mete out to me can be 
harder than that I mete out to myself. 

“T have broken your heart. What 
does my judgment matter ? ” 


But a prisoner is 


The fire, piled high by the garrulous, 
warm-hearted west-countrywoman, to 
whom Eustace had brought his wife at the 
end of the journey, burned low in the 
grate: the candles in their old-fashioned 
candlesticks flickered pale and yellow. 

Beside the spotless white bed, unslept 
in, a weeping woman had knelt through 
long dark hours, seeking light. And out 
of the darkness light had come. Love 
and the Galilean had conquered. 

Madeline rose and pulled aside the 
window-curtain. 

Over the grey sea, the greylight heralded 
the dawn. 

Soon Eustace was coming for his sen- 
tence : Eustace, her husband. 


“THAT’S THE WAY THE MONEY GOES.” 
BALLADE. 


SK you how the money goes? 
Ask, as well, how swallows fly, 

How the planets whirl, and why 
Blush the petals of a rose! 
Ceaseless as a river flows, 

Silent as his waves roll by 

To their ocean destiny-— 
That’s the way the money goes! 


Here a tempting window shows 
Just the pin to suit a tie; 
Flowered waistcoats catch the eye 

Glacé kids and silken hose, 

Gowns and frills and furbelows, 
“Ducky” bonnets to outvie 
Rival femininity— - 

That’s the way the money goes ! 


There the theatre’s witchery glows 
Soft allurement ; by-and-by 
Follows supper at the “ Cri,” 

And the wine like water flows. 

Races, dances—and who knows 


What beside ? 


Humanity 


Sighs, and is content to sigh, 
““That’s the way the money goes !” 


Envot. 


So the final reckoning grows. 
Drown its threat in mockery, 


“Eat and drink! 


To-morrow 





2 Aye, 


That’s the way the money goes ! 





L. ALISON. 
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The Directoire Gown, 


i is little short of wonderful that the 

graceful Directoire or Princess gown has 
survived all the vulgar exaggeration attached 
to it earlier in the season. It could only 
have been writers quite out of the swim in 
the matter of dress (probably men) who 
frightened the public by describing the 
travesty of a pretty mode as a revival of 
the immodest dress worn by the women 
of the Directoire period, whose aim was to 
outrage all that right-thinking women held 
dear, and which would be adopted by 
fashionable dressmakers both in Paris and 
London. 

As a matter of fact, the arbiters of fashion 
never for a moment supposed that we should 
put ourselves into a skirt too skimpy to 
allow us to use our limbs freely, or that 
any respectable woman would don a robe 
showing too plainly the outlines of the 
human form diyine. 

But this has nothing to do with our lovely 
clinging Princess dress—call it “‘ Directoire ” 
if you like. Given a slim figure and a 
good corset (by the way, on the extreme 
Directoire style corsets are taboo), and a 
woman looks her best in a gown with skirt 
and bodice cut in one, the whole forming 
long unbroken straight lines fitted to the 
form at the top and flowing out to great 
width at the foot. I can never understand 
how such dresses are cut, as they are 
beautifully shaped, yet there are no seams, 
and only the one joining-up of the material 
—usually at the side. 





A propos of this side opening, it was a 
strong point with the scare-mongers, who 
thought, or pretended to think, that this 
seam was to be open, and display the limbs 
without the seemly covering of a petticoat. 
Of course this is absurd. Occasionally the 
skirt is opened at the side, but always over 
a panel of some pretty fabric. One of the 
loveliest’ ball dresses of the season 
made of pink and silver shot moire—quite 
a “sheath” dress open at the side over 
a petticoat of pink and silver gauze daintily 
worked over with silver jasmine blossoms 
and foliage. The top of the bodice was 
supplemented, for it really was extremely 
décolleté, by silver lace, the design outlined 
with pink silk, and the tiny sleeves were 
of the pink and silver gauze. There are 
vast possibilities in the shot materials so 
fashionable now. In the hands of a skilful 
dressmaker the wrong side becomes as 
important as the right; and a satin gown 
shot in hues of green and peacock-blue had 
the waistband and little folds on the sleeves 
of the reverse—which was very much green 
—the blue dominating the rest of the 
garment. : 

I have always regarded it as a merciful 
dispensation of Providence that ultra-plain 
and queer-looking men and women are as a 
rule completely blind to their personal short- 
comings, and on excellent terms with them- 
selves as regards their charms ; but I greatly 
deplore the blindness of some women who, 
blessed with ample proportions and with 
extremely well-covered bones, insist upon 
wearing this popular Directoire dress, which 


was 
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gives them the outlines of a top, or, as a 
aris dress expert said, of a “ pear standing 
upon its /a7/,” which being interpreted meant 
“stem.” 


The Directoire Coat. 


No, the present mode is not for any 
but the slim; but there are modifications 
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One I particu- 
larly admired was of palest blue cloth, and 


provided with these coats. 


the coat was fashioned of silk, shot in 
coppery tones and made with the wide 
Directoire revers and _ short front, just 


allowing a little of the lace blouse to show 
between the band of the skirt and the scarves 
of shot silk, which were crossed at the waist 
under a regular Directoire buckle—large, and 


> 


A river hat. 


which suit stout as well as slender 
forms. ‘The skirt, terminating corselet-style, 
about six or eight inches above the waist, 
worn with a lace blouse, and one of those 
delightfully smart dressy little Directoire 
shot silk or satin coats—does away with the 
very severe straight lines, so trying to some 
women, yet leaves all the chzc of the up-to- 
date mode. 

Fine cloth skirts in pastel shades are 


of it 





composed of paste and coloured stones. At 
the back the scarves again crossed under 
another buckle, and fell as pointed basques. 
The revers and ends were bordered with 
open basketwork, formed of silk piping. 
There are several good varieties of the 
fashionable coats. All go high at the back, 
but some are more distinctly Empire than 
Directoire ; and again, while some have rather 
short pointed basques, others are cut in 




















long straight ends, like the old-fashioned 
swallowtail coat worn by the sterner sex at 
the same period. 

At every smart gathering now, unless the 
heat be such as to make a white dress minus 
the coloured 


a coat acceptable, we see 
silk and satin 
tailor-made 
coats, worn 
with any 
coloured 
skirt or with 
black or 
white; but 
to ensure a 
perfect effect 
the hat must 
be a relation 
of the coat. 
If the coat be 
blue, it must 
be of that 
colour. or 
have blue 
trimming ; if 
pink be 
chosen for 
the coat, then 
a black hat 
with pink 
plumes or a 
profusion of 
pink roses is 
the correct 
thing. 


Hats for the 
River, 
Dresses 
and hats for 
the River are 


far more 
dressy _ this 
season than 


of yore: 
indeed, Ascot 
hats do not 
look out of 
place on the 
Thames ; but the best river hats are all ot 
a floppy, lampshade style, and figured net 
mixed with lace is worked up very deftly in 
these confections. Striking contrast of 
colour is occasionally seen, as a hat with the 
large dome. crown of light yellowish green 
net, gauged aid wired, and veiled with 
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A dress for a sea trip. 
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figured, mole-coloured net ; the shady bent 
brim made of frills of the mole-coloured 
lace on green, with white marguerites, 
studded here and there round the crown and 
under the brim, where they could only be 
seen if the hat was thrown back off the head. 

The white 
river hats are 
cooler and 
lighter in 
effect, and of 
these endless 
pretty 
are to be had. 
A white ring- 
net hat with 
fritis of 
similar 
edging, 
lightly run 
over with 
black thread, 
was trimmed 
with pink 
glacé ribbon 
run through 
the crown, 
and making 
a large flat 
bow in front. 
A new touch 
on the white 
net hats is 
a_ bordering 
of hand- 
made little 
drops or 
flowers, 
forming a 
fringe under 


ones 


the outer 
lace frills, 
and this 


again is 
almost 
hidden. 
Modesty is 
suggested by 
the veiling of 
the beauty 
of the ornamentation of the coiffure, for 
not only is the silk flower fringe shielded 
by the brim of the hat, but a large pink 
rose which nestled on one side and another 
under the brim were merely discovered 
when some movement of the wearer or a 
little breeze ruffled the dainty frills amid 
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which the flower was embedded. — Blue, 
pink, and green, all in light shades, trim 
the white hats. The hat sketched is quite 
in the correct lampshade shape, and made 
of white Joint d’esprit net, kilted on the top 
of the crown, round which pale pink ribbon is 
folded, nearly hidden under the kilted net 
frills. The wreath of little pink banksia 
roses, and the white starry blossoms of the 
gipsyophia is more prominent, and makes a 
charming trimming. ‘The pink ribbon again 
forms loops at each side of the shelving 
brim, and passing through it, appears at the 
back in long ends, united by a bow, only 
finishing off at the waist. 

The dress to be worn with this pretty 
girlish hat is of embroidered white batiste, 
with ever so many dainty little motifs of 
Valenciennes lace let in, and set round by 
narrow lace edging. It is quite Princess 
shape, and has a Directoire coat to match, 
cut in four straight long narrow tabs, edged 
with the lace. The whole toilet is an ideal 
one for a summer's day, as cool and restful 
as the river itself, when away from houses, 
smoke, and traffic, flowing between the fresh 
green trees which line its banks. 


A Dress for a Sea Trip. 


Something more substantial and weather- 
proof in the way of attire is required for 
longer aquatic trips ; and a prop~os of these 
a spirited departure has been made by the 
lady who directs the Ladies’ Army and 
Navy Club. Not content with providing 
drags in excellent position at Ascot and 
Epsom, and securing a point of vantage on 
the Lawn for the Henley Regatta, she has 
arranged with the Co-operative Cruising 
Company to take their steamer Argonaut 
for a special Club Cruise to the Norwegian 
Fjords and Trondjhem. It is an excellent 
idea—especially as gentlemen, introduced 
by members, are eligible ; and with the 
pleasant company of one’s club members, 
and all trouble regarding arrangements 
taken off one’s shoulders, a really good 
holiday should be the result. 

One of the dresses I have laid in for this 
trip is made of the fashionable striped 
linen, soft green and black, with just a 
suggestion of bright red dividing the two 
other colours. The stripes are so smartly 
cut and reversed on various parts of the 
costume, that they form an adequate 
trimming in themselves, and the smart 
pcinted pieces of the linen, finished off 
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with tassels both on skirt and bodice, impart 
a dressy effect to the useful costume which 
will make it decidedly one of the best on 
board. A finely tucked white linen shirt 
and a red silk tie at the neck will add to its 
charms. And I shall have two hats, one 
a workmanlike straw sailor trimmed with 
fluted velvet ribbon, and the other, also very 
much in sailor shape—.he best for the 
sea—of bright black straw, with the very 
newest trimming, composed of clumps of 
berries and leaves,en cling the crown, and 
made of straw, alternately black and green, 
matching the stripes of the linen dress. 

Rain will have no effect upon these straw 
decorations ; and although linen is not the 
best material to come through the ordeal of 
a sharp shower unscathed, I can brave the 
elements at their worst with the help of 
a navy-blue silk waterproof made Empire 
shape, and as smart as the costume, and 
quite equal to any squalls that may come 
upon us on our northern cruise. 


A Plea for National Costumes. 

Some of the names of the places we go to 
are what the schoolboy would call “ jaw- 
breakers,” but 1 suppose the ear will gct 
accustomed to the Norse language—though 
to the foreigner it is far more difficult than 
German, French or Italian, and, with the 
exception of the written characters, almost 
as staggering as modern Greek. 

If nations would only adopt a universal 
language, instead of a universal costume, 
how delightful travelling would be! The 
stranger in a strange land who does not 
speak that land’s language is almost help- 
less, as so many of the guides professing to 
speak English only make confusion worse 
confounded; andalthough misunderstandings 
have their amusing side, the irritating side is 
much more prominent. 

In Norway the picturesque national dress 
is, I hear, frequently to be met with; but 
there, as in other countries, men and women, 
through some strange perversion of sense, 
now prefer to dress themselves in common- 
place shoddy garments, and are half-ashamed 
of the really handsome and _ becoming 
costumes distinctive of their country. 

Happily they are always clean and neat, 
which is more than can be said for the same 
class nearer home, and they are much given 
to sticking a flower in their hats or caps, and 
imparting a festive touch to dreary everyday 
attire. Mrs, PEPYS, 
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THE WEST END—(continued). 
THE ART OF THE BOUQUET. 


SOME FACTS AND FIGURES. 


F ever there was a suitable employment 

for women generally, and for gentle- 
particular, it is surely 
working with flowers, whether in gardens, 
or making them up into bouquets and 
decorations. It requires a light touch, and 
artistic perception, and, of course—to make 
a fashionable bouquet — good training. 


women in 


is paid) and have brought the florists within 
the Factories Act. Thus it comes to pass 
that our florists have been obliged to 
discharge many of their female hands, and 
to engage foreign men in their places— 
foreign, because our countrymen lack the 
deftness of touch and taste essential to 
the making of the modern bouquet. I could 


TWO ROYAL BOUQUETS FOR THE JUBILEE DRAWING-ROOM, JULY 22, 1887. 
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Made for the Empress Frederick. 


Hundreds of women found well-paid work 
in the London florists’ shops—work in which 
they delighted in a way that prevented it 
ever becoming mere drudgery—and I was 
fortunate, lately, in placing a girl friend 
with a leading florist. She came to 
the other day in dismay, having received 
her not through any fault of her 
own, but because our sapient legislators have 
decided to limit the working woman’s hours 
of labour (that is to say labour for which she 


me 


congé, 











Bouquet for Queen Victoria. 


scarcely believe this, and at once started 
off to interview Mr. Green, of Crawford 
Street, knowing that his firm the 
pioneer of modern artistic floral decoration, 
and that he could tell me all there 
to know on the subject. 


was 


was 


A Hardship on Women. 


Mr. Green sorrowfully admitted that the 
girl’s statement was true. He hated the 
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necessity which compelled him to change the 
British girl for the foreign man, butithere was 
no help for it. He had employed forty girls 
in his workrooms, earning good wages— 
the best as much as two pounds a week, and 
that regularly all the year round, although 
there were months when little or nothing 
was to be done. The women were happy 
over their work; but as the Lord Chief 
Justice had decided that a buttonhole was a 
“ manufactured article,” and brought florists 
in as manufacturers, no woman could work 
after eight o’clock in the evening. When 
the season was in full swing this rendered 
it impossible 


He told me that whereas forty years ago 
there were half a dozen florists in London, 
now they may be counted by the hundred. 
When Mrs. Robert Green started as florist the 
bouquets were like cannon-balls, mitigated 
by an environment of perforated paper and 
a pretty bouquet-holder. After the little hard 
nosegay came the posy—a little better, but 
still stiff and devoid of the foliage which 
plays so prominent a part in up-to-date 
bouquets. Mrs. Green made the posies 
carried by the late Queen and her daughters 
at the Jubilee Drawing-room in 1887, and 
I give two photographs of these posies. 

The one 





for a_ florist 
to carry out 
important 
decorations 
if workers 
left off early, 
for the de- 
corations had 
to be put up 
at the last 
moment in 
order to be 
fresh, and 
besides, there 
were other 
decorations 
to be done 
earlier in the 
dGay.. if a 
manufacturer 
received a 
heavy order, 
Mr. Green 
continued, he 
had only to 








made for 
Queen Vic- 
toria was a 
golden glory 
of yellow 
orchids and 
Maréchal 
Niel roses. 


Some 

Royal 

Bouquets. 
For the 


Empress 
Frederick, 
then Crown 
Princess of 
Prussia, the 
posy was 
composed of 
crimson 
roses and 
white phale- 
nopsis or- 








post a notice 
on his gates 
that a hundred extra hands were wanted, 
and there was no difficulty in getting them. 
It would be impossible’ to engage a number 
of skilled florists in the same way, and so 
the women must go and the foreign men 
come in. ,“ We are not going to take it 
lying down,” exclaimed Mr. Green. “ The 
leading florists have combined, and we are 
presenting a petition to the Home Secretary 
which may lead to a sensible change.” 

I felt doubtful. “Another injustice to 
voteless women,” I remarked. I utilised 
the occasion to ask Mr. Green some parti- 
culars about floral decorations, which have 
become so elaborate of late. 


A bouquet of the kind that has long gone out of fashion. 


chids, but it 
had no foli- 
age. The white ribbon streamers were 
hand-painted. On the one were combined 
flags, the crown and sceptre on a cushion, 
and on the other views of Windsor Castle, 
and scrolls inscribed with the titles of the 
Princess in Great Britain and Germany. 
Princess Christian carried a posy of pink 
roses and white vexalarium orchids, and 
Princess Louise one of mauve orchids 
and white roses. Some tiny orchids fell 
in a fringe at the bottom, and in that 
I perceived the dawn of the _ beautiful 
Victoria shower bouquet which Mrs. Green 
produced later, and which revolutionised 
the character of bouquets. It transformed 




















THE ART OF 
them from a hard lump of flowers into a 
graceful loose shower of blossoms and foliage 
mingled with satin ribbons. 4 propos of 
the Jubilee, Mr. Green told me that his 
mother had sent out a hundred and eighty 
bouquets for the Jubilee Drawing-room, all 
made on the premises between six o’clock 


THE BOUQUET. 


Supplement 7 
in transforming their houses into fairy 
bowers. The entire staircase is picked out 
with flowers and trailing sprays of greenery, 
and each reception-room becomes a thing of 
beauty. Church decorations for weddings, 
though not as elaborate as in America, are 
pretty costly—the bill on occasions coming 





in the morning and 
midday. The flowers 


were sorted the previ- 
ous evening, and put 
in water, but could not 
be made up until a few 
hours before they were 
to be carried. 


Courts and 
Drawing-rooms, 
The price of a 


bouquet in those good 
old days ran from two 
and a half to ten 
guineas, and nearly all 
those for Drawing- 
rooms were of the more 
expensive order. Now 
the bouquet is made up 
from fifteen shillings to 
four guineas; and seeing 
the lovely things made 
for the lower price, I 
thought them good 
enough for any woman 
—but I didn’t say so. 
The evening Courts 
have been bad for the 
florists, as compara- 








to three hundred 
guineas. But Mr. Green 
said that very pretty 
decorations were done 
for five guineas, and 
that many clergymen 
object to excessive de- 
corations in their 
churches. 

For State 
Performances. 

A picture on the 
wall made me _ ask 
about the Opera-House 
decorations for state 
performances. Mr. 
Green has done the 
last four state perform- 
ances. The first was 


carried out with natural 
flowers, many thousands 
of roses being em- 
ployed ; but alas! the 
perfume was _ over- 
whelming, and faintness 
was general. Since 
then, the decora- 
tions are in artificial 
flowers, with the ex- 





tively few ladies carry 
bouquets at them, 
whereas at the afternoon 
Drawing-room it was the standing rule. 
Eighty bouquets were the average number 
made by Mrs. Green for one of Queen 
Victoria’s Drawing-rooms, and all at a good 
price. Forty years ago there was little 
attempt at artistic table or house decoration, 
but since the more attractive style was 
evolved, private hostesses vie with each other 


A modern bouquet, as worn at one of 
Queen Alexandra's Drawing-rooms. 





ception of the Royal 
box, which is always 
decorated with natural 
roses and orchids. 

The whole establishment was so fragrant 
and so beautiful that I envied the women 
working amid such charming surroundings, 
and felt indignant to think of their being 
ousted from a pleasant, profitable employ- 
ment, and of another home industry being 
handed over to foreigners. 


Photos by Haines. 
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A fan in dentelle de Bayeux, by M. E. Lefebure. 


SOME 


MODERN 


FRENCH 


BY OUR PARIS CORRESPONDENT. 


N these days, when, as Ruskin said 
so vexedly, “every one wants to 
live in big houses and go fast,” 


and when, as 


an_ inevitable 


result. of 


speed, patience becomes a rare, if not a 


lost quality, it 
is pleasant to 
find that lace- 
making by 
hand is still 
a vigorous 
and growing 
ast... im 
France parti- 
cularly, this 
art—emi- 
nently  deli- 
cate, subtle, 
and = sugges- 
tive of that 
deftness with 
the needle 
for which 
women’s 
fingers were 
once re- 
nowned — is 
showing 
every sign of 
youthful 
strength and 
progress. 
Designers are 
not wanting 
here whereas 
Italy has not 
seen a new 
one for over 
a hundred 
years. Girls 


Wedding veil of the Princess Louise de France, by M. E. Lefébure. 


LACE. 


are ready to apprentice themselves to 
learn the intricate work, and their em- 
ployers are, in the majority of cases, en- 
thusiastic lovers of their profession, with 
an inborn affection for the art itself, 
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quite apart 
from the 
monetary 
gain it brings 
them. More- 
over, several 
members of 
parliament, 
recognising 
the necessity 
for reform in 
the laws ap- 
plying to lace- 
making ap- 
prentices, 
succeeded in 
getting a law 
passed in 
1903, by 
which _ they 
are consider- 
ably pro- 
tected and 
helped. 
Socially also, 
much interest 
is shown in 
this industry, 
and some 
great society 
ladies, 
amongst 
whom are the 
Comtesse de 
Béarn, Com- 


Continued on Supplement, page 10 
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BIRD’S CUSTARD is the one thing needed with all 
Stewed, Canned, or Bottled Fruits. It enhances their 
Flavour, adds to their Nutriment, and imparts to them 
a grateful mellowness. 
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The MELODANT. 


The glorious possibilities of the 
Angelus Player-Pianos have been 
still further increased by the recent 
invention of this wonderful expres- 
sion device called the Melodant. 
The Melody is made by its use to 
predominate over the accompani- 
ment and each note in the central 
or inspired part of the composition 
given its full value. It seems hardly 
credible that so human-like an 
effect can be obtained, but the 
independent and individuai action 


The PHRASING LEVER. © 


The warvellous device controlling 
every variation of tempo, enabling 
the performer to answer perfectly 
the technical, intellectual, and 
emotional demands of the most 
simple or difficult music, preserving 
its marked time and true character, 
but admitting of rhythmic varia- 
tions which give distinction and - 
impart individuality to the per- 
formances. Other exclusive de- 
vices of the Angelus, such as the 











Melody Buttons and Ma : 
of the two hands of the pianist are _ Pneumatics, neue 
realised. ine to render it the pre-e: 
Piano Player. 





AS PURCHASED BY ROYALTY AND THE WORLD'S GREATEST MUSICIANS. 
The ANGELUS maintains its extraordinary SUCCESS and POPULARITY, which are undoubtedly due to its 
Artistic Supremacy and Moderate Prices. A Masterpiece of Inventive Genius, its constructive principles 
being fully protected by Patents. The pioneer of all piano-players, often imitated, but never equalled. 


THE ANGELUS-BRINSMEAD PLAYER-PIAN combines all the greatest features of two world-renowned instruments 


in one case. The result is unrivalled touch, tone, and expression, 
with the maximum of reliability. The Angelus is also embodied in pianos of other eminent makers. The 


ANGELUS PIANO PLAYER (in Cabinet Form) will play any Grand or Upright Piano, is adjusted and removed from the 
‘ P Piano-in a moment. Beautiful in design and ay pearance, it contains all the exclusive features 
which have made the Angelus supreme. Kindly call, or write for lilusirated Catalogue, No. 25. 


HERBERT MARSHALL, "2:3; regent street, London, w. 
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tesse Stanislas de Castellane, and the 
Marquise de Ganay, have formed them- 
selves into a committee to encourage in 
every way possible the makers and buyers 
of lace. They patronise a monthly 
publication called “La Dentelle,” they 
help in the organisation of exhibitions, 
and competitions, and, by the force of 
example, they show that beautiful lace 
is a finer possession than jewels, no 
matter how rare; for it speaks so finely, 
so delicately, of human handicraft, and it 
gathers, as the years pass over it, a faint, 
exquisite perfume, as if it had culled the 
fairest flowers from the souls of the women 
who have worn it and had woven them 
unconsciously into the slender threads 
with which it is made. 

In an exhibition at the Musée Galliéra 
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Flanders, and Spain, modern lace that is 
infinitely more valuable, both from an 
artistic and a speculative point of view. 
M. Lefébure assured me that quantities 
of lace sold as “fold” in Italy, is made 
to day, and he told me of an experience 
he once had which allowed him to prove 
this fixed idea of his to the French 
Government. As one of the directors of 
the Arts Decoratifs Museum, as a writer, 
as a designer, and as an unquestionable 
connoisseur on the lace of all ages, he 
was called upon by the Government to 
inspect an enormous quantity of lace 
which was being put through the French 
Customs as old, and consequently not 
liable to duty. After undeniable proofs, 
M. Lefébure pronounced seven hundred 
and fifty kilos of this lace as modern, and 





Piece of Point Colbert, by M. E. Lefébure. 


in 1904, in another at the Pavillon Marsan 
in 1906, and in the special section given 
to “La Dentelle de France” at the Salon 
Nationale this year, the public has had 
an opportunity of comparing ancient and 
modern lace ; and though the passion for 
all things mellowed by the ages, with one 
or two exceptions of course, has taken 
the modern millionaire and the rich 
seigneur er grippe, it has been undeniably 
forced upon every one that modern 
French hand-made lace is equal in every 
way to that which was made in Italy and 
Flanders centuries ago. Unfortunately, 
M. Lefébure tells me (and he is one of 
the greatest authorities on lace), it is 
difficult to make people understand that 
this is so, and they still prefer to buy 
what is called old lace in Italy, rather 
than use their own intelligence in choos- 
ing, not only in France, but in England, 


the Custom-house officers proceeded to 
faire le necessaire—a phrase which is 
elastic in the way of patriotic well-doing, 
and, as a rule, not favourable to the 
foreigner. ‘‘’Thus,” added M. Lefébure, 
‘fis the public deceived, and the honest 
fabricant of to-day cheated.” He then 
showed me his own collection of lace, 
with all the enthusiasm of the real artist ; 
and as I was initiated into the making of 
each flower, each stem, each successful 
attempt at an effect of light and shade, 
and, above all, into the eminently French 
characteristic of keeping the lines of the 
design simple and flowing, never obscure 
and complex, I realised more than ever 
how great an art lace-making could be. 

As an illustration of M. Lefébure’s work, 
we show three pieces of lace which speak 
for themselves. The first shows the 
wedding veii of the Princess Louise of 

Continued on Suppiement, page 12 
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HENNESSY & 
BOTTLE. 


You cannot be sure 

about what goes into 
many a bottle labelled 
Brandy, but you can be sure 
of what enters this Hennessy 
bottle: the distilled juice 


of Cognac grapes—and 
nothing else, That ts 


why you should 


REMEMBER THE 


HENNESSY 
LABEL. 


(White and Gold.) 


WHITE FOR PURITY. 
GOLD FOR QUALITY. 
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France; the second is a beautiful piece 
of point, named after Colbert; and then 
we have a fan made at Bayeux (this, 
however, fine as it is, is not made with 
the needle, but with bobbins). If those 
who are aiming at a true entente cordiale 
between the two nations would forge 
another link of sympathy, let them go to 
see M. Lefébure’s collection in the Rue 
Castiglione, for he complains a little 
bitterly that, with all our protestations 
of friendship, we make little practical 
demonstration, and that English ladies 
no longer take the interest they did in 
real hand-made lace, but prefer machine- 
made finery. His best foreign customers 
are Americans, who follow the Parisienne 
in her love of a piece of really fine 
lace. 
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than the copies of old lace, made either 
in Italy or elsewhere. Any of these 
designs compare favourably even with 
those which were made in the days of 
Louis XIV. and Louis XV., and when 
looking at them one recalls with interest 
the evolution of point lace in France, and 
how, through all the years, the making of 
it has been encouraged by the aristocrats 
of the nation, not only for their own 
pleasure, but for the good of the country 
in general, and for the benefit of a certain 
portion of the working population in 
particular. When Colbert, the great 
minister of Louis XIV., legally excluded 
the importation of foreign lace into France 
in 1665 and secured a state subsidy to the 
French Jace-makers, it was for the honour 
and good of his country, and he was more 





An example of ‘Point de France,” by 


Our last three photographs, from M. 
Georges Martin, of the ‘Cie des Indes,” 
show further proof of the beauty of modern 
needle-made lace. In them we_ see 
examples of the Point de France made at 
Alengon, of black Chantilly lace, made, 
since the destruction of the manufactory 
at Chantilly during the Revolution, at 
Caen in Normandy ; and finally, we see a 
piece of Alengon point of remarkably fine 
execution and design. M. Martin’s work, 
with that of his colleagues, M. Lefébure, 
MM. Melville & Zi2ffer, and others, shown 
at the Salon Nationale this year, has done 
much to persuade the public that it is 
better to buy real modern hand-made lace, 
with designs suitable to the taste of to-day 
and workmanship showing obvious proof 
of the cleverness of modern lace-makers, 


M. Georges Martin, “Cie des Indes.” 


than repaid by seeing the Italian and 
Flemish laces superseded by the fine 
French points made at the various lace- 
making houses which sprang up all over 
the country. Some of the first artists of 
the day are said to have designed the 
beautiful rabats worn by the courtiers of 
that period, as well as the magnificent vest- 
ments worn by the priests. It is a notice- 
able fact, by-the-way, that when lace was 
worn more generally on masculine attire 
than on that of women, the designs were 
infinitely finer, and there was no tucking 
and gathering of the dainty material until 
about the time of Louis XVI. The de- 
signs in the days of Louis XIV. were 
chiefly geometrical, or they took the form 
of portraits and battles. In the reign of 
Louis XV. they became lighter and ex- 
Continued on Supplement, page 1h 
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THE ONLY ‘GRIP’ 


Maid’s Size ... 
Lady’s Size .. 


3° ” 
Lady’s Size ¥ 
With Shaped 

Band. : 
* These Nos, have Clip Tops, the other Nos. have Pin Tops. 


| 
st 
= 
THAT 
‘GRIPS SECURELY’ 
| 
| 


THE PALL 


The 


Stocking 


Supporters. 
(Patent.) 


WITHOUT INJURY TO THE HOSE. 





Cotton. Silk. Cotton. Silk. 
z lain Plain. Frilled. Frilled. 
No. No. No. 
Ps “j0d. 
: & 


S4,13 _— 
S6, 1/7 
46, 2/6 


Pu 1/6 
*40, 2/6 


*45» 1/- 
*75, 1/6 


43, 1/11 12, 3/6 


7, 1/68 Sz7, 2/6 


By Post 1d. per pair extra. 








If unable to procure from your Draper, apply to the 


VELVET GRIP MANUFACTORY, 
Hackney Road Works, LONDON, N.E. 























DOES YOUR CYCLE RUN HEAVILY ? 


Do headwinds and hills unduly tax ‘eel 





If so, 
give your cycle one dose o 


VASOL 


The perfect lubricant, 

not a thin oil torun out 

of the bearing as fast 

as it is put in, nor a 

thick heavy oil to clog, 
but just 


VASOL 


The lubricant that goes to 
tho spot and stops there. 

Enough Vasol for a 
practical test will be 
sent FREE on receipt 
of name and address 
and peuny stamp for 
postage to Bept 32, 
County Chemical Co., 

Ltd., 


Birmingham. 
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Assisted by Cuticura Oint- 
ment, the purest and sweet- 
est of Summer Emollients, 


for preserving, purifying, 
and beautifying the skin, 
scalp, hair, and hands, for 
irritations of the skin, heat 
rashes, sunburn, bites and 
stings of insects, lameness 
and soreness incidental to 
summer sports, for sham- 
pooing, and for all the pur- 
poses of the toilet and bath. 


Sold throughout the world Depots: London, 27, 
Charterhouse Sq.; Paris,5, Ruedela Paix; Australia, 
R. Towns & Co., Sydney; India, B. K. Paul, Cal- 
cutta; China, Hong Kong Drug Co.; Japan, Maruya, 
Ltd., Tokio; Russia, Ferrein (Apteka ), Moseow ; 
South Africa, Lennon, Ltd., Cape Town, ete.; U.S he 
Potter Drug & Chem. Corp.. Sole Props., Boston. 

ag Post-free. Cuticura Book on Care of the Skin. 
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tremely graceful: garlands of flowers, bows 
of ribbon and medallions @ /a Pompadour. 
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on lace is the charming inconsistency 
maintained in the naming of the different 


Then later came the Revolution, during kinds, and though to the amateur it 








A piece of black Chantilly, by M. Georges Martin. 


which many lace-making houses  dis- 
appeared, In the Directoire days, and in 
those of the first Empire, the industry 
revived, and Napoleon made the wearing 
of lace on court costumes obligatory. 
Again, however, it died under the influence 
of war ; but sprang to life once more under 
the second Empire, when the Empress 
Eugénie encouraged it with fervour. In 
1870 it again fell into inactivity, and only 
now is it recovering and really beginning 
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makes things a little bewildering at first, 
it is amusing reading. Valenciennes, for 
instance, was first made in Quesnay, and 
since the eighteenth century has been 
made in Ypres. Point d’Angleterre origi- 
nally came from Flanders, and only got its 
name from the predilection Englishwomen 
always showed for it. Point de Venise is 
as likely as not to be made in France ; 
Cluny is made in the Auvergne, and 
was so called, some people say, because 





Point d'Alengon, by M. Georges Martin. 


to be recognised as one of the greatest of 
French arts, worthy of the world’s admira- 
tion, and particularly to be supported by 
the people of France. 

Among the many delightful side-lights 


a 


the priests of the Abbey of Cluny patron- 
ised it most; and Chantilly is made in 
Normandy, now the manufactory of that 
name no longer exists. 


M. E. C. 
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The Vigour and -® 
Buoyancy of Good Health 


If you would have the cheerfulness, and the fresh strong 
vigour of health, see to your digestion. On that depends 
the nourishment, and therefore the strength, of your 
body, and the power to resist disease. Wise people, 
. everywhere, know that Mother Seigel’s Syrup ensures 
perfect digestion, because it strengthens the stomach and 
liver, and enables them to do their work easily and 
thoroughly. This is a fully attested faci. Take it for 
lost appetite, headache, or distress after eatirg, and 
avoid the horrors of acute indigestion or biliousness. 


ARE ASSURED BY ~=—\ 
slsisiialsiis MOTHER SEREEEEE 


SEIGELS SYRUP 
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Mother Seigel’s Syrup is now 
also prepared in Tablet Form 
and sold under the name of 
MOTHER SEIGEL’S SYRUP 
TABLETS. 


Price 2/9 p-1 bottlc-one size only. 
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EAU DE COLOGNE 


(Blue and Gold Label). 









Add a few spoonfuls to 
your bath—the effect is 
delightfully refreshing and 
stimulating. But be sure 
your Eau de Cologne is 
the “4711,” which is 


guaranteed absolutely pure. 














— SOLD —— 
EVERY WHERE 
from |/- to 15/- 
per bottle. 
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A “Unie” car with a cubriolet body. 


MOTOR TOPICS. 


DY WwW. E. 


Mysterious Powder that puts out Fire. 


HE extinction of petrol fire has long 

been the bane of the motorist, and 

of the insurance company. The 
ordinary chemical extinguisher, we know, is 
practically useless for this purpose ; and at 
present almost the only palliative—I will not 
say remedy—is supposed to be sand. Con- 
siderable interest, therefore, attaches to 
the appearance recently on the market of a 
mysterious dry-powder extinguisher. Known 
as the “ Diamond,” it consists merely of a 
long tube closed at one end and with a lid 
at the other, and filled with an impalpable 
brownish-white powder. The effect of the 
powder upon fire is almost magical, and our 
illustration, on next page, shows a demonstra- 
tion blaze, which was put out in something 
like eight seconds by one of these extin- 
guishers afew weeks ago. A somewhat 
similar demonstration was given by special 
request in Marlborough House, with such 
success that some three hundred of the 
Diamond extinguishers were oidered for 
the Royal palaces. It is, however, the 
peculiar repugnance petrol flame has to the 
powder which makes it so important for 
motorists; and though it is of a size and 
weight that may be carried in the pocket, 
yet in demonstration it has extinguished 


HUMPHRYS. 


surfaces of blazing petrol of many square 
feet area. 


The Cabriolet Body. 


Originality in the design of motor bodies 
is so rare nowadays, that anything new in 
this direction is worth notice. The dernier 
création which we here illustrate is the 
cabriolet body designed for one of the Unic 
cars of Messrs. Mann & Overton. A feature 
of it is the Way in which the lines of the 
carriage-work preserve their continuity in 
graceful curves from the back of the body 
to the front. The body has a leather hood 
and front folding pillars, so that at the wish 
of the owner it can be converted in a 
moment from a side-entrance body to a 
landaulet. 


“Heads you lose!” 


There was a time in this country when 
the motorist who ignored police-traps, and 
refused to stop when called upon to do so, 
was able to defy the authorities, so long as 
he was not recognised. That was before 
the days of registered numbers. They 
have registered numbers in New York, but 
whether it be that the supervision is bad 
or the penalties too slight, certain it is that 
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a great many car owners there have been 
able to have things all their own way. A 
motorist was free till he was held up; and as 
the American policeman has a rooted dislike 
to emulating the tactics of his brother in this 
country and jumping out in the middle of 
the road, arms and legs akimbo before the 
on-rushing car, the begoggled speed maniac 
was not brought to see the error of his ways. 
Now a more insidious means for the latter’s 


undoing has been adopted. Immediately 





TOPICS. 
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Here in London if a motor-’bus driver drops 
a little oil from his engine on to the public 
street, he is had up and fined, and told he is 
an intolerable nuisance. His sin is that he 
is small-minded, and only observes the 
world from the point of view of the chick in 
the hen-coop. If he would only learn to 
think imperially and be as liberal with the 
oil as he is with the smoke of it—why, we 
might hail him as a benefactor—and ’bus 
companies as philanthropists. 
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The Diamond powder extinguisher for cars. A blaze put out in eight seconds. 


beyond the stop-watch holder a rope is 
stretched taut across the road. Faiure to 
pull up involves risk of summary decapita- 
tion. 


Matters Oleaginous. 


Along the west coast of America, when 
the dust nuisance begins to get troublesome 
the authorities “nip it in the bud ” by putting 
down oil. They fill the water-carts with 
crude oil from the oil wells and sprinkle the 
roads with it till the dust rises no longer. 


Long-Distance Traps. 


There is a good time coming for speed- 
indicator manufacturers—that is if the tactics 
of the constabulary in Sussex, in devising 
long-distance traps, are to be crowned with 
success. Formerly the police, when they 
felt they would like a little relaxation, merely 
walked out into the country, with their 
luncheons and drinks in their pockets, and 
lay in the hedges, accompanied by the faithful 
four-and-elevenpenny Waterbury. It wasa 
grand game, and every motorist snared 
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meant a little off the rates—that pleased the 
magistrates and locali ratepayers; and a 
contribution to police charities—that pleased 
the man in blue. 

Seemingly even the authorities themselves 
have had doubts about the fairness of such 
timing, accomplished as it is by persons 
untrained in scientific observation. For 
example, the distance over which, until 
recently, the timing took place, was a mere 
furlong, and a little mistake of five seconds 
in the transmission and observing of the 
signal and registration on the watch was 
sufficient to make a law-abiding motorist, 
proceeding at the legal limit of speed, appear 
to be transgressing the law by six miles 
excess per hour. 


What Inaccurate Timing Means. 

To give even a better example, let me say 
that suppose the policeman at the beginning 
of a measured furlong signalled the passing 
of a big car at the exact moment the back 
wheels entered the beginning of the furlong, 
and that the policeman at the end of the 
furlong registered the moment the front 
wheels passed the end of the furlong, and 
that these observations were scientifically 
exact, then if the car had been going at 
the legal limit of speed, it would be made 
to appear to have been travelling at half 
a mile an hour in excess of that speed. 
The calculation is a simple one: a car 
travelling at the legal limit moves 29 feet 
per second, which is about two lengths of 
a modern Jong-wheel-base car. In other 
words, 224 seconds is the legal limit for the 
furlong, and if the time occupied is 22 
seconds, that is equivalent to a speed of 
about 204 miles per hour, and may mean 
£10 and costs. 


Why Long-Distance Timing is Fairer. 


Much fairer than the _ short-distance 
system, but also much more difficult to 
avoid, is the new Long-Trap method. In this 
system timing centres are formed in different 
parts of the country, and the time of passage 
of passing cars is registered. The figures 
each day are sent to headquarters, and 
the times taken by the cars in the journeys 
between the different stations is at once 
seen. Conspicuous infraction of the legal 
limit would, of course, be signalised by 
prosecution, if the identity of the driver can 
be properly established. The relatively 
greater accuracy of the Long-Trap system is 
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easily demonstrated. As I have already 
explained, a mistake of only five seconds in 
timing over the furlong will make a difference 
of six miles in the estimate of speed above 
legal limit ; but with a trap fifteen miles long, 
such as that recently worked in Sussex, an 
error of over ten minutes would be necessary 
to make a difference of six miles in a motor- 
ist’s speed—over twenty minutes per hour. 


Identification of Drivers. 

Automobile owners who happen to receive 
the unwelcome intelligence that their car 
was timed going through one of the long- 
distance traps, may well bear in mind that 
when called upon to divulge the name of 
the driver, they cannot be forced to reveal 
it unless there is an accusation of driving 
recklessly, negligently, or to the danger of 
the public. Mere exceeding of the speed 
limit is an entirely distinct offence, and the 
obligation to identify the offender rests 
with the police and not with the owner. I 
mention this as it is within my knowledge 
that owners, in ignorance of their rights, 
have been so awed by a demand from the 
police for the driver’s name, that they have 
committed themselves, and have found 
themselves mulcted in penalties. 


Aero-Police. 

In Holland they move ahead of the times 
—in theory if not in practice. There was 
an airship Bill recently before the Dutch 
Parliament, one of the provisions of which 
was that aerial navigators must come down 
to terra-firma when ordered to do so. On 
the principle of setting a thief to catch a 
thief, I presume the Dutchmen intend fitting 
out the police with airships in order to be 
able to arrest aerial offenders in their proper 
element. 


The Latest Airship. 

By the way, one has heard ad nauseam 
of the doings of the Wright brothers 
in their airship experiments in America ; 
but as yet no news has leaked out about 
a syndicate which has been formed in the 
States to develop the invention of a Mr. 
Davidson in Colorado. Half the capital is 
held by a very well known English peer of 
great engineering reputation, and the flying 
machine is being built at Montclair, near 
Denver, Colorado. It is stated to be built 
on the lines of a bird, being sixty feet long 
from beak to tail, and to be raised by two 
horizontal propellers. 











